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THAN YOU THINK MAY BRING YOU 


A PARKER “51” 


ERYWHERE, Parker 51’s are the “most wanted” pens. 

Today’s supply is limited, but more 5/’s are coming. 
We hope that one day not too far off, one of them may be 
yours. And when you hold that balanced instrument, you 
will admire its eager feel . . . you will see the magic of its 
effortless, soundless writing! 

The words that flow from the 51’s protected tip dry as 
you write. For only the “51” pen has the design and con- 
struction which permit satisfactory use of the world’s 
fastest drying ink, Parker “51” Ink. Of course, this pen 
may also be used with any ordinary ink, if you so desire. 


Place a reservation order with your Parker dealer, and 
a “51” may be yours with less waiting than you think. 
However, these pens cannot be turned out by hurried mass 
production methods. Every “51” is the result of precision 
craftsmanship ... the same precision craftsmanship we 
apply to rocket fuzes and other war materiel. 

Colors: Black, Blue Cedar, Dove Gray, Cordovan 
Brown. $12.50; $15.00. Pencils, $5.00; $7.50. Sets, $17.50 
to $80.00. Parker Vacumatic Pens, $8.75. Pencils, $4.00. 

The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin. 
MAKE YOUR DOLLARS FIGHT ... BUY WAR BONDS! 


PARKER 





Copr. 1945 by The Parker Pen Company 
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OU are looking at two bell-shaped cath- 
ode ray bulbs mass-produced by Corn- 
ing during the war for military radar. In 
most ways they are like the bulbs Corning 


is now preparing to make for a television 


set that may end up in your living room. 


And that’s why television is nearer than 


you. think! Years ago television in its in- 
fancy was the “father” of radar. Today, as 


a result of development to meet war’s urgent © 
needs, sg can more Properly be called: 


il i an. sab important, penta Ines 
“Newsweek, Oct October 15, 1945, ee ava re. i roe is 6 by a Onl, 


_ peacetime living. The list is long. It in- 


cludes. special “metalized” glass parts for 


wartime radio and radar equipment. A 


method of mass-producing high-quality op- 


tical’ glass for. the Army and Navy. ‘Glass 


pipelines and glass pumps. that are impervi- 


. ous to chemical attack and outlive other 


materials. Glass so resistant to thermal 


>, shock i it can be heated cherry-red and then 


ter without breaking. 


new production plans. We'd like to talk 
with you about it. Department 510-N, 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, New York. 
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*‘Several things happened before 
I realized how close I’d come to 
losing my home and savings. 

““My wife hired a boy to wash 
our upstairs windows. I saw him 
using a long ladder that was, in my 
opinion, none too safe. My inclina- 
tion was to tell him to come down, 
. but Iwas afraid I might get the 
job myself! : 

‘People have fallen on our side- 
walk. Once or twice they have fall- 
en on our front steps. Painters 
and other workers around the 
place were always taking chanc- 
es. But I did not get wise because 
no one was hurt. 

“Then our dog nipped the 
heel of the world’s most anemic 
woman, and the slight scratch 
wouldn’t heal. I paid $58 to Dr. 

F for medical attention and 





later paid another bill to. Dr. 


“THE WORLD’S MOST ANEMIC WOMAN...” 





M . That wasn’t too serious, 
but the lady wasn’t very gracious as 
the weeks and months dragged by 
and I didn’t know what might 


happen. 
‘““That’s when I realized I’d been 


leaving myself wide open to serious 


money loss. So I was pleased when 
a friend at Liberty Mutual showed 
me how one policy would have paid 
all this medical expense at a cost of 
only $10 a year. At the same time I 











would have been relieved of all fear 
of a costly damage suit.” 

Are you sure you are protected 
against the many hazards of owning 
a home and driving a car? By neg- 
lecting just one important coverage, 
you could lose your home and your 
savings. It isn’t worth the risk when 
you can secure the protection you 
need — all in a convenient, easy- 
to-understand, easy-to-pay-for 
“package” containing just four 
policies. This- ‘‘package”’ takes 
the mystery out of insurance. 
This “package’”’ will safeguard 
you against loss of the things 
you earn and build and own and 
cherish. It will give you peace 
of mind. The cost is surprisingly 
low. 

_For full information, without 
obligation, please phone or visit 
your local Liberty Mutual office. 











Outstanding advertising can be prepared best 
when everyone concerned with it 


has a fanatical belief 


that a sales curve bending upward 


is one of the world’s most beautiful pictures. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, Inc., Advertising 


New York + Chicago ¢ Detroit - San Francisco - Hollywood - Montreal « ferenio + Lendoa 








2, TS OE BLESSES 








TESTIMONY FROM 


180 North Michigan Avenue. 





THE TALL TIMBER | 


International Power takes 
the forest giants in tow and 
takes the job in stride 


@ Billions of feet of timber brought from 
the depths of virgin forests are eloquent 
testimony to the stamina and ss aes of 
International Power. 


There, among the towering trees, Inter- 


national Crawler Tractors haul giant logs — 


over the rugged terrain, chunking rocks and 
deadfalls out of the way with bulldozer 


‘blades that carve out their own trails to 


the landings. 
For many years International Crawler 


* ‘Tractors have proved their power and their 


unbeatable economy. Their reputation. rests 
on thousands upon thousands of jobs of 
construction and reconstruction for indus- 


‘try and agriculture. 


‘Turre are jobs by the thousands to be done 
—highways, airports, bridges, dams, housing, 
farming, flood control and railroad mainten- 
ance; jobs in forests, mines and oil fields; jobs in 
big cities, towns and villages. All of these jobs 


will be well done when they’re done by rugged, . 


dependable, economical International Crawler 
‘Tractors, Wheel Tractors and Power Units. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Chicago 1, lilinois. 

























Doon = they will he eke ! 


Watch fer first showings of exciting 
new 1946 Hudsens in your community 


New car production is under way at Hudson. 


It will be expanded as rapidly as conditions permit, until the full 
capacity of our great, modern plants is again devoted to the __ 
manufacture of automobiles. 


There are many surprises in the first post-Victory Hudsons coming from 
our assembly lines. Fresh new colors. New appointments and 
fittings. New luxury and convenient features. 


Underneath the style and smartness pictured here, you may count on 
all those solid qualities which have won so many new friends 
for Hudson during the difficult war years. 


Reliability. Unfailing performance. Endurance. Low-cost operation. 


There ‘is an unprecedented demand for these 1946 Hudsons, among 
old friends and new. They will be distributed—fairly and 
evenly —across the nation, as production permits. 


See these brilliant new cars at your earliest opportunity. You will be 
welcome at the showroom of the nearest Hudson distributor or 
dealer, to get full information about the motoring satisfaction that 
Hudson offers for the coming year. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


HUDSON. 














Suppose 
hadn’t been home 


for 3 years? 





Chances are, the first thing you’d do when you got 
near a telephone would be to call the folks back home. 


That’s happening thousands of times every day now 
and we'd like to get every one of those calls through 
as quickly as possible. 


So if the Long Distance operator says — “Please limit 
your call to 5 minutes” — that’s to help everybody. It 


might be a service man who is waiting to get on the line. 


+ 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





LISTEN TO “THE TELEPHONE HOUR’ EVERY MONDAY EVENING OVER NBC 








How can you judge a business risk? : 


HOULD a company be judged, as 
S a financial risk, by a careful com- 
putation of its assets and liabilities? 
By an accurate measurement of its 
past performance and future pos- 
sibilities? Or should it be judged 
by these and more—by the character 
and ability of its management? 


During the depression, a large Mid- - 


west manufacturing concern faced a 
crisis in its career. In the company’s 
own words, it was suffering—along 
with many other business concerns— 
from “an oversupply of manufactur- 
ing facilities and debt, and an under- 
supply of sales and credit.” 


In the midst of the crisis, the com- 
pany found itself, one morning, with 
a large note called for payment in 
exactly forty-eight hours. The holder 


of the note agreed to extend it under 
conditions that the company felt were 
prejudicial to its future. After debat- 


ing the question for twenty-four — 


hours, the management decided to 
seek other financial aid. 


They came to the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company. The Bank had 
to act fast. Recognizing that most busi- 
nesses were in depression difficulties, 
the Bank looked at the record, found 
that the men in charge of the com- 
pany’s destirfy were men of character 
and ability—and granted them a loan 
in time to save the situation. 


Today, that business—P. R. Mallory 


and Company, Inc. of Indianapolis— 


is completing thirty years of progress 
in specialized metallurgy, electronics, 
and electro-chemistry. It has become 
a recognized leader in its particular 
markets. Its techniques, experience, 
and plant facilities, proved invalu- 
able in developing many critical items 
for the war-production program. 


Meanwhile, the friendly relation- 
ship established between the company 
and the Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany, has continued and grown even 
closer with the years. - 


BANK OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY 
meth OF Deets New York 














GREATEST NAME IN AVIATION 


FOR POSTWAR DEPENDABILITY 


In Global War, more demands are made on meh and 
machines in weeks than in years of peacetime experi- 
ence. The most thoroughly tested personnel and cargo 
plane in history is the C-54. Unparalled in depend- 
ability, this great air transport, modified as the DC-4 | 
and DC-6, will soon fly you on the postwar routes 
of leading airlines with comfort, speed, economy and 
assurance beyond anything ever before imagined. 


DOUGLAS DC-6 


Sister Ship of the Famous C-54 Combat Air Transport 

















Good Washrooms-— one of the “Big 4” 


~ iin good working conditions 


. «. according to a nationwide survey of both men n and 
women workers from more than 100 different plants. 


SALLY: “Guess the boss thinks pretty well of us—keeping 
these washrooms so spic and span.” 





JEAN: “I sure appreciate being able to clean up in a washroom 


that’s as pleasant as our own bathroom at home.” 


MoM. AND WOMEN workers all over the country feel 
the same as Sally and Jean about washroom facilities. 
When they were recently asked, in a coast-to-coast survey, 
what meant most to them in working conditions, they 
named these factors as the “Big 4’ in this order: safety 
devices came first, good lighting second, with proper venti- 
lation and good washrooms almost tied for third place. 


Modern sanitary washrooms with plenty of hot water, 


soap and good quality individual paper towels help keep 
workers happy. And they help keep germs from spreading 
by encouraging thorough washing. This means fewer ab- 
sences due to colds and their more serious complications 
that keep over a million men and women orey" from their 
jobs every day. 

So—check your washrooms regularly. Make sure 
they’re “Health Zones,” not “Germ Exchanges” — “morale- 
boosters,” not “‘temper-testers.” 





ScotTissue Towels 
are available 
at authorized distributors 


Good news for those who 
know the best is cheapest in 
the long run—ScotTissue 
Towels are back. One Scot- 
Tissue Towel dries both 
hands completély. And they 
have ten times their pre- 
vious rub strength, though 
soft as ever. For further 
suggestions on your wash- 
rooms, call the Scott. Wash- 
room Advisory Service. 








SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 
STAY TOUGH WHEN WET =) 











Trade Marks —_— “Soft-Tuff,” ‘Washroom Advisory Service” 


Reg. U. S. Pat. 











T’S a fact, not a theory, that your income 

—no matter how you earn it—is geared to 

the farmer’s income. If he’s prosperous, so 
are you. Your fortune depends on his. 


Agriculture’s people are so big a part of our 
population that any increase in their buying 
power pushes the whole national income up. 
Leading economists have charted farm in- 
come and national income over a 17-year 
stretch, proved that national income is 
always directly proportionate to farm income. 


Thriving agriculture, thriving country! It’s 
an Economic Law we have here; and it justi- 
fies feeling good about the $28,000 000,000 
Colossus earned last year, and the 
$16,000,000,000 he has salted away in savings. 
And add to this rosy picture the fact that 
Colossus has been assured a continuing 
prosperity by a guarantee of “parity prices”’ - 
for two years after the cessation of hostilities. 
No wonder advertisers are keeping a sharp 
eye on the American Farmer’s tremendous 
buying power, his giant pile of pent-up needs l ae 


—and his favorite magazine. OW, fo) 8 | nf ry 
G entleman 


RMERS-—-RURAL 9 — ADVERTISERS 


What business can ignore the farmer's strength? B 








Two Ways to Solve 


Your Product Marking Problem 





li 


CONCENTRATE ON IT WHILE 
DRIVING TO WORK 
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PUT IT UP TO 
Dennioon 






































You probably are thinking now about a new peacetime prod- 
uct. You’re also probably thinking about marketing that 
product .. . how to trademark it, package it or how to get 
your story across at the point of sale, among other things. 

That’s where Dennison comes in. Whatever your marking 
problem, remember there’s more than a century of specialized 
experience at your beck and call here in Framingham. So 
when the time comes, put your problems up to 





Dennison 


PAPER PRODUCTS FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY 





We'll be glad to help you plan today the special tags or labels 
which you need. Evidences of past performances are given in 
an interesting booklet on product marking and identification. 
Get the coupon that will bring yours to you in the mail today. 


TAGS © LABELS + SET-UP BOXES - MARKING SYSTEMS ° PAPER SPECIALTIES 








Dennison Manufacturing Company 
50 Ford Ave., Framingham, Mass. 
Please send me. without obliga- 
tion, booklet “If (You Could Only 
Be at Every Point of Sale.”’ 
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12 NEWSWEEK 


LETTERS 


Lousy Quarters 


We men of the Fourth Marines would like 
to voice our opinion of conditions since our 
arrival at the Yokosuka Naval Base on Aug. 
80. We are living in a lice- and rat-infested 
factory. The facilities are not fit for swine. 
We have been eating Jap rations (crab meat, 
rice, and dehydrated potatoes). 

Will you please straighten us out as to who 
won this war—the Japs or us? 


Forty COMPLAINING MARINES 
OF THE FourRTH 











c/o Fleet Post Office 

San Francisco, Calif. 
McCormack, the Musician 

Thank you for the splendid article on John 
McCormack in the Oct. 1 issue, publishing 
our favorite photo of the family. 

One point has not been emphasized 
enough; John McCormack was the finest 
musician I have known among singers. He 
could play both piano and violin and was a 





Wide World 
McCormack and a “baby” baby grand 


real student. Here is a telling incident: John 
was making a record of “Roses of Picardy” 
in Camden. Rachmaninoff was listening, fas- 
cinated. When he was through, Rachmaninoff 
said: “Really John, this is sentimental trash, 
but you make it a classic.” And that was the 
secret of his great popular appeal. 


Cuarves L. WacNER 


Manager 
New York City 


The Trouble with Americans... . 
After reading Foreign Affairs, Sept. 8, I 


‘have not been able to sleep a wink. 


I might as well tell you right now that I 
am French. 

How can such dramatic misunderstandings 
arise between people-full of good will, kind- 
ness, and honesty? 

One day an American soldier told me that- 
he liked the Germans better than the French 
because they had much better beer. I sup- 
pose he thought that we actually liked this 





Index this issue page 25 























: PERFORMANCE WINS HIGHEST REGISTRATIONS 
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. Ford Trucks that are being built today for 
civilian service are the greatest in Ford 

history. Notable engineering advance- 

ments bring you improved gas and oil 

: economy, longer life and still greater reli- 
ability. These latest benefits of Ford engi- 

I neering make plainer still the reasons why 

zs Ford Trucks are the Number One choice 

a of America. Your Ford 

at Dealer will gladly explain Cort | 

‘a them in detail. 





| | FORD TRUCKS 


AND COMMERCIAL CARS 


TRUCK-ENGINEERED @© TRUCK-BUILT @© BY TRUCK MEN 





| More Ford Trucks 
: lh the foad- On more jobs 


-for more good reasons / 









FORD ADVANCED 
TRUCK ENGINEERING 


MORE ECONOMY e MORE ENDURANCE e EASIER SERVICING 


A STILL GREATER 100 HP V-8 ENGINE with NEW Ford 


steel-cored Silvaloy rod bearings, more enduring than 
ever in severe service e NEW aluminum alloy cam-ground 
pistons with 4 rings each, for oil economy e BIGGER, 
more efficient oil pump and IMPROVED rear bearing oil 
seal e NEW longer-lived valve springs e NEW improve- 
ments in cooling e NEW efficiency in ignition ¢ in carbu- 
retion e in lubrication e Far-reaching ADVANCEMENTS 
in ease and economy of servicing operations. 


IMPORTANT FORD CHASSIS ADVANTAGES: Easy acces- 
sibility for low-cost maintenance e Universal service 
facilities e¢ Heavy-duty front axle e Extra-sturdy full- 
floating rear axle with pinion straddle-mounted on 3 
large roller bearings ¢ 3 axle ratios available e 2-speed 
axle available at extra cost e Powerful hydraulic brakes, 
exceptionally large cast drums e Long-lived needle bear- 
ing universal joints e Rugged 4-speed transmission with 
NEW internal reverse lock. 











“You may be surprised to learn that 

there are more than twenty kinds of anemia. 
A simple anemia which makes you tire 
easily can often be corrected in a 

few weeks. But no two anemias are alike, 
and each requires its own special treatment. 
The heartening fact is that we’ve now 
learned to correct faulty blood formation 
of the most serious kind. The important 
‘thing is not to wait until people say 

that you look pale, or until you have 
dizzy spells. If you aren’t feeling as 

well as you should, have an examination. 


Then you will know whether you really are 





anemic, and can obtain the proper care Pusnted by Fletcher Martin 


before your condition gets worse.” 


Four hotloe 


Since you may be anemic and not know it... 


1, Go to your physician for a thorough check-up—tintestinal trouble, 
profuse menstruation, and hemorrhoids are some of the many causes of 
anemia. Be examined by your doctor. He will quickly determine 
whether you are anemic, and will prescribe for you. 


2. Follow all his instructions—In order to make sure that your anemia 
will not recur, your physician will treat the underlying cause of your 
trouble. Help him by carrying out every one of his orders. 


3. If your anemia comes from loss of blood—Your doctor may put you 
to bed for a while where you can be warm and quiet. Do exactly 
as he recommends. 





FINE PHARMACEUTICALS SINCE 1886 


a 


“YOUR DOCTOR SPEAKS”—eighth in a series sponsored by Upjohn to bring better health to more people through current medical knowledge 


Copyright 1945, The Upjohn Company 
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rotten beer we have been drinking for~four 


years. It never occurred to him that the Ger- 
man beer he enjoyed was made with our 
supplies. 

This is a little thing. But I suppose it éx- 
plains very well the state of mind of the 
average Gl—the same childish mind that be- 
lieves that prices in France are of one kind 
for the Americans and of another for the 
French people, the same -honest mind that 
will never understand the hypocrisy of the 
Germans. We have also met these smiling, 
polite, obsequious Germans who gave us 
_ their seats in the Métro, smiled at little chil- 
dren, and “loved” and “admired” so much 
the great French people. 

How can the well-fed, healthy GI under- 
stand the weariness, the discouragement of 
our people? We certainly are no angels; we 
certainly lack the efficiency of the Ameri- 
cans; we certainly have crazy politics. But 
you have to live through a thing like occupa- 
tion to understand how the lack of food can 
undermine the energy of a nation. Sure, we 
never actually starved. Sure, there was the 
black market. But why discuss the fact that 
nobody with the average monthly salary of 
3,000 francs could go there very often, if 
at all? 

So the Germans are full of activity, well- 
dressed, neat, polite? The activity of the well- 
fed, the neatness of the thieves of all Eu- 
rope’s clothes and material, the courtesy of 
hypocrites. They were not so polite on our 
radio when they called the Americans drunk- 
en savages, hysteric beasts, nitwits, imbeciles 
who would be licked off the surface of the 
earth. But we had the courtesy not to be- 
lieve them. Do we judge the Americans by 


the drunken guys who roam our streets at 


night, assaulting and robbing? 


A FRENCH GIRL 
Paris 


Phar Lap’s Death 

Some time ago in NEwswEeEK (June 25) 
I was much interested in John Lardner’s con- 
troversy with an Australian newsman on the 
subject of drop-kicking versus punting a 
portable typewriter. This is a hell of a matter 
over which to have a controversy . . . but 


the thing that most intrigued me was the — 


reference to the famous Australian horse 
Phar Lap. 

Phar Lap’s death made the headlines in a 
big way. The headline seekers plunged into 
the case with zeal and came up with the ver- 
dict—“poison.” The fact that they did not 
actually find poison didn’t deter them. Head- 
lines flared and the case was sealed. 

Now, I am a. veterinarian, employed by 
the State of California for the past 28 years. 
Shortly after Phar Lap’s death, I was offi- 
cially engaged on the Perry place near Menlo 
Park in San Mateo County, where Phar 
Lap died. 

I discussed the matter with Mr. Perry’s 








Address all correspondence oa subscri; 

tions to Circulation Departmen 

Building, Broadway and 42nd Street, New York 

18, New York. Changes nd 

old and new addresses, and allow four weeks for 
to t Subscription Prices: 


U.S. and Hawaiian editions: $5.00 “one year, 
$7.50 two years, $10 three years. post- 
age $2.00 a year. Special rate for = of 

Forces in continental U.S. $3.50 
“Battle Baby’’ for Armed Forces overseas 
or FPO) by ~mail $3.50 a year. 








Scan you’re selling bulldozers. You 
can’t slip one into your brief case when 
you visit a prospect. But you caz show him 
motion pictures of a bulldozer in action! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., one of the 
world’s largest manufacturers of tractors 
and earth-moving machinery, not only 
uses motion pictures to sell, but also for 
sales training, employee training, dealer 
meetings, and operational instruction. 


For much of the Caterpillar motion pic- 
ture work, Bell & Howell equipment is 
standard, including the B&H Profession- 
al Camera, B&H Eyemo, B&H Filmo, and 
Filmosound Projectors. 


How Movies 
Can Work for You 


Send the coupon for the new 
booklet, “Movies Goto Work,” 
afullexposition of how movies’ 
can speed training in industry, 
put new life into sales promo- 
tion programs, give your sales- 
men a powerful selling tool. Also get our 
Filmosound Library Catalog, which lists thou- 
sands of films ideally suited to “‘filling out’ 
programs. 

Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New 
York; Hollywood; Washington, D.C.; London. 





New, Improved Filmosound 179 


Typical of the new B&H equipment is 
the Filmosound 179, a 16mm. sound- 
on-film projector built in the same 
tradition that makes B&H the pre- 
ferred studio equipment of Hollywood 
and the world. 








Supervisors’ con- 
ference, Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., views @ 
new Filmosound-pro- 
jected training film. 





BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7132 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 


Send without charge a copy of the new 
booklet, ‘‘Movies Go to Work,’’ telling 
how movies can work for us; also the 
Filmosound Library Film Catalog. 
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OPTI-ONICS—products combining the sciences of OPTics ¢ electrONics ¢ mechaniCS 


SINCE 1907 THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF PRECISION EQUIPMENT FOR 


MOTION PICTURE STUDIOS OF HOLLYWOOD AND THE WORLD 
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ELECTRICWELD 
TUBING 


PUTS STEEL AT YOUR SERVICE 
IN MANY USEFUL WAYS 


The conversion of long strips of sturdy steel into 
light, strong, durable tubing by the electricweld 
process demonstrates anew the adaptability of this 
most versatile of our metals to an infinite variety of 
equipment, articles and accessories. 

The alphabet of applications of electric-welded tub- 
ing runs from “A” for automotive parts (of which 
there are fifty-seven) to X-Ray equipment and back 
through bicycles, irrigation lines — adapted in war 
to invasion lines for conveying water, gasoline and 
oil to the fighting fronts — and on to office and play- 
ground equipment, furniture and washing machines. 

Steel tubing affords great strength with little 
weight. It can be fashioned in all manner of shapes 
by many methods of manufacture. It will readily help 
make up the deficiency of appliances and machines 
that war’s demands for steel denied us. It offers a 
challenge to the imagination and ingenuity of design- 
ets, engineers, and manufacturers to employ it in the 
creation of new and useful and attractive articles of 
steel to make our daily living safer, more comfortable 
and convenient. 





JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


Jat 
STEEL 


PivvesuAen 30, PENNeYLVANDA 
CONTROLLED QUALITY STEEL FOR PEACE 











TUBES OF STEEL 





Swift and accurate is Electricweld method of 
forming steel tubing. Coils of flat steel strip 
are fed into the forming rolls (see illustra- 
tion) and move along until they are per- 
fectly cylindrical in shape. Then they pass 
under two rotating electrodes, where, as 
the butted edges are pressed into contact, 
electric current flows through the steel, 
welding the seam and forming a solid wall; 
strong, yet light. Controlled Quality strip 
from J&L Strip-Sheet mill assures correct 
wall thickness, concentricity, and accurate 
size in the finished tubing. 


Steel tubing’s sheer beauty outranksthat of 
any other building section, allowing archi- 
tects wide latitude in combining utility with 
a distinctive decorative note in the design of 
all manner of buildings, from residences and 
apartments to hotels, office buildings, stores 
and schools. Metal working plants in 
America today use steel tubing to achieve 
results in beauty and usefulness undreamed 
of a few years ago. Tubing can be bent, 
beaded, expanded, swaged, spun, flanged, 
upset, grooved, fluted, flattened and other- 
wise altered in cross section to meet various 
design requirements. 


Steel shell containers to protect ammuni- 
tion in transit were produced in. J&L Elec- 
tricweld Tube Plant in Oil City, Pa., at the 
rate of 400,000 per month. 


Steel-Bellied snakes” our troops called the 
electric-welded steel tubing, adapted to in- 
vasion pipe lines, twisting over the land to 
convey gasoline, oil and water to the fight- 
ing fronts. Steel tubing, in 20 ft. sections, 
4 in. in diameter, was coupled with a spe- 
cial coupling that enabled men to lock two 
lengths together in 1 minute. A light truck 
could carry 1000 ft. of tubing. Two men 
could handle a length.and 20 miles of pipe 
could ‘be laid in a day. In Africa alone, 
1000 miles of this invasion line were in 
operation. The -4-in. line could deliver 
210,000 gals. a day. The 6-in. portable line 
had a capacity of 400,000 gals. 


First pipe for invasion line came from J&L 
Electricweld plant. Peace-time possibilities 
are for increased use in irrigation of farms, 
orchards, truck gardens, as a means to 
controlled food production, as well as to 
offset normally arid conditions. 


Tubing for furniture, bicycles, conveyors, 
handles, and playground equipment will 
now again be produced in large quantities 
at the J&L Electricweld plant. 


57 tubular members in an automobile in- 
clude air intake; oil filler and breather tube; 
radiator inlet and outlet tube; manifold 
tube; accelerator shaft and pedal tubing; 


‘| exhaust and tail pipe, propeller shaft and 


torque tubés. Accessories include tire pumps 





wc FROMIAN ORIGINAL DRAWING AND SKETCHES MADE AT J&L ELECTRICWELD TUBE PLAM* OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA, BY ORISON MACPHERSON 





and grease guns. 








Mission to Europe... 


To the great vineyards of Europe, in the 
early °80s, Italian Swiss Colony sent an 
expert viticulturist ...tq select choice cut- 
tings for new plantings in California. 


Set out on thesunny hillsides of Asti, these 
cuttings in a few years were yielding superb 
wines... wines destined to win repeated 
awards in-Europe’s own expositions. 


haua¥ Swiss Coron 


Wn 204 uth a Vio a for Oh YOUr foleabure igs 








Serve 
with macaroni 
or any paste... 
makes the meal : 
complete 








~ 


Today, the rich heritage of this past is yours. 
to enjoy...in the Colony’s famous table 
wines. Gold Medal Label California Bur- 
gundy, for example. You'll find it the per- 
fect complement to your roast or steak. 


Enjoy, too, Italian Swiss Colony’s delicious 


dessert wines... such as Private Stock 
California Port, Sherry and Muscatel. 
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Phar Lap: Australia’s great race horse 


hostler. This man was an old, very experi- 
enced horseman who knew as much about 
horses and their common diseases as most of 
the veterinarians in attendance. He was on 
hand from the time of Phar Lap’s arrival un- . 
til his death. That man was utterly disgusted 
with the publicity given the case and told me 
that if the animal had been properly handled 
as any such highly strung horse, should have 
been after a long period of inactivity, he 
probably would have lived to carry the glory 
of his colors and his country to many vic- 
tories. 

It was the opinion of this man that Phar 
Lap died of a very common disease of horses 
known as azoturia (excess excretion of urea 
or other nitrogenous substances). He was as 
well acquainted with the causes and symp- 
toms of this disease as any veterinarian, and 
I feel reasonably certain that his diagnosis is 
much nearer the truth than the widely ac- 
cepted theory of a mysterious poisoning. . 

R. E.“DuckwortH 

Berkeley, Calif. 


Pa 


Army Mathematics 

The latest bit of injustice is the ruling that 
men with 86 points (those in the States) 
would not be sent abroad. At the same time 
44 points was set for occupation. The idea 
seems to be—you’re overseas now and are 
going to stay there, like it or not. 

With the Articles of War governing us, 
all we can do is appeal to\the American peo- 
ple and Congress to see that War Depart- 
ment policies are consistent. If troops with 
36 points now in the United States are not 
to be sent overseas, those now abroad with 
more than 36 should not be slated for oc- 
cupation. 

SERVICEMAN’S NAME WITHHELD 


c/o Postmaster 
New York, City 


Roosevelt Roads 


In your Sept. 17 issue were listed several 
bases requested by the United: States Navy 
to be kept as major permanent peacetime. 
bases. You mentioned Roosevelt Roads, 
Puerto Rico, as a “secondary station.”  ~ 

During a recent tour of most of our Carib- 
bean and Panama bases I learned that San 
Juan Harbor is second-rate and cannot han- 
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Air Conditioning with 


CERTAINLY. With GOOD air con- 


ditioning, the air is fresh and sweet and clean. 
It is NOT haunted by the ghosts of stale to- 
bacco smoke and other odors... because itis 


not old room air used over and over again. 


There are two kinds of summer Air Condi- 
tioning. The good kind costs a little more... 
but it’s worth it. Good air conditioning is com- 
fortably cool, not too cold—not too warm. It 
is not too damp. The air circulates without 
drafts ... and it’s air that’s fresh and clean. 





out GHOSTS? 


et ‘ 


When it becomes available—soon, now that 
war is over—the G-E kind of air condition- 
ing incorporating G-E methods, know-how, 
and experience, will be the GOOD kind. It 
will be planned and balanced...and provided 
by reliable, efficient equipment. 

If you are thinking of installing any air 
conditioning, get in touch with a G-E Distribu- 
tor... now. 


General Electric Company, Air Conditioning 
Department, Section 58710, Bloomfield, N. J. 


BUY...and hold...VICTORY BONDS é 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Air Conditioning. 













“My First Flight from Casablanca to 
Chabua, India, taught me a lot of 
‘plane facts.’ I was heading for the 
Hump to entertain our G. I.’s in China 
...and hoping that the luck of the 
Irish would help me over that 19,000- 
foot rockpile. But our ride in a ‘Curtiss 
Commando .. . and the stories I heard 
about it ... really sold me! Remember 
back in *43 when the Burma Road was 
cut off? With only a trickle of supplies 
reaching the Chinese Army and our 
airmen, the situation was desperate. 
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All Good Eggs are air-minded. Soon you'll 
buy country-fresh eggs from hundreds. of 
miles away . . . just one of the perishables 
that you'll select because of the label— 
“‘ Air-Fresh.” And foods that Fly Com- 
mando, in the world’s largest, fastest, twin- 
engine transport, are a new treat for you. 


“THATS WHY 
| WANT TO RIDE 
THE AIRLINES THAT WILL 


PAT O'BRIEN . . 
PASSIONATE GHOST” + AN RKO PICTURE 


Then the Air Transport Command 
rolled irf% action. Overnight they built 
_ a new ‘lifeline’ to China, flying loads 
as high as 50,000 pounds gross weight 
in dependable Commandos, through 
monsoon rains, raging snowstorms, 
100-mile-an-hour winds and attacking 
Zeros. Soon more supplies were flowing 
into China than ever went over the 
Burma Road. The odds shifted . . . and 
you know the rest. The Army held out 
... thanks to the new Burma Road of 
the Air...the Curtiss Commando!” 


'e 


@ 





SOON: 10 BE SEEN IN “THE 


Feed Bag for 4400 Horses. Fuel for the 


Commando’s 2200-horsepower Wright», 


Cyclone engines pms 5 ay more quickly at 
necks 


fueling systems can 
pump it. So, with faster servicing and load- 
Commandos spend less time en route. 














Ca % 
Your Every Wish is granted promptly aboard 
a Commando. Just touch a service button . . . 
a soft chime sounds ...and a service light 
above your chair summons the hostess. To 
enable her to serve you more quickly and effi- 
ciently, there’s an attractive desk and comfort- 
able chair, at the rear of the luxurious cabin. 








Yesterday's Great Lifeliner 
Today’s Great Airliner 


Curtis 
Wright 


FIRST IN FLIGHT 























A MIGHTY BUSINESS 


It’s like an Atomic Bomb—its size belies its tremendous force; 
its potential taxes yout credulity and challenges your imagina- 
tion. Fresh from the wars it now tackles the problems of peace. 


“Big talk,” you say? That’s because you don’t know Ditto— 
its speed-up procedures, its revolutionary business systems. 





And yet Ditto is so simple—a machine that makes copies. 
But oh, how flexible! Copies from a paper original! No mats, 
no stencils! Two or more originals made at one time! Any 
pact or all of the information copied at will! Four to eight 
colors in one operation! Figures recorded as accumulated, PAYROLL—AIll records from one single writing! 
copied when completed! Originals used repetitively! PRODUCTION—Save ‘iti 36 busi dealing 


. ; i i orders into your shop! 
You’ve got to see Ditto at work to grasp the magic of it F 
all—see it solve a production problem and speed the flow of * PURCHASING—Get raw materials 10 days faster! 
goods through the shop; break a purchase-order and receiv- ORDER-BILLING—Eliminate 90 per cent of all 
ing bottleneck; solve an age-old back order problem. typing. 


And always it is available for simple jobs— duplicating 
tasks which every office has—producing copies at lowest cost 
at fastest speed with an office boy’s skill. 


wanneeeee MAIL COUPON TODAY aunaeune 


DITTO, Inc., 627 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, IIl. 


Please send us free, without obligation, actual forms 
for the following Ditto Systems: - 


Begin to understand? It’s fully explained in descriptive (Check which System you desire) 
literature you'll profit by reading. Write for it today! Predation H Order Billing 








(0 Other Systems for............c000 oddeatede 
: ONE-WRITING Company Name....cccccececccccccccesccce ccccccoeses 
My NaMG. 6 cccesditesscenscce DMCs Cccccesceceseeve 
BUSINESS SYSTEMS Ute onan ihe) cs dca i iog suns eGnuenainoes éoedesian 
COMBE sre cheese F Ke cock onvcee State 
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dle large warships whereas Roosevelt Roads, 
when it is completed, will be able to handle 
the largest ships afloat. The Roads has a 
1,100-foot drydock (graving) already com- 
pleted and _ its air strips can handle the 
heaviest bombers. 


MarTIN SHERIDAN 
War Correspondent 
Boston Globe 
Boston, Mass. 


Draft Strikers 


What to do with the strikers? I who am a 
soldier of the United States suggest to you 
lawmakers to draft the strikers. We need 
many men to police Japan. 

Then we who long for civilian life can be 
freed. We ex-servicemen will go ahead and 
make automobiles, produce gasoline and oil, 
and run those elevators. 


Sct. JoHN MANN 
Clovis, N. M. 


‘Rose’ and the Tigers 

It is with interest that I read in your issue 
of Sept. 17 the story of “Tokyo Rose.” The 
lady in question states to the newsmen that 
her broadcasts contained nothing but enter- 
tainment for the poor soldiers who could 
tune her in. 

Many were the times “Tokyo Rose” 
threatened the “Flying Tigers” with re- 
prisals for bombing missions against the Japs 
in Formosa and Indo-China. The day before 
Christmas Eve, 1944, “Rose” promised to 
give us hell for a mission completed the day 
before. She said her bombers would come 
to our secret airfield on Christmas Eve and 
would leave some Xmas presents. The Japs 
did come over but were unable to find us 
through the fog after sailing around upstairs 
for a couple of hours. 

The whereabouts of our field and the 
Eleventh Bomber Squadron was known to 
“Rose,” because that information was sold 
to her by the sister of a Chinese nurse, who 
was stationed at our dispensary. 


Myron M. ZANER 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Packard 


PRECISION-BUILT POWER 


Nearly 70,000 Packard marine engines 
and Packard-built Rolls-Royce aircraft 
engines—for the famous planes and boats 
at the right—helped to speed Victory over 
Germany and Japan. 


Presenting a 


atriotic Hoarder 


Supporting the coming Victory Loan— 
and holding on to all your War Bonds— 
is one of the finest ways to be a patriot. 


The boys who fought Germany and 
Japan did not let us down. We will never 
be able to repay our debt to them in full. 
But putting the Victory Loan over in 
rece time will be some recognition of 
what they have done. 


In addition to buying Victory Bonds, 
there’s another way to serve your country 
—and do yourself a service at the same 
time. 


It’s this: be a Car Patriot! 


Pamper your car—keep it rolling as 
part of the nation’s vital transportation 
system. Make it l-a-s-t. Even with the 
war won, it may be a long time before 
you can buy a new one. 


True, Packard is ready to build new 
cars, just as soon as materials become 
available. But like all other manufac- 
turers, Packard can produce only a limit- 
ed number. America’s total output of 
new cars this year will be only a drop in 
the bucket toward meeting the tremen- 
dous pent-up demand. 


So, we repeat—take good care of that 
car of yours. Whenever you need expert 
help, your Packard dealer is ready and 
eager to do his part. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 

















FOR THE. IQO4 CARRIAGE TRADE 


Famous since 1854 as a fine carriage builder, 
Studebaker — farsighted then, too — introduced one of the 
earliest ‘“‘horseless carriages.” This 

1904 model Studebaker was a snappy 2-cylinder, rear- 
entrance job with 15 horsepower — just in 
time to take advantage of a great new motor 
oil called Havoline, which was 

introduced that same year. 


The best protection your motor can have is todays HAVOLINE 


Constantly improved for 41 years, of Havoline Motor Oil all over 
the Havoline Motor Oil you get the country prove that more and 





today at your Texaco Dealer’s not more motorists are changing to 
only makes possible longer trouble- Havoline every day. A change to 
free engine performance but in- Havoline would benefit your car 
sures more gas mileage, more too! 

" : - Don't miss the TEXACO STAR THEATRE 
power, more battery life, easier on Sunday nights with JAMES MELTON 
starting and a cleaner motor. Sales Y/P* ond famous guest stars. See your news- 

paper for time and station. 


‘Jevie welcome az TEXACO DEALERS 


de-waxing, and 


HAVOLIK: 


MOTOR Ct. 
















STILL LOOKING AHEAD 


Famous now as a fine automobile maker, Studebaker — still 
farsighted — is planning greater cars than ever for the 

future. Many important motor improvements since 1904 
were made possible by Havoline lubrication 
discoveries such as 100% distillation, solvent 


“insulation” against 


extreme temperatures. Havoline 
looks ahead to great advances 


in motor lubrication 
for the future. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 








For Your 
Information... 


“T he days grow long in the sack. Lying 

there, just waiting for injuries to heal, 
becomes a tedious process. Magazines rate 
with mail from home to pass the time 
away. The arrival of the library cart rivals 
in interest mail call.” Those are the words 


of a United States Navy pharmacist’s - 


mate. They introduce a survey which he 
recently completed at a naval hospital in 
this country as part of his course in ad- 
vance market research as offered by the 
United States Armed Forces Institute, the 








A Dose of Salts 


government’s own correspondence-course 
school for military personnel. 


The pharmacist’s mate’s report is 
all the more interesting to us because 
civilian surveys of any sort are not per- 
mitted in any branch of the armed forces. 
This is his story—a story of “The Navy 
Incapacitated.” “A chief petty officer with 
30 months’ service on the Iowa swaps his 
copy [of Newsweek] with a Seabee 
whose leg was crushed on the Okinawa 
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General of the Army Marshall dis- 
closed this week how the great cam- 
paigns of the war were conceived 
and put into action. His historic re- 
port called on America to keep 
strong to keep the peace by main- 
taining a trained citizen Army (see 
Services). Intemational photo. 
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beachhead. A radarman second class, with 
all the authority of three months aboard 
an escort carrier, disputes the premises 
of Admiral Pratt. These are typical pres- 
ent-day Navy. 


“This is the Navy—the Navy In- 
capacitated—waiting to go home to the 
roar of Big Town or the quiet of Small 
Town—back to college-or to families they 
have never seen. These individuals, eager 
to inform, furnished the following data 
on NEwsweEk‘s relative popularity among 
servicemen and the influence, if any, of 
its military and foreign editions.” Here’s 
the way it goes. These bedridden heroes 
read an average of three weeklies, ex- 
cluding service magazines. Half of them 
read NEWSWEEK and they’re pretty regu- 
lar about it, devouring at least three com- 
plete issues a month. 





We're glad to learn that more 
than half of our Navy readers had seen 
Battle Baby which, as you know, is 
printed primarily for the Army but evi- 
dently hits a lot of ships at sea. Just as 
many respondents had kept in touch with 
the news through our various foreign edi- 
tions. As for departments, the boys” 
choices of the first three in the order 
named were Periscope, Fighting Fronts 
(now Services), and Sport Week. Most 
of the boys like the way we write. They 
also throw a few rocks. However, they 
appreciate our concise style, and our 
clarity. Ninety-one per cent were com- 
pletely satisfied’with our over-all coverage 
of the news, and 98 per cent considered 
us unbiased in our projection of news 
significance. 


As for what the boys are thinking 
in general, 65 per cent of them favor com- 
pulsory military training, first, because 
they think it’s good physical and discipli- 
nary training and, second, because they 
have learned a cruel lesson on prepared- 
ness. Less than half of the men feit that 
Russia’s entry into the Pacific conflict was 
of special benefit to MacArthur’s forces. 
Half believed: there would never be 
another world war (amen), but most of 
those who thought there would be figured 
it would come in twenty years. 


We're very grateful to the phar- 
macist’s mate for choosing us as a guinea 
pig and we hope he passed his course all 
right. We think we passed, too. 


“ls Sctlzio 
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"wuing pronoucts stnect : 
These ore the things that moke America strong: enterprise, ingenuity, on eager 
ness fo onswer ch visti which hove helped the bolt ond 
net ‘buslness to: umel the ln singly severe q' of Genero! industry. 





{gid Teas 
MIGHTY MEN ...- AND GREAT MACHINES 


2. THROUGH JO) 


Bolts and nuts used to be fashioned, one at a time, by mighty men — by blacksmiths. 
Then, almost a century ago, far-sighted Yankees instituted a new principle in bolt 
manufacture, embodied in the world’s first automatic cold-heading machine. 
The higher production and improved quality and strength of bolts turned out by the Ward Header 
meant that General Industry could also make important new strides in mass-producing quality 
products . . . and that more severe service conditions would be met with even greater fastener security. 
From 1845 when RB&W shipped its ee bolts and nuts up the Hudson in two-masted ogni 
to the present when streamlined =A trains or high speed trucks hurry them on their way 
. . . developments and "ee =* refinements in equipment as well as in material 
control and treatment have constantly helped to improve 
the strength, accuracy and finish of RB&W EMPIRE Bolts and Nuts . . . Today, upon its 100th anniversary, with its 
products being used by most of the world’s leaders, with the quality of those products reflecting the 
importance of fasteners in the great pattern. of Industry . .. RB&W pledges continuance of its traditional 
policy of investing heavily in research and equipment ...so that RB&W EMPIRE will 
continue to stand for the atmost in dependability. 
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RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


Factories at: Port Chester, N.Y. Coraopolis, Pa., Rock Falls, 1. idee office: at: 
Philode Chicago, Chottancogo, tos Angeles, Seattle. Dis- 
tributers trom coast to coust. eee tears dheot coeotehs, aocecttons cotolog. 
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~ What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's | 





Capital Straws 


| en Secretary Wallace plans 
to issue at the end of the year a com- 
prehensive forecast of the economic pros- 
pects of the U.S. for the coming calen- 
dar year. It will be the most detailed 
business forecast ever attempted by a 
public or private organization . . . The 
White House has asked Attorney Gen- 
eral Clark for his opinion on whether 
Presidential appointees who resigned 
their jobs to enter the armed forces must 
be reappointed to them under the Selec- 
tive Service Act. A number of top-rank- 
ing officials are involved . . . Retiring 


Foreign Economic Administrator Crow- - 


ley wants the FEA abolished before he 
steps out on Oct. 15. The President set 
a Dec. 31 deadline .-. . Postmaster Gen- 
eral Hannegan is considering a plan that 
may revolutionize the first-class mail sys- 
tem. Where practical, he wants to send 
first-class mail by air instead of by rail 
and he’s working on costs to see if this 
can be done at the regular three-cent 
letter rate. 


Perén’s Threat 


The Argentine dictator, Juan Perén, 
personally made an implied threat on the 
lite of Spruille Braden, former ambassa- 
dor to Buenos Aires who has been named 
U. S. Assistant Secretary of State for Lat- 
in American Affairs. Braden, who told 
about the threat at a closed meeting of the 
Senate Foreign Affairs Committee, said 
that Perén originally greeted him cor- 
dially. But at a meeting following dis- 
closure of Braden’s attitude toward the 
Farrell-Per6én regime, Perén glowered 
fiercely, declared that liberation of im- 
prisoned democrats would only result in 
their murder, and added with a menace 
ing scowl: “You might be murdered your- 
self for what you have said.” 


Hull and Argentine Policy 


Former Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
is the real author of the present U. S. 
policy toward Argentina, which resulted 

in the postponement and probably ulti- 
ones cancellation of the Inter-American 
Conference on Peace and Security sched- 
uled to open in Rio de Janeiro on Oct. 20. 
Assistant Secretary of State Braden con- 


sulted with Hull last week on what to 
do about Argentina. Hull then outlined 
the plan which the department adopted. 
Incidentally, when the State Department 
moved to postpone the conference be- 
cause of the Argentine question, it ac- 
tually intended to bring about com- 
plete cancellation. 


Diplomatic Changes 


President Truman has asked the State 
Department for names of likely candi- 
dates to succeed Ambassadors W. Averell 
Harriman in Moscow, John G. Winant in 


London, and Alexander Kirk in Rome. 


However, contrary to published rumors, 
there are no present plans for replacing 
Ambassador Jefferson Caffery in Paris. 
Other changes in the foreign service are 
also imminent. George F. Kennan, coun- 
selor of the Moscow Embassy, has sub- 
mitted his resignation to Secretary of 
State Byrnes in protest against what 
he conceives to be the vacillations of 
U.S. policy toward Russia. Ambassadors 
Charles Sawyer in Brussels and Norman 
Armour in Madrid and Minister to Switz- 
erland Leland Harrison have expressed 
their desire to resign for health or family 
reasons. When Armour resigns, the Ma- 
drid post is likely to remain vacant in- 
definitely as an additional reminder of 
American opposition to the Franco re- 
gime. 


Navy’s Next Chief 


Vice Admiral R. S$. Edwards, Deputy 
Commander in Chief of the U.S. Fleet 
and Deputy Chief of Naval Operations, 
rather than Admiral Nimitz, may succeed 
Admiral King as Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. Within the Navy Department 
there’s a good deal of -opposition to 
Nimitz’s appointment, partly on _ the 
ground that he’s poor at public rela- 
tions, and partly that a younger man soon 
should head up the Navy. Also there are 
high policy arguments for leaving Nimitz 
in charge of the Navy in the Pacific until 
the international situation is more settled. 
So unless Congressional or popular pres- 
sure forces Nimitz’s appointment, the 
60-year-old Edwards may be given an 
interim appointment for the demobiliza- 
tion period, with the understanding that 
a younger man will take over, probably 
in the latter part of 1946. 


National Notes 


Office of Defense Transportation offi- 
cials doubt that the ban on sleeper jumps 
of less than 450 miles will be rescinded 


‘much before the first ‘of the year, when 


enough new troop-sleepers will be avail- 
able to permit the Army to return most 
of the 895 requisitioned cars . . . Army 
and Navy field commanders who fail to 
discharge men with a surplus of points 
will face a reprimand. The Army has 
sent out a stiff memo to commanding 
officers on, the subject . . . On the advice 
of his physician, Col. Frank McCarthy, 
newly appointed Assistant Secretary of 
State, has applied for a three months’ 
leave of absence. McCarthy, an efficiency 
expert, has the job of reorganizing the 
State Department. 





Trends Abroad 


Expect the British to abandon their 
support of the present Greek Govern- 
ment. Under pressure from the Russians 
they are now ready to admit that Premier 
Voulgaris and his Cabinet are not as 
“democratic” as at first thought . . . In 
order to hold on to as many American 
dollars as possible, London has instructed 
British concerns and government agen- 
cies with offices in the U.S. to cut ex- 
penditures to the bone and to make no 
new buying contracts that extend into 
1946 . . . Bulgarian Communist and 
Agrarian party leaders are planning ex- 
tensive collectivization on the Russian 
model of the nation’s farming . . . The 
French Government has sent several pro- 
tests to Franco over Spain’s failure to re- 
lease French fliers who made forced 
landings in the Balearic Islands. 


Stalin’s Health 


Generalissimo Stalin is not in good 
health. He is reported to have had two 
minor heart attacks at Potsdam and he 
also is suffering from a liver ailment. The 
uncertainty of Stalin’s health has upset 
domestic politics in Russia. To some in- 
formed persons this accounts for the be- 
havior of Foreign Commissar Molotoff 
at the recent London conference. He ap- 
parently was afraid to agree to anything 
for fear it would get him in bad with the 
Russian factions angling for power in the 
event Stalin steps aside or dies. 


Attlee’s Answer 


Prime Minister Attlee’s response to 
President Truman’s request for the im- 
mediate admission of -100,000 Jews into 
Palestine was not encouraging. He said 
the British could not subscribe to any so- 
lution which the Arab world would op- 
pose, adding that the Arabs might be 


(No part of this. or the next puge muy be reproduced without written permission) 
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more amenable to increased Jewish im- 
migration if other countries, including the 
U.S., were prepared to accept within 
their borders a proper share of the non- 
repatriable Jews. He said that the prob- 
lem required deep study and that a deci- 
sion could not be made overnight. 


Truman’s Hint 

When General de Gaulle visited the 
White House in August President Tru- 
man facetiously told him he might prof- 
itably visit Belgium and take a few notes 
on the progress the Belgians have been 
making in adjusting the political and eco- 
nomic problems of reconstruction. De 
Gaulte apparently took the advice; he 
scheduled a visit to Brussels for this week. 


France’s Coal 


Despite accusations regarding “French 
inefficiency,” the output of French coal 
mines has reached 83% of the 1938 level, 
even with the handicap of a shortage of 
miners, slim food supplies, and rundown 
machinery. Some French and U.S. ex- 
perts are now condemning the British for 
not doing better with the coal mines in 
their occupation zone. 


Foreign Notes 


French Communist Leaders profess 
satisfaction with the Communist showing 
in the cantonal elections, in which they 
chalked up moderate gains. In their 
present position, their responsibility is 
limited and they are free to team up 
with other leftist groups or snipe from 
the sidelines as the others try to cope 
with the difficulties sure to come . . . Lt. 
Gen. Joseph Stilwell soon will return to 
the U.S. from the Pacific. He had been 
expected to command the Korean. oc- 
cupation forces . . . A partial explana- 
tion for the slowness in trying Jap war 
criminals is the delay in arrival of Counter 
Intelligence Corps records. The corps, 
however, is newly reinforced with Army 
officers who lived in Japan as language 
students. 





Surplus Property 


The White House is readying a direc- 
tive to the FBI, the Treasury Investigat- 
ing Unit, and other governmental agen- 
cies for a drive to prevent irregularities 
in surplus-property disposal. A similar 
directive already has gone out in a spe- 
cific case in President Truman’s home 
state of Missouri, where large numbers 
of investigators are at work. The Presi- 
‘dent told Congressional friends that his 
experiences as head of the War Investi- 
gating Committee had indicated the im- 


portance of close supervision over what’ 


otherwise might become a “fifty-billion- 
dollar scandal.” Incidentally, the Presi- 
dent soon will give Surplus Disposal 
Director W. Stuart Symington absolute 
authority over the disposal activities of 
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the various agencies, in addition to the 
general policy and advisory powers he 
has at present. 


Coffee Price Increase 


Expect a change in coffee price-con- 
trol regulations within the next ten days. 
Ceiling prices may be raised or elimi- 
nated entirely. The OPA will oppose the 
action, but the decision probably will 
come through Reconversion Director 
Snyder and the State Department. Since 
European countries entered the market 
on Aug. 10, purchases through regular 
trade channels in producing countries at 
U.S. ceiling prices have been impossi- 
ble. If ceilings are raised the increase 
will be around 3 cents a pound, and. it 
will be passed on to the consumer. If 
controls are lifted there will be an in- 
crease of about 5 cents in the producing 
countries, which also will be reflected 
in the consumer price, unless safeguards 
are incorporated in any agreed changes. 
Current quotations in Brazil are 5 cents 
a pound above U.S. prices. 


Business Footnotes 


Washington officials warn that the 
Contract Settlement Act of July 1, 1944, 
contains severe penalties (up to $50,000 
for corporations, $10,000 and five-years in 
jail for individuals) for destruction of 
records relating to war contracts within 
five years after settlement or termination 
of hostilities . . . A jet-propulsion mo- 
tor weighing, less than 100 pounds has 
been developed by Ford and Willys. Be- 
cause of a blazing exhaust stream, the 
engine is dangerous for commercial use, 
but engineers believe they can overcome 
the difficulty . . . U. S. distillers have em- 
barked upon an intensive drive to export 
whisky. Some producers already have en- 
tered the Swedish market. The dearth of 
Scotch in world markets has enhanced 
their opportunity . . . Discount reports 
that price controls will be lifted -from 
sugar soon. Officials say there would be 
nothing to keep the price from spiraling 
as it did after the last war, when it went 
to 26 cents a pound. 





Returning Columnists 


Robert S. Allen, former columnist 
partner of Drew Pearson, is planning to 
return to Washington Jan. 1 as The 
Philadelphia Record’s 
Allen, who served on General Patton’s 
staff and lost his right hand in the war, is 


no longer on friendly terms with Pear- 


son, possibly because of the latter’s bitter 
and continued denunciation of the gen- 
eral. At the same time, Joseph D. Alsop 
Jr., who with Robert Kintnér formed 
another columnist team, also is coming 
back to Washington to collaborate with 
his brother Stewart on a syndicated col- 
umn for The New York Herald Tribune. 
Joseph Alsop resigned a Navy commis- 
sion to serve in China with General 


bureau chief. 
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Chennault and was captured by the Japs. 
His brother enlisted in the British Army, 
fought with Field Marshal Montgomery 
in Africa and Italy, transferred to the 
U.S. Army and parachuted into France 
to aid the Maquis. i 


Radio Notes 


Watch for Loretta Young to star on 
her own network show . . . Mary Pick- 
ford and Oscar Levant also may head up 
their own variety programs this winter 
. . . Radio’s Superman soon will be de- 
feated for the first time by an atomic 
man, a German injected with kryptonite 
. . . If Frank Morgan clicks during his 
current appearances on the Kraft Music 
Hall, the sponsor may give up its battle 
to retain Bing Crosby, who won’t return 
to the air this year . . . Those who should 
know say that the Gulf Oil Corp. may 
drop the We, the People program, ‘which 
led summer-show listener ratings . . . 


. Another feud is developing between 


radio programs and the film studios over 
the number of movie plugs required 
when Hollywood stars make guest radio 
appearances. 


Miscellany 
Work on the $6,000,000 seven-story 


plant to house Marshall Field’s Chicago 


Sun will begin early next spring. The 
plans are completed and the building 
site already chosen for the newspaper, 
which now is printed in The Chicago 
Daily News plant . . . Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt may make a lecture tour this 
fall : . . Col. Timothy McInerney, ex- 
Boston newsman and Army industrial-re- 
lations expert, will be named director 
of public relations for the Justice De- 
partment soon . . . William Benton, the 
new Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public and Cultura] Relations, is reported 
favorably inclined toward the requests of 
two foreign correspondents, Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer and Paul Winkler, to acquire the - 
OWYTs French magazine, Voir. 


Movie Lines 


Lester Cowan, producer of “The Story 
of GI Joe,” won't distribute any more 
of his movies through United Artists, and 
insiders predict that a number of ‘other 
top-flight producers, including David O. 
Selznick, will follow suit. They blame 
bad management and Chaplin-Pickford 
domination of the organization . . . 
Studios on location will provide a ready 
market for walkie-talkie radio sets. Sev- 
eral outfits shooting desert and mountain 
scenes already are using the equipment 
with impressive savings in time and 
money .. . Warner Brothers is investin 
about $4,000,000 in “Night and Day, 
a dramatization of Cole Porter’s life, 
which puts the movie among the all-time 
highs for production costs . . . Paramount 
will follow up one of Bob Hopé’s suc- 
cesses, “My Favorite Blonde,” with a 
sequel titled “My Favorite Brunette.” 

















/ e Taking it easy is mighty important after a tough day 
or a tiring trip—so you'll find that rest and relaxa- 
tion are specialties. The quiet, friendly atmosphere 
is a real help when you just want to sit back and 


relax. 
































2 e Corned beef hash or Cherries Jubilee, Hotel Penn- 

_ sylvania food is something to cheer about! Plenty of 
variety, generous portions, all prepared to your taste 
by a staff of expert chefs and cooks. No better food in 
town! 
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3 e We know you’ve got to look your best for that im- 
portant appointment. So slip us the trousers with 
the missing crease, and the travel-tired coat and vest 
—we’ll have them sponged, brushed, pressed, and 
back to you in jig time. . 





























4, Want to shave between bites? Want to enjoy the 
pleasure of a leisurely breakfast in bed? Call room 
service. The delicious Hotel Pennsylvania food may 
not be there before you hang up the phone, but we 
promise it won’t be long after. 











5. e “Good night” is a promise, not a wish, in the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, thanks to the restful comfort of the 
beds that made the Hotel. Pennsylvania famous. 























YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 
FOR VICTORY BONDS 
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It will be deliberate White House policy to place no obstacles 
in the way of reasonable wage boosts (see page 33)—the 
amount of increase depending in every case upon conditions in 
the particular industry involved. 


Durable-goods prices need not be raised materially, if at all, to 
justify such increases, in the opinion of Administration econo- 
mists. They deny that abandonment of wartime wage control 
in such industries as automobiles and stéel will necessarily start 
an inflationary spiral. If labor’s demands are kept within reason- 
able bounds, they contend, increased wage costs can be wholly 
or largely absorbed by improved technology and prospective 
corporation-tax reductions. 


The cost of living probably will rise as a result of wage in- 
creases, but how much is still uncertain. One leading govern- 
ment economist guesses that heavy-industry prices will go up 
about 5% if an over-all wage increase translates itself into a 2 
to 4% boost in living costs. 


These figures are disputed by some other Administration econo- 
mists. While conceding that steel and automobile prices are 
a relatively small factor in the cost of living, they expect the 
wage-boosting example of the heavy industries to be followed 
by consumer industries. In some cases, notably textiles, these 
latter industries lack the capacity to absorb increased labor costs 
and will have no choice but to raise prices. Guesses on the 
resulting increase in cost of living range up to 20%. 


An Italian election may be called soon in spite of the failure 
of the London conference to work out a peace treaty for Italy. 
The U. S. State Department and British Foreign Office officials 
are considering the advisability of pressing for an early expres- 
sion of democratic opinion in Italy. 


Negotiation of a separate peace between the Western Allies and 
Italy is not contemplated. So long as there is a possibility of Big 
‘Three agreement, Great Britain and the U. S. will not act in such 
an important matter‘without Soviet approval. But the possibility 
of taking interim rehabilitation measures short of a treaty with- 
out consulting Russia is being explored. 


The argument for an early election is that delay will play into 
the hands of the extremists. The labor victory in Britain and 
the prospective swing toward social democracy in France may 
set a pattern for Italy if an election is held now, it is argued. 
But if the Italians go through another bad winter without a 
peace treaty and without hope, ‘their dissatisfaction may well 
be capitalized by the Communists. 


Senate hearings on the atomic bomb will reveal violent dis- 
agreement between the Army and some of the scientists who 
helped perfect the weapon. The Army wants tight control of 
future experimentation by a government commission of soldiers 
and civilians. The scientists want government help but not 
control (see page 39). 


Differences of opinion over the time required for other nations, 
particularly Russia, to build their own bombs also will be aired 
at the hearings. Some experts contend that it will take the Rus- 


sians at least five years to perfect a detonating device and to 
build uranium reduction plants even after they know the for- 


mula for fission. The method is intricate and the necessary ma- 


chinery extremely delicate. 
© 


Meat will be plentiful from aa on. Agriculture Department 


officials are no longer worrying about the adequacy. of supply. 


‘Instead they are wondering whether the demand will hold up 
well enough to sustain present prices. Producers and slaughterers 
have been promised that subsidy payments for beef (50 cents 
per hundred pounds to producers and up to $3 for slaughter- 
ers) won't be cut off without six months’ advance notice. 


Woolen fabrics will become plentiful by midwinter, thanks 
to Army cutbacks. Also there will be plenty of turkeys *for 
Thanksgiving. 


Washers and ironers will reach retail stores by early winter. 
They will sell at prewar prices. Some electrical gadgets already 
on the market are finding few buyers. Much to their surprise, 
manufacturers are finding prospective purchasers willing to wait 
for improved products and new materials. 


Legislation merging the armed, forces is still in the cards de- 
spite defeat of the merger amendment to the government 
reorganization bill in the House. This amendment was turned 
down primarily on procedural grounds. Many members who 
voted against the amendment will support a separate bill con- 
solidating the Army, Navy, and Air Forces. 


The House Military Affairs Committee headed by Representa- 
tive Woodrum is about ready to underwrite President Truman’s 
recommendation to put all‘the armed services under one tent. 
With the exception of the Navy, the services are reconciled to 
consolidation. . 


Navy Secretary Forrestal, while favoring unified procurement 
and unity of command under a joint board, will oppose outright 
merger of the services. He thinks the various branches should 
retain their individual identities. But if defeated, he is the 
most likely choice of the Administration to become the first 
Secretary of National Defense. 


The Civilian Production Administration, successor to the WPB, 
will be a short-lived agency. It probably will go out of business 
next March or, at latest, by next June. Meanwhile it will carry 
on where the WPB left off, controlling scarce materials and 
guarding against reconversion bottlenecks. 


The CPA will have experienced leadership. John D. Small, its 
chief, has been WPB Administrator Kmig’s top assistant for 
more than a year, planning and handling reconversion. Wallace 
Skuce, who will direct reconversion, and Lincoln Gordon, who 
will handle -priorities, also are experienced hands. Small may 
try to lure back into service some of the WPB officials who 
already have rejoined private industry. 


Congressional leaders are complaining of lack of liaison with 
the White House. In spite of President Truman’s friendliness to 
Congress, they say, they are less informed about Administration 
affairs, particularly in matters of foreign policy, than during 
the Roosevelt Administration. They will urge Truman to im- 
prove communications between White House and Capitol. 
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You Can Really Pack It — ~ 
in the “PACKET” 


Here is a cargo carrier designed specifically to carry 


cargo... bulky tons of it! 


Fairchild engineers squared the conventional round 
or oval fuselage cross-section, designed a floor that is 
level (at standard truck floor height), sides that are 
perpendicular and a ceiling that is horizontal. 


When you carry cargo in the “Packet,” you can: 


STOW IT—economically, efficiently, without interfer- 
ence from curved surfaces. The ‘‘Packet’s” boxcar-like 
interior aids efficient weight distribution, eases handling, 
speeds loading and unloading of freight. in bulky units. 


ANCHOR IT—quickly, surely, maintaining flying bal- 









— 


ance and safe, unshifting cargoes. Fairchild designers 
placed recessed tie-down rings every 20 inches on the 
cargo floor. 


FLY IT—tons of paying freight, swiftly for delivery to 
premium markets. Fairchild engineering ingenuity cre- 
ated in the “Packet” an efficient airplane . . . a plane 
with which shippers can move goods at costs comparable 
to surface transportation . . . a plane which lends the 
Fairchild “touch of tomorrow” tomodern freight delivery, 


Designed and built for the Army Air Forces, the ‘‘Packet’: 


has many peacetime commercial uses. You can learn more 


about them—write us on your business stationery. 


‘ 


AIRCHILD ENGINE AND a upp aie tee 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Ranger Alreraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L. t. e 
Subsidiary: Al-Fin Corporation, Jamaica, L. t., N. Y¥. 


Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. ° 





Duramold Division, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Affiliate: Stratos Corporation, Babylon, L.1., N. Y. 
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PRIVACY! And courteous, attentive service from employees 
proud of their art in extending travel hospitality is yours at the 


push of a button! 


Me 


YOU'VE BEEN SWELL about the 
travel situation . . . and we’re glad 
to say that things are looking bet- 
ter now. 


There are still millions of troops 
to be gotten home, but the way 
Pullman works with the railroads 
—through its centrally controlled 


““pool’’ of sleeping cars—makes 
Pullman comfort available to more 
civilians, too. 

So, ask for Pullman space next 
time you take a trip! 

You’ll enjoy service, comfort and 
safety that no other way of going 
places fast can match! 


COMFORT! The bed is big and soft. The sheets are fresh. The 
car is clean and safe. A swell night’s sleep prepares you for the 
? busy day ahead! 


| Pp U LLMAN For more than 80 years, the greatest name in palaisieagics transportation 


© 1045, THE PULL’ .N COMPANY 
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Washington's Higher Wage Plan 


Fails to Meet U.S. Strike Crisis 


Old Tie-Up Maneuvers Show 
Administration Behind Pay Boost 
of at Least 15 Per Cent 


Out of the maze of strike news last 
week the long-awaited Truman wage 
policy began to emerge. There was no 
definite, official declaration, but any busi- 
nessman or labor leader who wet a finger 
to the wind knew that the course had at 


last been set and the policy determined. © 


Its essence: A 15 to 30 per cent increase 
in peacetime wages in all major indus- 
tries—without resultant price increases if 
possible but with them if necessary. 

The tipoff was provided by the gov- 
ernment’s handling of the oil strike. The 
chief actor was President. Truman’s new 
Secretary of Labor, Lewis B. Schwellen- 
bach. In. five days last week, the Admin- 
istration’s wage policy faced its first test 
—and failed signally: Reason: The oil 
industry refused to knuckle. 


Story of an Offer: The steps leading 

up the showdown were these: 
@ On Sept. 16, the Oil Workers Interna- 
tional Union, CIO, launched a walkout 
against major oil companies, eventually 
- encompassing some 35,000 refinery work- 
ers in seven states. Cause: demand for a 
30 per cent industrywide wage increase. 

A three-day conference in Chicago 
deadlocked on the industry’s counter- 
offer of a 15 per cent increase to be ne- 
gotiated company by company (NEws- 
WEEK, Oct. 8). Schwellenbach then in- 
vited the disputants to Washington. 

@ After a four-day parley last week 
things stood this way: Schivellenbach 
proposed arbitration of the industry’s 15 
per cent offer and the union’s 30 per 
cent demand; the union promptly ac- 
cepted; the industry balked, proposing 
arbitration between 0 and 30 per cent. 

While the nation waited to see how 
this deadlock would be solved by Wash- 
ington, The New York Times commented 
editorially: 

“As the handling of this particular 
question may* set a precedent . . . it is 
important to see just ‘where the present 
procedure is leading . . . The arbitrator 


is apparently to be permitted to decide 
only what particular increase should be 
granted between 15 and 30 per cent. 
Thus the companies are penalized at the 
very start for having offered any increase 
at all . . . The union on its side may 
regret that it did not place its wage de- 
mands even higher. Mr. Schwellenbach, 





Associated Press 
Schwellenbach: He offered 15 per cent 





in other words, has set a precedent here 
which must tend to discourage a com- 
promising spirit in voluntary wage nego- 
tiations ‘in advance of government inter- 
vention. Both sides may feel that what- 
ever concessions they make voluntarily 
will be used against them by the gov- > 
ernment.” 

The Administration’s solution to the 
deadlock came last week end. Under his 
war powers, President Truman ordered 
seizure” of the plants of 26 oil com- 
panies, producing one-third of the na- 
tion’s supply. 

Mr. Truman put operation of the 
plants in the hands of the Navy. Choice 
of the Navy, rather than of the Pe- 
troleum Administrator for War—presuma- 
bly because the oil stoppage critically 
delayed the Navy’s shipping program— 
pleased union leaders, who regard the 
PAW as an oil-industry wolf in govern- 
ment clothing. 

The union promptly ordered its strik- 
ing members back to work, a return that 
began slowly in some areas. It was out- 
spokenly willing to return “for the gov- 
ernment,” but stressed that it was con- 
tinuing to strike “against the companies.” 
Still unanswéred was the wage question. 
Under the War Labor Disputes Act 
seizure of a plant puts into effect the 
same conditions of employment exist- 
ing at the outset of a strike, and any 
changes, as in wages, are up to the 
War Labor Board. 


Trouble in Coal: With the departure 
from Washington of the oil quarrel, 
Schwellenbach turned to another trou- 
bled industry whose labor unrest prom- 
ised to outreach even oil's. 

To the Secretary’s conference table, 
also by invitation, came John L. Lewis 
and representatives of the mine operators, 
to thresh out a two-week strike in soft 
coal which had closed down 529 mines, 
made more than 150,000 miners idle, 
cut daily production by 749,000 tons, 
and indirectly brought a steel crisis with 
the shutdown of blast furnaces. Here the 
issue was not wages, but Lewis's long- 
standing drive for recognition for 50,000 
mine foremen and supervisors as United 
Mine Workers men. 

Pending the outcome of the Washing- 
ton talks, the Solid Fuels Administrator 
moved to conserve dwindling supplies by 
banning shipments of coal from the 
Appalachian fields and the Great Lakes 
region to any but hospital, utilities, rail- 
roads, and other essential users. The SFA 





*First since the Jap surrender, second since Mr. 
Truman became President (first: the token seizure of 
the Illinois Central Railroad Aug. 24 after a threat- 
ened strike of the railroad brotherhoods). 
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also urged dealers to ra- 
tion deliveries to Eastern 
households. 


Trouble Everywhere: 
The oil and coal crises 
loomed against a backdrop 
of strike woe elsewhere: — 

TELEPHONES: On Friday 
200,000 members of the 
National Federation of 
Telephone Workers . 
brought on a four-hour 
halt in Jong-distance calls 
throughout the nation. 
Reason: NFTW wanted to 
wam the National Labor 
Relations Board against 
upholding an NLRB trial 
examiner's report which 
disbanded an NFTW New 
Jersey affiliate because it 
was ‘“‘company-domi- 
nated.” Complainant: a 
rival CIO union. 

With the only unaf- 
fected long-distance calls 
those of an emergency na- - 
ture, the stoppage was so 
complete and nationwide 
that, as a union negotia- 
tor put it, “even Presi- 
dent Truman won't be 
able to put through a call 
to his mother in Missouri 
if he wants to.” 

Movies: In Hollywood, 
the 29-week-old strike of 
the Conference of Studio 
Unions (in a jurisdictional 
battle with the International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employes) flared into 
violence. Police used tear gas and fire- 
hose when fighting arose over the at- 
tempts of IATSE members to pass picket 
lines at the Warner Brothers studios at 
Burbank. In this strike, too, a new tech- 
nique cropped up. Pickets outside movie 
houses offered free auto rides to the 
beach to prospective theater’ patrons, or 
tipped off the ending of mystery films 
running inside, thus successfully divert- 
ing trade. 

LONGSHOREMEN: Candidate for the 
nation’s most off-again, on-again strike 
was a walkout by 30,000 members of 


the International Longshoremen’s Asso- ~ 


ciation (AFL) which paralyzed shipping 
in New York Harbor (see page 74). 
During the strike’s first week Joseph P. 
Ryan, union president, twice announced 
its ending and the resumption of nego- 
tiations over a disputed contract with 
shipping owners—each time to have 
members of the union ignore his an- 
nouncement. Notices signed “rank and 
file committee” appeared on pier doors 
barring a back-to-work movement ex- 
cept for those “working on troop and 
Red Cross ships.” 


Bus Drivers: Despite the efforts of 


the United States Conciliation Service, 
2,700 Pacific Greyhound lines bus drivers 
in seven Western states walked off in a 





wage dispute, stranding hundreds of 
riders. 

AvuToMoBILEs: General Motors turned 
down a United Automobile Workers’ re- 
quest for a 30 per cent wage increase 
with a flat pledge by GM _ president 
Charles E. Wilson to resist the union’s 
“monopolistic power” to force extraction 
of “excess wages for work not per- 
formed.” The rejection came on the first 
day of formal union-company negotia- 
tions, prior to a strike vote of 350,000 
employes scheduled for Oct. 24. 


Peace, Partial: But elsewhere in the 
auto industry, and in other fields, 

impses of truce appeared: 
@ The United Automobile Workers an- 
nounced the ending of the six-week wild- 
cat strike at the Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co. 
of Detroit with a promise by UAW offi- 
cials to reopen negotiations with the com- 
pany of the point at issue: the local’s de- 
mand for reinstatement of three fired 
union officials. The “Ford Motor Co., 
which laid off 50,000 workers largely be- 
cause of the Kelsey-Hayes strike, began 
plans to resume production.. ~ 
@ In New York City a Fifth Avenue bus 
slow-down, which had the big double- 
deckers traveling hub to hub at a snail’s 
pace that jammed traffic, ended with an 
agreement to arbitrate the bus drivers’ 
five-year-old grievances. A longshoreman’s 
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Mob Scene: Pickets buck Srehoses in a movie-studio strike 


hal tabaiveed alpying 
ad paralyz pping in 
New York Harbor, iad 
with an agreement to re- 
turn to work pending ne- 
otiation of a more satis- 
actory contract with ship- 
ping owners. 
@ In New Jersey efforts 
of mediators brought to a 
close strikes by bakery 
drivers and public-utility © 
gas workers. 
@ A scheduled strike of 
Railway Express em- 
ployes, threatening to dis- 
rupt parcel and pickup 
service in nine large cities 
throughout the nation, was 
averted for at least a 
month when President Tru- 
man appointed a special 
three-man board to investi- 
gate their wage grievances. 
Maybe 

The widespread inabil- 
ity of management and la- 
bor to come to terms 
dampened last week what 
would otherwise have 
been two of the most opti- 
mistic reports on the prog- 
ress of reconversion. One 
was issued by a private 
group; the other, by a gov- 
ernment agency. 
; The private group, the 
Committee for Economic Development, 
released the results. of spot checks in 
nearly 900 communities, large and small. 
The survey indicated that reconversion 
“may” proceed very rapidly, but the 
word “may” was heavily underscored. 

The CED made plain that its sur- 
vey was more a study of the planning 
business had done as of the end of 
September than it was a forecast for 
the future. Its hesitancy was obvi- 
ously based on the contents of the local 
reports themselves. Two samples: From 
Detroit: “Unemployment peak now 
reached and should begin to lessen by 
Oct. 15 if labor difficulties can be over- 
come.” From. MitwavuKEE: “Were it not 
for strikes, the majority of unemployed 
could be reemployed within three 
months, practically all in six months.” 

Even stronger words than the CED’s 
came from War Production Board Chair- 
man J. A. Krug as he issued the second 
in a series of reports on reconversion. 
Usually optimistic, Krug flatly predicted 
that unless. labor and management 
reached agreement by the end of Octo- 
ber, all current reconversion forecasts 
would be meaningless. He declared: “It’s 
silly to talk about the progress of recon- 
version with the strike situation what it 
is. It’s a paradox that plants which we 
worked so hard to have ready are now 
closed because of strikes.” — 
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Pieces of Tojo 


The GI habit of picking up souvenirs 
extended quickly to Japan. Last week, 
ex-Premier Tojo’s belongings began ar- 
riving piecemeal in the United States: 

@ In Dumont, N. J., Mrs. George Little- 
wood opened a letter from her husband, 
a surgical technician with the 98th Evac- 
uation Hospital in Yokohama. Out fell a 
needle. She read the accompanying letter, 
written at 12:30 a.m. the night Tojo 
was rushed to the Army hospital (NEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 24): “Here you have. it— 
the needle through which the slant-eyed 
devil who engineered Pearl Harbor re- 
ceived the blood plasma that saved his 
life . . . I mixed the blood plasma and as 
soon as I removed the needle from his 
arm I made sure I got it.” At the Borough 
Hall where Mrs. Littlewood works, prac- 
tically all Dumont stopped in to see 
the needle. ; 

@ Louisville, Ky., had a more personal 
memento. T/Sgt. John R. Clore, who 
helped carry Tojo to the operating room, 
sent his parents a bloodstained scrap of 
cloth from Tojo’s pants—fine woven sum- 
mer broadcloth. “We changed his clothes 
for pajamas,” wrote Clore. “There was a 
wild scramble for his clothes and I got 
a good piece of his pants. Guess I could 
get $1,000 far it. Boy, was I excited!” 


wow 


Men Wanted 


Noisy drinking bouts, singing sessions, 
wheezy arguments, and sentimental remi- 
niscences about the Argonne and Chéa- 
teau-Thierry still filled the hotel rooms. 
But the nightmare hilarity in the Loop 
which in other years made _ veterans’ 
conventions one enormous shindig even 
in gusty Chicago was barely noticeable 
last week when the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars held their 46th annual encamp- 
ment. 

Thoughtful members among the 6,500 
delegates spent a good deal of time visit- 
ing veterans’ hospitals and dutifully at- 
tended sessions in the Chicago Stadium. 
Openly determined to outstrip the more 
ebullient American Legion in a bid for 
new members, VFW officials sedulously 
followed a four-day program of serious 
business likely to appeal to the 5,000,000 
fresh veterans who, retiring Command- 
er-in-Chief Jean A. Brunner hopes, will 
join up in the next two years. 

One disappointment hit the conven- 
tion. President Truman was unable to 
make the opening address. In _ partial 
compensation delegates watched lanky, 
grinning Pfc. Paul Davis, 36, step for- 
ward in the battle dress he was wearing 
six days earlier in Tokyo to receive a 
$1,000 reward offered by. the Ottawa 
County, Okla., post of the VFW for be- 
ing the first Ottawa County man to 
enter Tokyo. 

‘Though the encampment theme was 
-“Let’s Win the Peace” and various speak- 
ers stressed the need of keeping the na- 
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tion militarily strong, the delegates made 
no bones about their major interest: the 
future of the men who fought the war. 


Who Gets the Job? Attentively they 
listened as William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, de- 
clared AFL unions were waiving initia- 
tion fees for veterans and that full sen- 
iority would be insisted upon for men 
who left union jobs for the service. On 
a more ticklish question Green was less 
forceful. 

“With respect to veterans who never 
held a job before,” Green said, “the issue 
is in doubt due to the complexities of 
industry and the seniority system itself 
and labor will welcome a decision by 
Congress clarifying the varied interpreta- 
tions of the Selective Service Act’s pro- 
visions on this subject. I want you to 
know that labor does not and will not 
oppose a practical solution of this diffi- 
culty which will protect the rights of 
servicemen and keep the seniority system 
from being destroyed.” 

Later, during a lull, a veteran arose 
and asked if a veteran should be com- 
pelled to join a union and pay dues be- 
fore getting a job. The audience roared: 
“No!” 

Green’s statement, many veterans felt, 
left the seniority problem unsolved. So 
far as the convention was concerned, it 
settled it in its own way by adopting a 
resolution. The demand: Establishment 
of statutory seniority for veterans of this 
war equivalent to the time they spent 
in the armed forces. 


The Bonus, The Wife: Among ten 
other resolutions adopted were these 
recommendations: _ 
@ A bonus of $3 for every day spent 
in home service, $4 for overseas, with 
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maximums of $3,500 and $4,500 re- 
spectively, plus $500 for disabled vet- 
erans. 

@ American retention of the atomic 
bomb secret. (Rejected: A resolution to 
turn over control to the United Nations 
Organization. ) 

@ Promotion of full employment through 
incentive taxation rather than govérn- 
ment spending. 

On the final day, Joseph M. Stack, 
burly Pittsburgh detective, was elected 
commander-in-chief, Louis E. Starr of 
Portland, Ore., senior vice commander- 
in-chief, and Ray H. Brannaman of Den- 
ver, junior vice commander-in-chief. 
However, two heavily promoted ideas 
fell through: (1) to elect a veteran of 
this war to the post won by Brannaman; 
and (2) to admit women veterans to 
membership. 

The small attendance of new vet- 
erans (about 500) defeated the first plan. 
Action on the second was deferred for 
a year by a two-to-one margin. “I guess 
the fellows just had to vote against it,” 
said one veteran. “Otherwise _ their 
wives would have raised hell when they 
got home, and if the Wacs and Waves 
got in we'd probably never get away to 
another convention without our wives.” 


oF 


The Girl in the Iron Lung 


The romance had budded under @ 
Georgia moon more than.a year ago. 
Then Pfc. Ralph B. Welsh of Morris- 
town, N.J., and Dartmouth College was 
at Camp Wheeler and pretty Julia York 
was a student at Wesleyan in nearby 
Macon. By the time Welsh was shipped 
to Europe in October 1944, they had 
become engaged. 

Last spring, Welsh received a prized 





The pin-up winner talks overseas to the GI who entered her photo (right) 
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Veterans wait in the rain at Fort Devens for scarce surplus trucks 


gift: a photograph of Julia taken upon 
her graduation from Wesleyan. When 
his outfit, the 2nd Battalion, 398th In- 
fantry, ran a contest at Waiblingen, Ger- 
many, to choose its pin-up girl (offering 
a free trip to Geneva to the GI with the 
winning entry), he submitted his pretty 
fiancée’s picture. 

On July 24, Miss York was stricken 
with infantile paralysis. She was rushed 
from her home in Macon to Atlanta and 
placed in an iron lung at Grady Hos- 
pital. Informed of her illness, Ralph 
stepped up the pace of his letters to one 
a day without fail. 

Last week, hospital attendants wheeled 
Julia and her iron lung near a telephone. 
A few minutes later, she heard her fian- 
cé’s voice. He was calling from Geneva 
to “Miss 2nd Battalion.” 

Her first sentence: “When are you 
coming home?” Welsh’s reply: “As soon 
as I possibly can.” 

Afterward, to doctors who decline to 
predict when she will be out of the lung, 
Miss York happily made her own fore- 
cast: “I’m going to get out of this thing 
and into a wedding dress yet—you just 
watch and see.” 


PnP 


Brakes on the Trucks 


Many a serviceman of this war, sweat- 
ing out the long days and nights in 
Europe and the Pacific, had dreamed of 
postwar independence: a small business 
at home, equipped at a reasonable outlay 
by picking up bargains at promised gov- 
ernment surplus-goods sales. For ex- 
ample, thousands of Army trucks would 
be available ‘or civilian buyers. - By 
Congressional order veterans would get 
first call on surplus goods worth up 


to $2,500 over sometimes better-heeled 


stay-at-homes. 
‘ Last week though trucks by the thou- 
sands awaited disposal, red tape and pos- 
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sibly negligent or incompetent methods 
were making it hard for the dream to 
come true. 


The Big Gripe: The advance notices 
said 2,000 used Army trucks, from half- 
ton size up to big eight-wheelers, were to 
be sold in ten days at Fort Devens, 
Mass., starting at 8:30 am., Oct. 2. 
Anybody could attend, but only veterans 


could buy. Arrangements were in charge | 


of the Smaller War Plants Corp. 
Long before the scheduled» hour the 
grounds were jammed. One veteran had 


_come from Detroit to get a truck, another 


from Maine. One had driven 175 miles 
from Norwalk, Conn. The air was full of 
the good-natured talk of men with high 
hopes. The scheduled hour passed but 
the sale did not start. Word got around 
that the price list had failed to arrive 
from the Department of Commerce. 
At 10:30 it began to rain. Some 150 
persons managed to find shelter, but be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 waited outside. 
Once somebody announced the price list 
would arrive at 12:30. No one cared to 
leave even for food. The list didn’t ar- 
rive, and the crowd waited through the 
day in growing discomfort and anger. 
.Wednesday things were better. The 
price list came. But only 100 trucks were 
sold. Things improved Thursday. The 


SWPC put more clerks to work: 175. 


trucks were sold. With seven sales days 


remaining, the veterans voiced their com-.- 


plaints: They were being allowed to buy 
mostly junk while better vehicles were 
saved for large-lot sales to dealers at 
prices lower than the veterans paid. In- 
dignantly, the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
announced it was protesting to Massa- 


_ chusetts delegates in Congress. 


‘TT Wanna Truck! Critics of the whole 
program for disposing of surplus proper- 
ty to veterans could cite other cases of 
faulty administration: 
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@ Richard Holloway, 25, of Palisades 
Park, N.J., veteran of the Army (June 
1940-September 1948) and the merchant 
marine, wrote his congressman he had 
been trying without luck since last July 
to buy a trailer truck to start hauling 
fruit and vegetables from Florida to 
New York. He had borrowed $2,500 from 
a ‘New Jersey bank and had got $2,500 
credit from the government. Net result 
to date on his truck application: a polite 
run-around. 

@ Another veteran with more than a 
years foreign service decided to return 
to the roofing business. He applied to a 
local Smaller War Plants Corp. office for 
a truck and was told it would be at least 
six weeks before he would get an answer. 
Méanwhile, he noticed that dealers visit- 
ing the SWPC office were arranging to 
buy large numbers of surplus trucks. 
Angrily, he wrote the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars in Washington. 

@ Hung Lee and C. K. Lee, veterans who 


_ operate a Washington laundry, bought a 


truck several weeks ago, but when they 
returned to Fort George G. Meade, Md., 
with a tow car, the truck had been re- 
sold to another purchaser. Later through 
SWPC pressure the Commerce Depart- 
ment got the Lees another truck. 

@ Last Monday, about 100 veterans car- 
rying letters from the SWPC authorizing 
them to buy trucks went to Fort George 
G. Meade only to find that fewer than 
30 vehicles were available in the cate- 
gories and types they wanted. 


Where’s Henry? In Washington 
SWPC officials were snarled in red tape 
not of their own making. The blame, they 
said, rested largely on Henry Wallace’s 
Department of Commerce. According to 
them, thousands of applications for sur- 
plus property—mostly trucks—have been 
passed on to the Commerce Department 
by the Smaller War Plants Corp., only to 
be ignored. 

The Commerce Department claims, 
however, that the muddle in great part 
dates from the establishment of the Sur- 
plus War Property Administration under 
Will Clayton early in 1944. Clayton be- 
lieved in a small top-policy staff. When 
the Surplus Property Board took over, it 
inherited this staff, and not much of an 
administrative organization had ever been 
set up to keep in touch with conditions 
outside Washington. Nor has the Surplus 
Property Board, in the view of some 
critics, provided the right guidance for 
the Commerce Department, disposal 
agent for surplus consumer goods. 

Two weeks ago William S. Bradley, di- 
rector. of surplus-property activities for 
the Commerce Department, announced a 
forthcoming series of ten-day freezes on 
surplus trucks in. various parts of the 


’ country. During these periods sales are to 


veterans only. The first freeze (Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Richmond, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Trenton, and Wilmington) 
started Oct. 1. 

But even this arrangement did not dis- 
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pel the mounting ill feeling between the 
Smaller War Plants Corp. and the Com- 
merce Department. Those behind the 
scenes noted a distinct chillness between 
SWPC Director Maury Maverick and 
Wallace. Last Tuesday, Rep. Carter Ma- 
nasco, Alabama Democrat, promised in a 
House speech to inquire into the “reasons 
why the veterans’ preference provision 
in the Surplus Property Act is not being 
carried -out.” ; 

But the greatest hope of unraveling the 
tangle lay in W. Stuart Symington, new 
Surplus Property Director. Expressing 
his dissatisfaction with the way trucks 
and other surplus goods were being 
handled, Symington said: “It is my in- 
tention that this situation be remedied 
immediately.” 


oo 


The Loud Ranger 


In the sheriff's office at Newhall, Calif., 
one day last month, Capt. Ambrose Stew- 
art made speedy arrangements with De- 
tective Sgt. Charles E. Kelley for an old- 
fashioned western manhunt. Early that 
morning as Ernest Pineau, elderly govern- . 
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would drop his rifle. Pineau was dead cer- 
tain he was dealing with a desperado. He 
notified county police. 


Hi-Yo Silver: Nearing Pineau’s ranch 
next day, a posse halted in Agua Dulce 
Canyon at the Triple A Ranch of Jeffer- 
son W. Asher, wealthy Los Angeles at- 
torney. To run the ranch, complete with 
swimming pool and fine cattle, Asher six 
months ago had hired a new foreman, 
Charles Costler, 38, a hearty, aggressive 
man, 6 feet 3 inches tall and weighing 
215 .pounds, soon dubbed the “Lone 
Ranger” by neighbors. Now, Costler vol- 
unteered to join the posse. 

As the posse rode away into a valley 
ringed with massive formations of slate, 
the hulking foreman was in the lead 
armed with one of Asher’s .22-caliber 
rifles. As they rode, he talked. He talked 
so much, indeed, that the officers won- 
dered. The search was fruitless. 

But Costler’s talk about guns and bul- 
lets had made the deputies suspicious. 
Checking his record, they discovered he 


. had once served a Federal sentence on a 


dope charge and had recently passed 
two worthless checks—for $15 and $10. 








Nimitz on Parade 


The Army had long since had its 
chance at homecoming extravaganzas in 
its receptions for Generals Eisenhower 
and Wainwright. Now it was the Navy’s 
turn to show how it could greet a five- 
star admiral—Chester W. Nimitz. Wash- 
ington agreed on one point: Of the three 
welcomes, the one accorded the Pacific 
Fleet commander-in-chief in the capital 
last week outdid the other two in size and 
showmanship. 

Preparations for the Nimitz homecom- 
ing included a dazzling array of “special 
features.” The Navy threw open to the 
public nine battle-scarred fighting ships 
from the Pacific, anchored for the occa- 
sion in the Potomac. It plastered Wash- 
ington with 2,000 posters of Nimitz. Over 
the parade route along Pennsylvania and 
Constitution Avenues it provided the big- 
gest air armada ever to fly over an Amer- 
ican city—1,000 Navy fighters and bomb- 
ers, including a squadron trailing red, 
white, and blue smoke streamers. 

In the hour-long line of march itself the 
Navy included units of midshipmen, Ma- 
rines, Navy nurses, Spars, Waves, and 





Riding into a California canyon, the sheriff's posse is led by none other than the ‘phantom’ suspect himself (arrow) 


ment trapper of mountain lions and 
coyotes, was stowing his gear into a 
truck behind his ranch house 25 miles 
to the east, someone hidden in the un- 
derbrush 250 feet away had fired three 
.22-caliber rifle shots at him, one barely 
missing his head. 

Pineau picked up a rifle and trailed the 
sniper a mile to a cave. As Pineau 
crawled under a fence, a voice from the 
cave boomed: “OK, Buddy, you can 
stand up now.” Then the sniper, with 
hat: pulled low over his eyes, covered 
Pineau with a gun and announced he was 
going to kill him. Later, relenting, he al- 
lowed Pineau. to leave on condition that 
he would not try to identify him and 


A comparison of the empty shells from 
the sniper’s gun and the cartridges the 
foreman carried convinced them the man 
they sought had been riding with them 
in the posse itself. Pineau, facing Costler, 
said he wasn’t certain the foreman was 
the man. But the sheriff's office felt the 
search was over. Its contention: 

Costler apparently had been butcher- 
ing his employer’s cattle and hogs for the 
black market (Asher reported $1,500 
worth of livestock and poultry missing). 
Believing Pineau had detected him by 
accident, Costler tried to kill him. 

Last week, unable to raise bail, Cost- 
ler was jailed, charged with passing bad 
checks and assault with a deadly weapon. 


veterans of every naval engagement from 
Guadalcanal to iwo Jima. In addition, 
tractors towed captured Jap aircraft, and, 
symbolically bringing up the rear, was 2 
truck emblazoned the “Alpha and Omega 
of the Pacific War” and bearing two ex- 
hibits: a 1,600-pound bomb (dud) 
dropped by the enemy on the battleship 
West Virginia at Pearl Harbor, and, sus- 
pended from a yellow-colored pagoda, 
the samurai sword yielded up by a Jap 
vice admiral in the surrender ceremonies 
in Tokyo Bay. 


The Tumult: Amid this elaborate dis- 
play the ruddy-cheeked, 60-year-old ad- 
miral moved with a modest reserve that 
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broke down time and again under the 
plaudits of the million Washingtonians— 
on holiday from government office, 
school, and shop—who turned out to ac- 
claim him. 

Landing at Anacostia naval air station 
with Mrs. Nimitz shortly before noon on 
Friday, Nimitz walked with springy step 
to greet his three daughters. (Their chief 
plan for him: a musical evening playing 
records—he is an old record-collector.) 
Then the family turned him over to his 
public. 

Nimitz drove to the Capitol, addressed 
Congress, and then took his place in the 
lead car of a cavalcade headed for the 
Washington Monument. Midshipmen 
greeted him with the Navy’s famous 
four-N ‘cheer. Smiling and saluting, the 
admiral posed amiably for a score of 
Waves who burst through police lines, 
cameras in hand. Further along the line of 
route, he laughed heartily when 
a little Negro cadet stepped for- 
ward smartly, saluted so hard he 
lost his balance and sat down. 
At the Washington Monument, 
from a reviewing stand built to 
represent the deck of the U.S.S. 
Missouri, Nimitz made his sec- 
ond speech of the day. Next he 
drove to the White House, 
where President Truman pre- 
sented him with a gold star rep- 
resenting a third Distinguished 
Service award. : 

In the evening, capital citi- 
zenry honored Nimitz at a $10- 
a-plate hotel dinner, with most 
of America’s top war leaders in 
attendance. Nimitz observed: 
“We've got everything we need 
right here for a small war.” 


The Atomic Olive: Into the 
gaiety of Nimitz’s Day the ad- 
miral injected a serious mes- 
. sage. Famous for his tight-jawed 
plain speaking (at Pearl Harbor 
in December 1941 he had 
snapped to a dejected staff: 
“What the hell are you standing 
around waiting for?”), the naval 
leader had some blunt words 
for his hearers both on Capitol 
Hill and at the Washington 
Monument. 

The atomic bomb, he em- 
phatically declared, had not won the war, 
nor had Russia’s entry; the Japanese had 
sued for peace earlier—because Japan, “a 
maritime nation, dependent on food and 
materials from overseas, was stripped of 
her sea power.” America, possessor of 
the world’s mightiest sea power, should 
eS not “pat it on the back and let 
it die.” 

Nimitz concluded: “Let us go forth in 
all friendliness . . . But let us make cer- 
tain that our olive branch is planted firm- 
ly in a rich soil with a high content of 
Uranium 235. This, I maintain, is not 


onan but what we in Texas and in 
Navy call ‘savvy’.” 





* 


Admiral Nimitz enjoys Washington’s biggest 
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tress. Then by plane (the Presidential 


A Good Time Was Had by All 


Caruthersville is a dusty little 150-year- 
old Mississippi River town lying behind 
a high earthen levee and concrete wall 
in the cotton and alfalfa’ lowlands of 
Missouri's “boot heel” section. It has sev- 
eral Protestant churches, the Majestic 
Hotel (48 rooms, 19 baths), a post office, 
a depot, and five old-fashioned saloons 
which do an extraordinary business Sat- 
urday nights but offer only weak beer 
for Sunday hangovers. 

Eleven : ars ago this month Harry 
S. Truman and Cvruthersville took a 
shine to each other. Back in 1934, the 
town’s 6,600 citizens, white and black, 
liked the unassuming Democratic candi- 
date for the United States Senate and 
cast the votes which decided his victory. 
The .candidate, in turn, liked not only 
the people but their annual American 





C-54, the Sacred Cow) the President and 
his staff departed for the Mississippi Val- 
ley. Two other planes carried newsmen. 


‘Hi, Harry! For four hours the planes 
flew at 8,000 feet. The President played 
poker, dozed for an hour, then chatted. 
Blytheville, Ark., where the planes final- 
ly landed, was jammed with sightseers 
and draped with flags and “Welcome 
Truman” signs. Briefly the President 
halted at the home of J. A. Leach, father- 
in-law of a nephew of Mrs. John W. Sny- 
der; then settled back in an open car for 
the 25-mile ride to Caruthersville. 

Cheers and shouts of “Hi, Harry!” 
heralded the approach to the 60,000 citi- 
zens and outlanders who swarmed the 
Caruthersville streets. Hundreds of flags 
were flying; soldiers at present-arms lined 
the curbs. An ingenious movie theater 

manager had spelled out on the 
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Legion honky-tonky carnival. He prom- 
ised to return every year. Caruthersville 
said it would be waiting. Down through 
the years, the vow was never’ broken, 
even during the Vice-Presidential cam- 
paign in 1944. 

Last week end Mr. Truman and Ca- 
ruthersville renewed their friendship. 

Before the President could start on 
his five-day vacation he had a friendly 
duty to perform. To Berryville, Va., 62 
miles from Washington, he motored with 
Mrs. Truman and their daughter Mar- 
pare to be best man at the wedding of 

is old Missouri friend ex-Sen. Bennett 
Champ Clark and Violet Heming, the ac- 


marquee: “Hail to our chief. We 
think he still plows a straight 
furrow.” — 


Supper—Methodist Ladies: 
The President drove straight to 
the Majestic Hotel. He walked | 

_ into the small dark lobby, past 
the empty barber chair and the 
jam of handshakers, and upstairs 
to his newly painted second-floor 
room and bath. A few minutes 
latér, in view of the lobby, he 
crossed the upper hall in shirt 
sleeves. Outside the crowds still 
yelled for good old Harry. 

Because the hotel lacked a 
dining room, the big chicken 
supper was served by the ladies 

_ of the Eastwood Methodist 
Church in the hotel’s “meeting” 
room—a al space with 
noleum on the floor and peeling 
flowered paper on the walls. At 
the urging of one of the women 
he went to a battered old up- 
right piano, badly out of tune, 
and played Paderewski’s “Min- 
uet.” He wisecracked: “When 

a «6. Stalin heard me play that, he 

signed the protocol at Potsdam.” 

‘After more handshaking and 

more talk, the President slipped 

away to bed at 10:30. 
Outside, the town roared its 

way through the biggest Saturday. night 
in years, piling in and out of the saloons, 
wandering through the midway where 
bands blared, the merry-go-round spun, 
and farmers gaped at the girls in the 
sideshow. But Mr. Truman slept. 


Breakfast—Baptist Ladies: A few 
minutes after 7 a.m. Sunday someone 
shouted to a sleepy secret service man to 
get on his toes: The President had gone 
out for a walk. Half-dressed, half-shaved, 
the secret-service .nan bustled down the 
street. The President, spic and span in 
gray flannel, had walked a block to the 
Mississippi and was heading back past 
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Boot Heel Jive: Between church doings and horse racing Mr. Truman (left, in stand) watched the girls at the fair 


post office and depot, shaking hands 
with people. 

After breakfast (served by the ladies 
of the Baptist church), the President 
once more wandered into the lobby, out 
to the porch, back to the lobby and out 
to the sidewalk. The sectet-service men 
looked harassed. Chewing gum, the Pres- 
ident shook hands with children, with un- 
shaven, grimy, tieless farmers, with old 
friends and their wives, and with stran- 
gers. He posed for amateur photographers, 
accepted a new $20 modified western 
style buff felt hat (size, 7%) from Julius 
M. Kohn, head of Kohn Clothes, Hayti, 
Mo., listened to a tot sing “Bell: Bottom 
Trousers” for him, signed dozens of auto- 
graphs, and accepted a life membership 
in the Pemiscot County Lions Club at a 
ceremony on the front steps of the hotel. 

At 11 o'clock he went to the First 
Baptist Church, listened to a 30-minute 
sermon by the Rev. D. K. Foster, and 
dropped a dollar in the collection plate. 


Dinner—Presbyterian Ladies: Mid- 
day dinner was served by the ladies of 
the Presbyterian Church. Then after a 
nap and more handshaking, the President 
rode to the Legion carnival with Gov. 
Phil M. Donnelly, Senator Briggs, and 
the rest of the party. 

Skirting the big noisy attractions, the 
Presidential party headed straight to the 
judges’ box at the race track. The first 
race had been run, but the President and 
the others quickly picked their horses 
and laid their private bets. Final event 
of the day was the President Harry S. 
Truman Derby offering a $250 prize. To 
the winner (owned by a descendant of 
Jesse James) the President presented a 
cup, then made a speech. 


/ 


Sunday supper was served by the Bap- 
tist ladies. Again there was handshak- 
ing. Happily, at last the President went 
upstairs: A big poker game was on the 
night’s schedule and the Truman luck 
looked good. 


Poe 


Fencing in the Bomb 


President Truman’s long-awaited views 
on how to control atomic energy went 
to Capitol Hill last week. In a special 
message, the President called for an all- 
powerful “atomic-energy commission” 
which would rule the development and 
use of atomic energy in the United 
States. 

He asked Congress to give the com- 
mission the admittedly “drastic and far- 
reaching” authority to (1) control all 
government-owned land,. mineral de- 
posits, stockpiles, plants, and other prop- 
erty constituting sources of atomic 
energy or connected with its develop- 
ment; (2) buy other such materials and 
property—including that outside 
country—not already owned by the 
United States; (3) conduct all necessary 
research, experiments, and operations on 
atomic energy for military, industrial, 
scientific, or medical purposes; (4) li- 
cense any property available for such re- 
search on an equitable basis which would 
prevent monopoly; and (5) prescribe the 
conditions for the production, use, im- 
port, or export of the “substances” con- 
taining the sources of atomic energy. 

The commission, its members to be 
named by the President and approved 
by the Senate, would also have the 
sweeping right to set up security regula- 
tions governing the treatment of informa- 


the - 


tion, materials, and equipment under its 
control, with suitable penalties for viola- 
tion. 


Shadows of Discord: On two impor- 
tant points over which controversy has 
already flared, the Presidential message 
was vague. On the question of how far 
government control would encroach on 
the “spirit of free enterprise,” Mr. Tru- 
man declared that the commission should 
interfere “as little as possible” with pri- 
vate research and private enterprise. 

In the international sphere, the Presi- 
dent echoed the view held by most sci- 
entists that foreign research would in 
time catch up with our own knowledge 
of atomic secrets. Therefore the “hope of 
civilization,” he said, rested on interna- 
tional “arrangements” which would re- 
nounce the use of the atomic bomb but 
encourage cooperation on hamessing 
atomic energy for peaceful and humani- 
tarian goals. He revealed that he would 
begin discussions toward this end first © 
with Britain and Canada, and later with 
other nations. But.he stressed that these 
discussions would not bring any Ameri- 
can disclosures concerning atomic-bomb 
manufacture, our exclusive project. 

Bills embodying the domestic phase 
of the President’s message were prompt- 
ly introduced in both houses. On the in- 
ternational phase, however, trouble lay 
ahead. Opposition to any release of 
atomic secrets to other nations appeared 
in high places. Senate Foreign Relations 
Chairman Tom Connally said: “We 
found it first. It is ours.” House Judiciary 
Chairman Hatton Sumners said: “Why 
such a hurry to dump this $2,000,000,- 
000 product . . . out into a disorganized 
and largely psychopathic world?” 
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Battle of the Freedoms 


The State Department was still un- 
dergoing reorganization as a result of 
the appointment of James F. Byrnes as 
Secretary of State when President Tru- 
man on Aug. 31 unexpectedly ordered 
it to liquidate the Office of War Informa- 
tion and Office of Inter-American Affairs, 
which had three times as many people 
overseas as State. ; 

Byrnes asked Assistant Secretary Will 
Clayton and Counselor Ben Cohen to 
propose someone competent to merge 
the ddéomed information agencies into 
the department’s creaky public-relations 
machine. They turned up the name of 
William Benton, vice president of the 
University of Chicago (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 17), whose energy had been im- 
pressive on advisory committees on 
which Clayton, Cohen, and Benton all 
had served. Chester Bowles, OPA direc- 
tor, surviving partner in Benton & 
Bowles, the advertising agency from 
which the candidate resigned a decade 
ago, naturally echoed the endorsement. 
~ After his acceptance of an assistant 
secretaryship of State, Benton had only a 
single brief conference with Byrnes be- 
fore the Secretary took off for the London 
Foreign Ministers Conference. Since 
then, he has been on his own. By last 
week, Benton had found that Freedom 
of Information and Freedom of Enter- 
prise, his two commandments, often 
don’t mix. 


Benton and Woes: The worldwide 
radio. network of the Army Signal Corps 
illustrates his difficulty. Unrivaled in 
speed and power of transmission, the 


Army network, if commercialized, might 
enable American news services to meet 


subsidized foreign competition. But three 


American communications companies are 


_already in the field. Sale of the transmit- 


ters to one company would probably 
doom the other two, so the only solution 
Benton currently sees is joint ownership 
by the three, with Federal representa- 
tion on the governing board. But the 
armed services favor full government 
control. 

The big news services themselves pre- 
sent another problem: While courting 
the government’s help on communica- 
tions, they are jealous lest Federal in- 
formation operations encroach on them. 
If, on grounds of the expense, for ex- 
ample, AP, UP, and INS decline to cable 
to Australia a Presidential speech which 
the department wants published there, 
should the department. distribute it to 
Australian papers free? The furthest Ben- 
ton has gone toward resolving such ques- 
tions is the loose dictum that government 
information shall be primarily of a non- 
newsworthy nature. 

Thirteen short-wave transmitters leased 
from private owners to wage psycho- 


logical warfare present another riddle. - 


Shall the government withdraw entirely 


‘from a field in which the private owners 


see scant profit opportunities, the Latin 
American sector excepted, and, if so, 
how shall American air-wave culture 
compete with Moscow radio and BBC? 
The department’s old hands doubt that 
Congress will go for the plan on which 
six of the seven private licensees have 
agreed—a single, mutually owned cor- 
poration, managing all the transmitters 
and completely controlling the programs, 








Harris é: Ewing 


ust Like Concress: Capitol pages got a new twist on the ancient art of spell- 
when Edgar Bergen and Charlie McCarthy paid them a visit last week. Ob- 
viously, they juund the radio comic and his impertingni diusnsiy a welcome change. 
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subject toa code and supported by a 
subsidy. Too gravy-like, they say. 

Facing presentation of his budget and 
policy to Congress within three weeks, 








‘reduction of the OWI and OIAA from 


8,500 to about 1,000 employes by Jan. 
1, and the task of converting Byrnes from 
the close-mouthed news policy he pur- 
sued at London, Benton careens these 
days from conference to conference. 

Last week, easing a pace which keeps 
three secretaries going top speed all day 
and a dictaphone whirring at home until 
midnight, Benton knocked off a day to 
nurse a cold in bed. Friends reported he 
spent fourteen straight hours of this 
“rest” devouring memos. 


il 


Jokes, White House Dept. 


Newsmen, reflecting on the President’s 
domestic and international tribulations, 
proposed that he display this desk sign: 
“Don't shoot the piano player; he’s do- 
ing the best he can.” 

The pianist-executive found his own 
good-humored means of keeping a com- 
mon touch. To callers Truman, like 
Roosevelt before him, has been handin 
what will probably become collectors 
items—match books inscribed: “Swiped 
from Harry S. Truman.” 


Por 


Dance at Harry's Place 


The White House was “borrowed” last 
week for a party, the first big dine-and- 
dance affair since February 1941. The 
senate ladies asked their past president, 
Mrs. Harry S. Truman, if they couldn’t 
use her house to entertain 100 conva- 
lescent soldiers—they’d bring their own 
fixin’s. She said yes. 

Promptly at 5:30 the combat veterans, 
from every state and service, were shown 
into the East Room, ablaze with light 
from gleaming crystal chandeliers and 
tinted with huge rosy dahlias on the 
mantels. A twenty-piece all-convalescent 

oything from “The Mis- 
souri Waltz” to “On The Atchison, To- 
peka, and Santa Fe.” The junior hostesses 
—Margaret Truman and the senators’ 
daughters—danced with the guests. - The 
Negro butlers grinned and couldn’t keep 
their feet still. 

At 6:30 the 230 guests trooped in to 
supper, at cozy little tables in the paneled 
State Dining Room, the Red Room, and 
the Blue Room. Menu: hot fried chicken, 
potatoes au gratin, tomato salad, deviled 
ons, ice cream, cake, tea and coffee. 
(The White House treated to tea and 
coffee.) After dinner there was more 
dancing and the guests put on a show. 
An amputee who used to be. a profes- 
sional dancer strutted his stuff on his new 
leg. Two other amputees whanged steel 
guitars. Sgt. Virgil Fox, a professional or- 
ganist, played the piano and led group 


singing. 
At 8:30 the party was over. Everyone 
had a swell time. 








How to make a Sphinx talk 


MONG your friends there is prob- 
A ably a quiet, reserved fellow 
who’s practically a sphinx when it 
comes to praising anything. 

Well, next time he drops in, serve 
him a highball made with Four 
Roses. 

We sincerely believe that after 
the first sip, the “sphinx” will speak 
right up and say that ‘he’s never 


tasted a whiskey like Four Roses. 

That’s because Four Roses is an 
exclusive combination of specially 
distilled whiskies, selected to 
achieve a smooth, mellow distinc- 
tively different flavor. 

Nor has the quality of Four 
Roses been changed. It is still the 
same great whiskey it was before 
the war. 


FOUR 
ROSES 


The same great whiskey 
today as before the war 


A blend of straight whiskies— 
90 proof. Frankfort Distillers 
Corporation, New York City. 





+) 


. HEN you’re up there... everything’s kinda still, 

and you've got a feeling you're half-way to heaven. 

You don’t even seem to hear your own motors—just a 

kind of buzz far off... like the sky was calling you... 
like the sky was singing you a song.... 


“And somehow it’s never eight o’clock up there... 
it’s always now. The earth’s so far below you don’t care 
about it any more. It’s the sky that’s important. The sky 
is your pal. You feel like nudging the sky arid saying, 
‘Hello sky —how are you today, sky—and how was the 
moon last time you saw him?’.. . 


“The wind-draft comes straight off the morning star, 
and the clouds float toward you like old friends you never 
want to say goodbye to. .. . And you say to yourself, ‘Boy, 








Spencer Tracy in the M-G-M motion picture ‘A Guy Named Joe” © Painting by Harry Anderson 


ats it like up there, fete 2 


oh boy—this is the only time a man’s ever alive—it’s 

the only time he’s really free!’ And the old sky, he smiles 

back and says, ‘You’re right, brother—you’re right!’” 
—Excerpt from script of motion picture "A Guy Named Joe” 


Is air travel something that fits into your life? Add to 
Spencer Tracy’s word-picture the practical advantages of 
flight—its revolutionary saving in time, its basic economy, 
its restful comfort, its “go when you want to go’’ schedules. 
There are few travelers, indeed, who will not prefer it to 
any other... few who will not find in it new and unsuspected 
value to themselves. Air Transport Association, 1515 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D.G. 
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This advertisement is sponsored by the nation’s airlines and leading 
manufacturers in the aviation industry 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


ON AER TRANSPORT 


LEADING THE WORLD 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





Within a few months the post- 
war relationship of the Navy, the 
Army, and the Air Forces should be 
determined. Discussion of the question 
has been revived in Congress and the 
daily press. It is proceeding, however, 
without the benefit of the considered 
recommendations of the men who have 
given the problem the most 
intensive study. 

As long ago as April a 
plan for the better integra- 
tion of the armed forces was 
submitted by a special com- 
mittee appointed by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. It was 
subscribed to by the Army 
and Air Forces members— 
Lt. Gen. Harold L. George, 
Maj. Gen. W. F. Tompkins, 
and Col. F. Trubee Davison, 
‘alternate—and by one of the two Navy 
representatives, Rear Admiral M. F. 
Schoeffel. A dissenting minority report 
was filed by the other naval officer, the 
senior member of the board, Admiral 
J. O. Richardson. Neither the majority 
nor the minority report has been 
made public, at this writing. Nor has 
a more recent alternative proposal 
worked ‘up at the Navy Department. 

Before looking at the salient features 
of the plan of the special committee of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, three general 
observations should be made: 

1—The prewar schisms and rivalries 
between the Army and the Navy have 
no open defenders. The conservatives 
—who on this question are to be found 
chiefly in the Navy—will propose that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and various 
joint boards set up during the war be 
not only retained but strengthened. 
Probably they will also reverse their 
old stand against elevation of the 
Army Air Forces to equal status with 
the Army and Navy, with the under- 
standing that the Navy shall maintain 
its own specialized aviation arm. 

2—Putting the armed forces in a 
single department would not necessar- 
ily lead to their integration. If, as some 
critics have suggested, this department 
were to have separate Under Secretar- 
ies for the Army, Navy, and Air, with 
no other machinery for tying the serv- 
ices together, the result probably 
would be less coordination than has 
already been achieved. 

3—Complete integration, even if de- 
sirable, cannot be. attained quickly. It 
would require training, education, and 
experiments over many years. 








The Expert Plan for Service Merger 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The plan recommended to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff by their special 
committee—with Admiral Richardson 
alone dissenting—takes these factors 
into account. It provides for a single 
Department of Armed Forces, with 
one Secretary and one Under Secre- 
tary, who would supervise the busi- 
ness affairs of the services. 
It provides for five United 
States Chiefs of Staff: the 
Secretary of War, the heads 
of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Forces and a Chief of Staff 
to the President. The entire 
group of five would advise 
the President on strategic 
questions and prepare the 
over-all estimates of the 
needs of the services. But 
the Chief of Staff to the 
President would also be the profes- 
sional Commander-in-Chief of all the 
armed forces. He would have his own 
staff. All theater and area command- 
ers would be directly responsible to 
him. (Under the present temporary 
wartime setup Admiral Leahy has no 
statutory authority.) 


Within this general framework, 
each of the three services would retain 
a large measure of autonomy. The Navy 
would keep its own specialized avia- 
tion branch and the Marine Corps. 
The Army also would have some avia- 
tion of its own: for artillery spotting, 
tactical reconnaissance, etc. Each 
branch would retain, at least for the 
present, its own administrative pro- 
cedures and supply and service forces. 
But over a period of years these might 
be consolidated. Each branch might 
carry on certain research and devel- 
opment of its own, but these explora- 
tions of the future would be coordi- 
nated and the discoveries of one serv- 
ice would not be kept secret from the 
others, as they sometimes were before 
this war. 

This plan is less extreme than others 
which have been proposed. It does 
not, for example, call for the instant 
amalgamation of the Services of Sup- 
ply. It is intended to create a frame- 
work and an atmosphere which will 
promote integration without forcing 
it at an unnatural pace. It may not be 
the best plan but it is a considered 
one, and debate on the future relation- 
ship of the armed services could pro- 
ceed more intelligently if it were made 
public in full detail. 
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Behind Anglo-U.S. Peace Line-Up 
Lies Horror of Atom Bomb War 


British Back American Stand 
to Convince Russia Unity Alone 
Can Keep World From Chaos 


It was $3 a.m. on Oct. 2. A hush born 
of defeat, weariness, and frustration set- 
tled over the conference of the Allied 
Foreign Ministers in Lancaster House 
in London. The Chinese Foreign Minis- 
ter, Wang Shih-chieh, looked up from 
the green baize table. “Is it agreed that 
we'll meet again tomorrow?” he asked. 
Nobody replied. Wang repeated his 
question. Again there was no reply. Then 
the delegates silently rose and walked out. 


The first attempt to make peace by the . 


nations that call themselves united had 
ended in dismal failure. 

Foreign Minister Ernest Bevin drove 
straight to Downing Street, awoke Prime 
Minister Attlee, and talked with him until 
5 a.m. Secretary of State James F. Byrnes 
and Foreign Commissar Vyacheslaff M. 
Molotoff held press conferences the next 
day and departed for Washington and 
Moscow. Pethaps the principles on which 





the Big Three had clashed could be 
reconciled; But gone was the personal. 
friendliness between the participants on 
which Big Three diplomacy had previ- 
ously been based. This was the picture 
that emerged of the Foreign Ministers 
of the three greatest powers on earth: 
Molotoff. Correspondents called him 
“redoubtable.” For days his refusals to 
budge from the rigid Soviet stand 
sounded across the council table with the 
regularity of a dictating machine. Bitter 
animosity between the ‘precise and sar- 
donic Foreign Commissar and Bevin 
flared up frequently. On one occasion 
Molotoff inferred that things had gone 





Bevin: “I am from the proletariat” 


much better when his fellow negotiators 
were Anthony Eden and Cordell Hull. 
On another occasion, when . Bevin 
pounded the table until the pens jumped, 
Molotoff flashed back: “Don’t pound the 
table at me, Mr. British Secretary, when 
ee delegates are at present on their 
ees in Washington”—a reference to 
British efforts to secure a loan or gift. 


Bevin. The Foreign Secretary tried to 


hold. his well-known temper, -but his 
heavy face frequently flushed red and 


his voice rose in anger. Once he smugly 


- remarked: “Mr. Molotoff, I am from 


proletariat.” His distaste. for Molotoff, 


who is of middle-class origin, was as. 
_ marked as the Foreign Commissar’s dis-,' 
like for Bevin. Once when: Molotoff.. 


seemed more irritating than. usual, Bevin 


' remarked, in effect, that his opponent's _ 


PY gs 
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methods --were Hitlerian: -Molotoff rose 


and proclaimed that he would quit the 


conference unless Bevin withdrew his -re- 
marks. Bevin did. One possible explana- — 
tion for the roughness of the Foreign © 
Secretary’s approach may have been that 
as an old trades-union man he was accus- 
tomed to dealing with Communists. 

Byrnes. The jovial Jimmy of the Sen- 
ate remained jovial—even under. the 
stress of conference. The British were 
often content to let him state the case 
for both Britain and the United States, 
but his lawyer's eloquence apparently 
failed to inipress Molotoff. Right up to 
the end Byrnes referred to Molotoff as 
“my dear friend” and “my friend.” 

Despite the blunt speaking of this 
trio of Foreign Ministers, there was one 
subject that not one of them even men- 
tioned: the atomic bomb. 


Sat 


With Fingers Crossed 


Everybody was out of step but the 
Russians—at least that was the way it 


* seemed to the Kremlin. Between edi- 


torials in Moscow papers and a press 
conference in London by Foreign Com- 
missar Molotoff, the Russians gave their 
version of what happened at the Foreign 
Ministers Conference. In the United 
States, Secretary of State Byrnes and 
John Foster Dulles, his adviser, broad- 
cast their account of the course events 
had taken at London. The Americans 
plainly spoke for the British as well. 

As it had so many times during the 
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Wustrated: New 114-Ton Chassis and Cab with Refrigerator Body. 


Job-Rated: the big attraction in trucks ! 





NLESS you have a truck that fits your 


job, either you waste money on a truck 
that’s too big, or you gamble against break- 
downs and frequent repairs with one that’s 
too small. , 


That’s why “Job-Rated” trucks are the “big 
attraction” for buyers who insist on transpor- 
tation at the lowest possible cost per ton mile. 


Job-Rated engines, with power to fit each truck 
capacity, give you performance with economy. 
Transmission, clutch, drive shaft, rear axle, 
and every other unit are soundly engineered 
and precision-built to fit the job and do the 
job ... with long-lasting dependability. 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 


Your Dodge dealer is now taking orders for 
these new Dodge Job-Rated trucks in ¥Y, l, 
11% and 2-ton capacities. If your hauling job 
requires trucks in any of these capacities— 
see him at once for a truck to fit your job! 


DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Truck Parts Are Important— Owners tell us 
they’ll long remember the quick wartime avail- 
ability of factory-engineered Dodge truck parts. 
Parts when you need them: that’s the Dodge way 
. . your protection from costly delay. 


LISTEN TO THE MUSIC OF ANDRE KOSTELANETZ, WITH 
GUEST STARS, THURSDAYS, CBS, 9 P.M., E.W.T. 


DODGE“ TRUCKS 
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conference, it became evident that the 
‘ only = it antag differ ‘ 
not agreeing but g er- 
ent languages. Bridging this gulf in fun- 
damental understanding began to loom as 
the great problem to be solved before any 
peace conference could succeed. The 
depth of the gulf was fully brought out 
in these Russian and American accounts 
of what are supposed to have been the 


same events: 


Russian: The conference was bound 
by agreements made at Potsdam setting 
up the Foreign Ministers Council and de- 
fining its work. These a ents. stated 
that only “those states which were signa- 
tory to the terms of surrender” should 
have a hand in the peace terms to be im- 
posed on the various states. This, the 
Russians say, obviously excluded France 
and China from participation in the 
peace treaties with Hungary, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria, although the Potsdam 
agreement specifically provided for 
French participation in the Italian treaty. 

Molotoff feels he did not agree to any 
decision on Sept. 11 to admit ‘France and 
China to the discussion on the Balkan 


settlement because a decision is not a - 


decision until it is written and signed. 
Nothing was signed in London regard- 
less of what may have been said. 

The British and American press is try- 
ing to blame Russia for ending the con- 
ference without any agreement. Actually 
(Russia says), Secretary Byrnes is to 
blame for this. He rejected the Soviet plan 
for all nations entitled under the terms 
of the Potsdam agreement to discuss the 
Balkan peace treaties to sign the protocols 
dealing with the discussions on this sub- 
ject. Soviet conclusion: If the Anglo- 


Americans insist on their. position, Big « 


Three unity will be seriously. threatened. 


American: The Potsdam agreement 
stated: “The Council may adapt its pro- 
cedure to the particular problem under 
consideration.” We assumed that this ap- 
plied when on Sept. 11 Molotoff agreed 
to allow France’ and China to participate 
in the Balkan peace talks. Then on Sept. 
~ » ap arently on instructions from Mos- 

i suddenly reversed his stand. 
raat then until the final ‘meeting he 
would not budge from his position. His 
final proposal was just another way of 
excluding France and China. We pro- 
posed that after Big Three consultations 
on the subject, France and China then be 
admitted to the full peace conference. 

We know it comes as a shock to the 


public. that the conference ended without: ;: 
agreement. Nevertheless, we feel some - 


pro was made. We didn’t demand 
perfection. We laid down our principles. 
We made headway on the I 


principles were called. into - 
do at ink Eves sales 
definition of a: 


treaty. In the case of the. treaties. with a 
Rumania and Bulgaria, ‘however, er 





slink We feel that in this case the 
Soviet was testing the extent to which 
we would back up our principles. 
Significance-—— 

The inability even to agree on common 
interpretations of words and actions lay 
at the bottom of all the reasons for the 
failure of the conference. But one of the 
most important factors was the unprece- 
dented solidarity displayed by the Amer- 
icans and British. Mol attributed 
this to the presence of France and China, 
which, he thought made it impossible for 
the Anglo-Americans to yield without los- 
ing face with their junior allies. 

But the true reason for Anglo-Ameri- 
can unanimity lay elsewhere. Prime Min- 
ister Clement R. Attlee holds strong views 
on the future of the world and he had, 
prior to the London meeting, imparted 
them forcibly to his Foreign Secre 


Attlee believes that in the modern wor! d 
there is no place for an “uneasy peace” 
and that the world of today has only one 
choice before it: Peace based on com- 
plete unity of the Big Three or destruc- 





| indy ltehor-contensne 


tion by atomic bombs. He had told Bevin 
that the type of exclusive imperialism 
practiced by the Russians must inevitably 
lead to an atomic war; that to convince 
‘the Russians of this Britain must form a 
united front with the United States. “If 
we fail to make the Russians understand 
this,” he is reported to have told Bevin, 

“we may as well go underground and 
prepare our defenses against the atomic 
bomb.” 

It is for this reason that Bevin patient- 
ly and faithfully followed Byrnes’s var- 
ious proposals on the Italian settlement 
even though they did not accord with 
earlier British pronouncements and it 
was this Attlee-inspired Anglo-American 
unanimity which provoked Molotoff, 
though he misunderstood its cause. 


rom 


Protocolic 


It was hard to associate illness with the 
broad, powerful face and sturdy peasant 
frame of Marshal Gregory K. Zhukoff. Yet 
Moscow last week announced that the 
visit of the famous conqueror of Berlin 
to the United States had been postponed 
because of sickness. Diplomats guessed 
that pique in the Kremlin over the failure 
of the London Foreign Ministers Confer- 
ence had caused cancellation of the trip. 
But they had nothing tangible to go on 
and in Berlin Zhukoff’s duties were taken 


- over by Gen. Vassily Sokolovsky, his 


genial deputy. 


til 


Irma and the Whip 


In the prisoner’s dock of the British 
military court at Liineburg, Germany, 
Irma. Grese (pronounced Gray-za) 


- bowed her pretty blond head ak bit 


her lips. Col. M. Backhouse, prose- 
cutor of the fy SS men and women ac- 


- cused of atrocities at the notorious Nazi 


concentration camps of Oswiecim . and 
Belsen, slowly read her confession. She 
admitted she had whipped starving pris- 
oners. Once, when the 21-year-old prison 


‘guard went home on a holiday and told 


her father about her cruelties, “he gave 
me a beating and told me never to come 
home again.” For the murder of 4,000,- 

000 at the two camps, she placed blame 
on the entire SS Corps, including herself: 


““T have as much guilt as all the others.” 


Next, Joseph Kramer, the “Beast of 
Belsen,” boss of the concentration camps, 
admitted gassing a number of women at 
Oswiecim to provide a Professor Hirt 
with ‘bodies for medical experiments. 
“I wondered,” said - Kramer, | “whether 
such action really was right.” But the or- 
ders had come from Gestapo Chief Hein- 


; rich Himmler. Kramer insisted to the 


end, however, that he had done every- 
thing possible to “remedy things” at 


: Belsen, and expressed vast surprise that 


any of his guards “were guilty of ill- 
treatment and acne A pawesd pris- 


: oners.” 
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Can Germany Pay? 

It is not difficult to demonstrate the utter 
lunacy of the Allies’ policy toward Germany. 
It must be becoming apparent to the sim- 
plest intelligence that to compress fifty to 
sixty million people into a territory roughly 
the size of Britain and then totally deindus- 
trialize it can only lead to the collapse and 
disaster we are already witnessing. 


Since publication of the Potsdam 
clauses dealing with deindustrialization of 
Germany, many American and British of- 
ficers have expressed sentiments similar 
to those quoted above from The Econo- 
mist, influential London weekly. This 
week Raymond Daniell, Berlin corre- 
spondent for The New York Times, re- 
vealed the American economic advisers 
to the Office of Military Government had 
submitted a report on Sept. 17. They 
concluded that the Potsdam plan to re- 
move Germany’s heavy industry was, in 
effect, unworkable. 

The advisers’ reasoning was fairly sim- 
ple. The Potsdam agreement envisaged 
the payment by the Reich of reparations 
in kind and of occupation costs, and of 
the maintenance of a German standard 
of living no higher than the average of 


- other European countries. But the eco- 


nomic experts found that Germany could 
not pay the bill without being allowed 
to export goods of about the same value 
as before the war. Nearly half the ex- 
ports would have to be machinery, chem- 
icals, and precision and optical instru- 
ments. And to produce such exports the 
Germans would have to retain a consid- 
erable portion of their industry. 

The report pointed out further that the 
annexation by Porend: and Russia of the 
German provinces eat of the Oder River 
had-deprived Germany of 25 per cent of 
its food. A factor the report did not men- 
tion was the Russian practice of stripping 
their zoné in Germany of both food and 
machinery. 

Meanwhile all the Allies faced the cer- 
tainty of a terrible winter in Germany. 
In Berlin the first cold winds of autumn 
knifed through shattered walls; gaunt- 
faced Germans hauled the dead to crema- 
tories or to a common grave outside the 
city—and then trundled the scarce wood- 
en coffins back to the capital for resale. 


wo 


Home to Mother 


The shift in the balance of world pow- 
er was dramatically illustrated in London 
last week. The executive committee of 
the United Nations Organization voted 
to establish its permanent headquarters 
in the United States instead of in weary, 
hungry, and disillusioned Europe. Only 
Britain, France, and the Netherlands 
voted against the proposal which will 
probably result in UNO’s settling down 
in San Francisco—its birthplace and a 
city that looks toward the Pacific rather 
than Europe. 





Berlin coffins: If winter comes... 


Swiss Stake: War Paid Off, 
Peace Pockets Are Empty 


Loren Carroll, chief of NEwSwEEK’s 
Paris bureau, sends this correspondent's- 
eye view of one of Europe’s few bright 
spots—Switzerland. 


In French-speaking Geneva, hit by 
fitful gales, in Italian-speaking Lugano, 
drowsing in tawny autumn sunshine, or 
in German-speaking Bern, paradise of 
window shoppers since its street arcades 
offer protection against frequent rains, 
you can see that neutrality has been a 
paying proposition. In the spic-and-span 
Swiss countryside white chalets perch on 
hills or nestle in valleys. Swiss cities 
gleam with fresh paint. Purple asters 
bloom opulently in gardens. Shop win- 
dows bulge with watches, real silk and 
wool, tobacco, Scotch whisky, fat sau- 
sages, tubs of butter, cheese, lemons, 
bananas, and chocolate. In hundreds of 
restaurants such as Au Plat d’Argent in 
Geneva or Du Théatre in Berm, trim 
waitresses deposit small enameled stoves 
on tables and out of them pop steaks and 
crépes suzettes. 

Hotels maintain prewar service with 
plenty af towels and hot water and ele- 
gantly linened beds. The Splendide Ho- 
tel in Lugano, the Schweizerhof in Bern, 
and other firstclass hotels charge between 
$3 and $4 a day. Movie theaters show La 
Moisson du Hasard (“Random Harvest”) 
and Der Henker Stirbt Auch (“Hangmen 
Also Die”). Leisurely crowds stroll in 
front of a theater advertising “Les Boogy 
Woogy Boys” and in front of a pharmacy 
window filled with silver pills, “Mars- 
perlen,” guaranteed “to maintain the vi- 
gor of youth.” 

But the Swiss also complain of priva- 
tions. Despite the government promise of 


increased rations in the near future (the 


country recently added three ships to its 
fleet of ten and all will be used to bring 
in supplies), present monthly rations 
amount to: milk, about 10 quarts for 
adults (20 for children) ; sugar, 1 pound; 
butter, 7 ounces; cheese, 1 pound; meat, 
2 pounds; bread, 20 pounds; coffee, 3% 
ounces. Although coal stocks will sustain 
the country’s industries until next June, 
none is available for home heating. The 
government is seeking further stocks from 
the Allies, but chances are nil. 

Before the war Switzerland imported 
one-third of its food. Months before the 
outbreak of hostilities the government 
urged every citizen to hoard food, even 
offering financial advances to the less 
opulent. Farm land was increased 44 per 
cent by reclaiming marsh lands, increas- 
ing small gardens, and reducing pastur- 


, age. Because of this reduced pasturage 


and the cessation of fodder imports, it 
was necessary to kill off half the coun- 
try’s hogs and 10 to 15 per cent of the 
cattle. 


New Buyers Wanted: Industrial de- 
velopment during the war gave rise to 
the charge that Swiss industry had made 
an all-out effort but that only the Axis 
had benefited. Plants were enlarged, re- , 
search facilities expanded, and factory 
payrolls increased by 40,000 names or 
60 per cent above normal. There were 
three shifts of eight hours each. From 
Germany came coal, iron, steel, seeds, 
and fertilizer. Back to Germany went 

ns (example, 10,000 anti-aircraft guns), 
Soon and ammunition in addition to 
peacetime manufactured goods. 

Now Switzerland is seeking new mar- 
kets for its manufacturers in order to 


_ maintain prosperity. As a buyer, Ger- 


many is out. Liberated countries desper- 
ately.in need of goods lack money. So 
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the Swiss have begun to extend credits 
—$58,750,000 to France, $18,800,000 to 
Italy, and about $7,050,000 to Belgium. 
Even a loan to Russia is being discussed. 


Meet the President: President Eduard 
von Steiger gave me a personal demon- 
stration that he keeps up the old Swiss 
democratic tradition. A friend driving me 
in the streets of Bern interrupted the con- 
versation with: “There’s the President 
strolling down the street window-shop- 
ping.” Catching only a glimpse of him, I 
regretted we had whipped by so quick- 
ly. “Oh, do you want to see him?” 

The car rapidly turned around the 
block and stopped near a middle-aged 
bespectacled man in a gray fedora and 
gray raincoat. Steiger came over to the 
car. Introductions were made. Speaking 
French with a marked Swiss accent, the 
President deplored the bad weather, ex- 
tolled the behavior of the 60,000 GI’s 
who have so far toured Switzerland, and 
remarked: “If there is anything I can do 
for you, come and see me.” My 
friend later said: “He and his 
wife walk and take the trams 
everywhere. He’s got a car for 
official functions only.” 


ror 


The Prodigal’s Return : 


Eddie was back. That was 
enough for some 1,500 Britons, 
mostly middle-aged or older 
women. As the Duke of Wind- 
sor’s car left Hendon airport, 
where he had landed on his 
first return to England in five 
years, the crowd broke through 
police lines shouting: “Good 
old Eddie.” One woman’s shop- 
ping basket caught on the 
Duke’s car. It was not until © 
the entourage stopped inside 
the entrance of Marlborough 
House’on Piccadilly that it was 
recovered and returned to its 
owner, who exclaimed: “Thank 
goodness. All our ration books 
were in it.” 

When ‘he reached Marlbor- ji 
ough House, the Duke had dis- fre 
posed of the green hat he wore 
with a gray suit on his arrival 
at the airport. He had arrived 
from his long exile without the 
Duchess, whom he left in their 
Avenue Ford home in Paris. In Marlbor- 
ough House Edward greeted his 78-year- 
old mother, ‘Queen Mary. That night 
King George—but not Queen Elizabeth— 
drove to Marlborough House for dinner 
with the brother whom he succeeded in 
1936. The next day the Duke motored 
to Windsor Castle, where he. had made 
his farewell radio address after his abdi- 
cation. There he selected personal . be- 
longings for shipment to Paris. Beyond 
that he apparently. had few plans—ex- 
cept “finding a job which I 
well—preferably in England.” : 


can do 





Judas Before Judgment 


This was Pierre Laval at bay.. Before 
the High Court of Justice in Paris last 
week France’s most famous traitor fought 
for his life. With a tongue sh ed by 
almost 40 years of courtroom and political 
experience, Laval by turns fenced verb- 
ally with the judge, denounced the jury, 
demanded justice, and provided a violent 
commentary on the great events in which 
he had taken part. The famous prewar 
jet hair was streaked with gray. But 
Laval wore a neat blue suit with a white 

in stripe, a cream-colored shirt, and his 
Ear white tie. His small hands fidg- 
eted with his wedding ring and he often 
flashed a yellow-toothed grin. 


Best of the Worst: The setting for the 
trial had an almost church-like arrange- 
ment. The small courtroom in the Palais 
de Justice was done in gold and gray with 
panelled walls. The judge’s bench rose 
above the court as if it were an altar, with 





diplomats and special visitors in the apse 
behind it, jurors and journalists on pews 
running like a choir at right angles to the 
bench, and ordinary visitors seated at the 
rear of the room facing the bench. In the 
center aisle in front of the bench Laval 
conducted his interchanges with Judge 
Pierre Mongibeaux, robed. in and 
ermine, with the 75-year-old prosecutor 
André Mornet, and with the jurors. 
Despite constant disputes with the 
judge and jurors, who, according to 
French ‘judicial procedure,:can question 
the. accused, Laval frequently kept the 


Laval sings a brilliant, discordant swan song 


courtroom in laughter and made the best: 
of his inherently impossible case. Hi 
testimony on the most important points: 

Pétain: Marshal Henri Philippe Pétain 
was the real ruler of France. Laval him- 
self had practically no er. As Vice 
President of the Council, Laval was a 
figure-head. Pétain had developed an 
overweening desire for personal power. 
Once Laval told Pétain that he had “more 
power than Louis XIV, since Louis had 
to submit his decrees-to Parliament for 
ratification.” A few days later, Baie, 
forgotten that I told it to him, he retol 
me the same story.” 

Hitler: A madman. 

Patriot: “I am a Frenchman. I am a 
patriot and I can prove it. I am proud 
if I have risen to the heights and am now 
descending to God knows where.” 

The 1940 Armistice: Laval thought 
Britain was beaten—“Well, .I was wrong, 
but that wasn’t a crime . . . preventing 


the government from going to North 


Africa was probably the best thing that 
could have happened for 
France and the Allies. The 
Germans would have followed. 
Russia might not then have en- 
tered the war...the Allies would 
have had trouble landing.” 

Appeasement: He would 
have gone to the devil himself, 
if he had had his address, in 
order to keep peace. 


Trial by. Scream: Twice 
Laval was expelled from ‘the 
courtroom by Judge Mongi- 
beaux for his atitude. This 
week the trial resumed with 
Laval refusing to appear and 
amid demands that the pro- 

- ceedings be started again be- 
cause of the circus-like atmos- 
phere which developed. The 
following interchange before 
Laval’s expulsion was typical: 

MonciBEaux: You are evad- 
ing the issue! Answer my ques- 
tion! Why did you stay in the 
Government? The people who 
got you back into the Govern- 
ment, as everyone knows, were 
the Germans! 

Lava: That's a lie. I re- 
peat, a lie! (chanting) Liel 
Lie! Lie! : 

, Monc1BEaux: I have a voice 
as good. as yours, and I'll make 

it heard . . . I won't stand your insolent 

manner! 
Lava: You ask questions and then an- 
swer them yourself! I will say nothing. 
Jurors (alternately): Swine! . . . He 
will be shot within two weeks . . . He’s 
still the same Lavall : 


The Dutch Are Coming 


“Better live in hell than be colonists 
again.” OR 

That was one of the slogans smeared 
on trolleys in Batavia last: week. It - 
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Here is the fabric that does not burn. 


It’s Asbeston*—the amazing burnproof material so 
‘many fire fighters used in their war against the 
instant death of searing flame. 


Though saving lives in battle, Asbeston was born in 
peace—developed by textile engineers of the United 
States Rubber Company who devote their resources 
to creating new materials which serve human welfare. 


In a world at peace, you'll be living safer because of 
lifesaving Asbeston. Your ironing board cover will 
be burnproof—made of smooth, durable Asbeston. 
Your living room may be brightened with colorful, 
fireproof Asbeston drapes woven in decorative tex- 
tures and designs. In these, and many other ways, 
this superior fabric is being developed for your 
near future by “U.S.” men of science. 


Product of modern textile research, Asbeston makes 
its contribution to living itself—to security, peace- 
of-mind, and personal safety. Another example of 
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summed up the explosive political situa- 
tion the Allies uncovered when. they lib- 
erated. Java from the Japanese. The well- 
organi nationalist party. under Dr. 
Sukarno, a Dutch-educated onetime engi- 
neer, had proclaimed an Indonesian re- 
public. Now it was determined to pre- 
vent, by violence if necessary, the return 
of the Dutch. _ 

Allied troops, mostly British and In- 
dian, did not for the moment attempt to 
occupy more than the cities of Batavia 
and Surabaya. When Allied planes at- 
tempted to land at the Surabaya airport, 
hundreds of protesting natives swarmed 
onto the landing strips. In Bandung, the 
beautiful modern city the Dutch built in 
the healthful central mountains, the Japs 
were reported to have lost all control and 
turned over their arms, including armored 
cars, to the nationalists. ; 

The previous week the British general 
in command of the occupation forces, Sir 
Alexander F. P. Christison, had told the 
Dutch in forceful terms to negotiate with 
the nationalists. Last week the general 
was promptly slapped down by London 
for intervening in matters of policy. The 
British were instructed instead to take a 
neutral attitude in the Dutch-Javanese 
quarrel. Meanwhile, two Dutch cruisers 
and four submarines arrived in Batavia 
Harbor and the Netherlands Government 
announced that 8,500 British-trained 
Dutch troops had been sent to the In- 

dies to take over. 


> 








Rights for Japs 
MacArthur Forces Out Cabinet 
to Grant Country ‘Magna Charta’ 


Late on the night of Oct. 8 a light 
from the fourth floor of the Radio Tokyo 
building seeped out over the rubble of 
the Japanese capital. A group of Ameri- 
can officers huddled inside discussing 
and revising a document which they had 
worked on for six days. The next morn- 
ing Col. Ken R. Dyke, Chief of the Al- 


lied Civil Information and Education: 


Section, bundled up the papers, hurried 
over to the Dai Ichi building, rode to 
the sixth floor, and conferred for an hour 
with General of the Army MacArthur. 

That afternoon, Col. Frederick Mun- 
son of MacArthur’s military intelligence 
section put a five-page memorandum in 
a plain manila envelope and scribbled 
“Imperial Japanese Government” on it. 
He went out into the rain and early- 
evening darkness, drove a short distance 
to the shabby Central Liaison Office, and 
at 6:05 p.m. handed the letter to a Jap 
official. At 7:45 p.m. Taketora Ogata, 
Minister Without Portfolio and a lead- 
ing, behind-the-scenes politician, drove 
to Premier Naruhiko Higashi-Kuni’s ugly 
brown residence and delivered a Jap 
translation of the document to the little, 
not overbright Premier. 

Higashi-Kuni digested the contents 
during the night and held a two-hour 
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A Bride for Uncle: In’ London, Field Marshal Sir Berard L. 
uncle, the Rev. E. M. Farrar, 79, leaves the church after “his marriage retently~ 
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to. Miss. C.. H.. Fitzmayer. of . Tooting... Lady Montgomery: gave the bride away. 
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conference with his Cabinet the next 
mornin ng. Shortly Egat mer he 
eme , went to his: quarters, 
and caine out wearing a formal black 
cutaway over his gray business suit. 
Then, looking like a refugee from a tai- 
lor’s fitting room, he drove off to see his 
cousin, Emperor Hirohito. — 


Cest Fini: He returned in an hour. 
Holding out his hands to waiting news- 
men, he smiled meaninglessly and, in 
faulty French, said “Le régime,.. cest 
fini.” Then he laughed suddenly and 
asked: “Do you mind if I go in and tell 
the Cabinet?” and with his black coat- 
tails flapping against his short, gray- 
trousered legs, he walked into the Cabi- 
net room. The transitional government 
that brought Japan through the surrender 
had ended. . 

MacArthur’s new directive was the 
blow that toppled the Higashi-Kuni Cab- 
inet. The Allied Supreme Commander 
bluntly ordered the Japanese Govern- 
ment: (1) to remove all restrictions on 
freedom of thought, religion, assembly, 
and speech, including “discussion of the 
emperor, the imperial institution, and 
the Imperial Japanese Government”; (2) 
to dissolve all political police or any 
other organizations employed to enforce 
restrictions; (3) to discharge Home Min- 
ister Iwao Yamazaki, the chief of the 
bureau of police, and all metropolitan 
and prefectural police chiefs; and (4) to 
release all political prisoners by Oct..10. 

On Oct. 6, representatives of the 
State, War, and Navy Departments re- 
vealed that the United States would 
force abandonment of “national Shinto,” 
the Japanese state religion, and that the 
institution of the emperor which it glori- 
fies will be “radically modified.” 


That Dead Fish Smell: Only an hour 
before MacArthur's order was delivered, 
Justice Minister Chuzo Iwata boldly told 
correspondents that no release of politi- 
cal prisoners was contemplated and that 
“their detention is regarded as neces- 


> Sary.” ‘The previous day, Home Minister 


peering with watery eyes from 


“behind black-rimmed glasses, had ad- 
= titted that the political “thought” police 


_ ‘were in business as usual and that any- 
one guilty of acts or thinking dangerous 


= to the regime would be arrested. 


After his final meeting with his Cabi- 


_.net, Prince Higashi-Kuni received the 
_ “press in his office walled with flowered 


tapestries and brown portiéres. Behind 
him was a huge sp one-8 common appur- 
tenance of Jap official and business offices. 
“This has been very difficult,” he declared. 
“I am very tired now and I'm going to 
rest. I shall not be Premier again. What is 
needed for a new Premier is a man well 
acquainted with the United States and 
Britain, and that is very hard to find.” 
At.the .Home Ministry—funereally si- 
- lent and for some reason’smelling of dead 
fish-the former guardians of Japan's 
“dangerous thinking” walked with avert- 
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+ Cases developed and manufactured 
by Hood Rubber Co. 


UE to several particularly nasty kinds 
of mildew, leather cases for binocu- 
, lar and other delicate optical instruments 
| literally fell apart after a few days in the 
’ South Pacificearly in the war. Then corrosive 
salt air or the humid air of the jungle got 
to the instruments and quickly ruined them. 


That was soon corrected, however, 
thanks to the kind of cases you see in the 
picture. They are made from GEON poly- 
vinyl materials combined with a reinforced 
plastic core. Mildew—even the meanest 
kind—has no harmful effect. Salt air or 
steaming jungle temperatures leave the 
GEON unchanged. The cases are water- 
proof and wearproof. They last 
indefinitely. 
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Just these few properties of 
l GEON suggest many interest- 
l ing and important applications. 
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.- suggest broad general uses for Geon 


Possibilities include luggage, cameras, footwear, packaging and 
upholstery materials, and many others 


Scuff-resistant, good-looking, practically 
indestructible luggage and brief cases; up- 
holstery material that can be left outdoors 
because it is highly resistant to weather- 
ing; water and mildew proof fabric coat- 
ings for rainwear, shower curtains, tents; 
soles and heels that will outwear leather 
many times; film, sheet or coatings of 
GEON for packages that will resist wear, 
aging, chemicals, foods, tobacco, oils and 
greases, moisture, heat and cold. All prod- 
ucts made from GEON may be brilliantly 
or delicately colored. 

There will be applications for GEON 
in every industry in America. For more 
complete information write 
Department AA-11, B.F.Good- 
rich Chemical Company, 324 
Rose Building, East 9th and 
Prospect, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


A DIVISION OF 
THE B. F GOODRICH COMPANY 
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The New Mexico, framed against Mount Fuji, symbolizes the power behind MacArthur's decrees reforming Japan 


ed eyes past GI sentries put there to pre- 
vent destruction of records. Then, dur- 
ing the long afternoon of Oct. 5, while 
rains swept across ruined Tokyo, politi- 
cians searched Japan’s barren political 
cupboard for the right man. 

At first the rumors ae the Premier's 
post to Shigeru Yoshida, pro-Allied For- 
eign Minister in Higashi-Kuni’s Cabinet 
for the past two weeks and a former Am- 
bassador to Italy and Great Britain. Yo- 
shida conferred with the emperor, then 
motored to the Dai ‘Ichi building and 
talked with Lt. Gen. Richard K. Suther- 
land, MacArthur’s chief of staff. Finally, 
after further conferences among Jap po- 
litical leaders, 73-year-old Baron Kijuro 
Shidehara was chosen as Premier. 


Rip Van Winkle: Shidehara, known 
as Japan’s “last liberal Foreign Minister,” 
emerged from fourteen years of obscure 
retirement. In December 1931, he had 
resigned as Foreign Minister in the sec- 
ond Wakatsuki Cabinet in protest over 
Japanese aggression in Manchuria. In his 
long and distinguished political and dip- 
lomatic career he had served as Ambassa- 
dor to the United States from 1919 to 
1922, as Foreign Minister several times 
and as Acting Premier for a brief period 
in 1930. 

After resigning as Foreign Minister, 

‘Shidehara suffered a cerebral hemor- 
rhage which led to rumors that he had 
been attacked by assassins. Later he an- 
nounced that he had completely disasso- 
' ciated himself from politics and was tak- 
- ing it easy as the doctor had ordered. “I 
am the Rip Van Winkle of today,” he 
said, “and live so quietly that I don’t 
know the way the wind is blowing.” He 
remained Japan’s Rip Van Winkle for 
fourteen years. In a press interview, last 
week, he admitted that he would need 


help.. He had long studied Japan’s for- ~ 


eign policy but knew little of the press- 
ing internal problems. 

For his age Shidehara appears to be 
fairly vigorous. He complains mostly 


‘people 


about his inability during the war years 
to replace some bridgework that went 


bad. He couldn’t find a dentist. He was 


bombed out of his Tokyo home on May 
25 and moved into a small house in the 
suburbs. He was about to go to a seaside 
cottage when he was made Premier. Now 
he will be able to use theofficial resi- 
dence, a Japanese imitation of the Frank 
Lloyd Wright technique used in build- 
ing the Imperial Hotel. 

For the moment, however, he made 
his headquarters with Yoshida in the For- 
eign Minister's white-plastered gray- 
roofed official residence. Outside the 
house Jap newsmen set up a series of 
little tents surrounding a small circular 
drive. They wired field telephones into 
the tents, each of which bore a bright 
red-lettered sign giving the name of the 
newspaper—and making the whole scene 
resemble an old-time, small-town car- 
nival. 

Significance-—— 

The measures taken by the Americans 
represented a unique experiment in both 
government and conquest—the imposition 
of liberalism with the backing of armed 
force. Harold R, Isaacs, NEWSWEEK corre- 
spondent, cabled from Tokyo: “The Japa- 
nese Government had no previous warn- 
ing of the sudden order. But-at the same 
time, it was pointed out that the govern- 
ment had been given ample opportunity 
to indicate even a small sign of readiness 
to undertake such reforms of its own 
volition. There are no great illusions 
about the effects this ‘Magna Charta’ 
handed down from outside by a. general 
of a conquering army will have on a 
long narcotized and repressed. 
But the best hope is that it will clear the 
pound and compel the Japanese to start 

uuilding new political foundations for 
Hhetheches ee 


es “The first reaction of the Japanese was. 


difficult to measure. Members of the gov- 
ernment showed muffled humiliation and 
anger. Among newspaper editors and 
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other professionals there is sorrow mixed 
with satisfaction. But among the‘ peo- 
ple generally, very little has yet touched 
the mystic aura from behind - which 
the emperor rules their everyday lives. 
This freedom draft is of foreign vin- 
tage. The domestic brand is still on 
the vine—untested.” 


oe 


Even as You and I 


The Japs had begun to exercise some 
freedom of expression even before Gen- 
eral of the Army MacArthur's decrees 
last week. Radio stations put microphones 
on the sidewalks and conducted man-on- - 
the-street interviews. Newspaper readers 
were invited to write to the editor about 
their troubles. The result was a freshet 
of complaints that' centered with almost 
American unanimity around one class— 


~ the Kambatsu (bureaucrats). Jones-San 


may dislike the other three great national 
cliques, the Gumbatsu (military), the 
Zaibatsu (financiers), and the Mombatsu 
(aristocrats) as much as the Kambatsu, 
but for the bureaucrats the little people 
of Japan have a special distaste. 


The Do-Nothings: The bureaucrats 
form an enormous self-perpetuating or- 
ganization in Japanese life. Since its 
establishment in the Meiji era, the civil 
service has been the goal of many Jap 
youths. The system offers jobs and oppor- 
tunities for every grade of wealth, social 
position, and mentality. From village 
policeman to Cabinet ministers each bu- 
reaucrat has an ordained place, enjoying 
the privilege of imperial service. 

The strength of the system lies in the 
fact that. though each office develops 
its required type—the Foreign Office ape 
or the Home Office tough—mutual asso- 
ciations exist between civil servants of 
every grade throughout all ministries. 
Early in life they learn the golden rule— 
that to ‘take the initiative meazis goin 
out on a limb. “He. who has: power ant 
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equipment. 





HERE’S COLOSSAL POWER! Swift, smooth power to whisk 
de luxe limiteds over the rails . . . steady, sustained power for 
heavy-duty freight service. And Fiberglas* Electrical Insula- 
tion Materials play a vital part in producing and maintaining 
that power. Fiberglas Textiles provide a thin, strong base 
for insulating impregnants—a base that resists heat, moisture, 
oil and corrosive vapors to safeguard the dependability of 
motors, generators 8 a wide variety of other electrical 








SMOOTHER PERFORMANCE 


and better mileage ... for 
your new car! Designers 
and engineers are swiftly 
adopting many new and im- 
proved materials, including 
thin, strong, synthetic-com- 
pound gaskets for cylinder 
heads. These, new gaskets 
arereinforced withFiberglas 
Mat, a lightweight, porous 
web of fine glass fibers 
that resists heat, moisture, 
oils and most acids. This 
mat is also being used in 
gaskets for the process in- 
dustries on high-pressure, 
high-temperature lines and 
equipment. 







































CLEAN AIR is circulated 
throughout homes heated by 
forced-warm-air furnaces equip- 


ped with Dust-Stop* Air Filters. © 


These inexpensive, replacement- 
type filters are made of Fiber- 
glas packs, coated with adhesive, 
to trap dust, dirt and lint. Dust- 
Stops are standard equipment on 
most forced-warm-air furnaces; 
are widely used in commercial 
air conditioning systems and on 
equipment where precision in- 
struments, motors or electronic 
controls need protection against 
air-borne abrasive matter. 





THIS CONVEYOR BELT tasts four 


times longer than former belts used 
on this machine! The Fiberglas 
Cloth base and its special synthetic 
coating both resist the oil in the 
material carried and the heat that 
quickly burned out previous organic 
fabrics. Being glass, it resists mois- 
ture; does not stretch, shrink or rot. 
In Coated Fiberglas Cloths, design- 
ers have an exceptional material for 
application in products requiring 
exposure to the elements. 














FIBERGLAS 


*T, M. Reg. U: S. Pat. Off. 


Fiberglas products offer you a combination of 
superior advantages not found in any other 
material. These few examples of Fiberglas in 
use may suggest its possible advantageous 
application to your products or manufacturing 
processes. Fiberglas field engineers will wel- 
come an opportunity to discuss your problems 
and help you decide where this unique mate- 
rial can serve you best. Write Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation, 1802 Nicholas Build- 
ing, Toledo 1, Ohio. 

In Canada, Fiberglas Canada Lfd., Oshawa, Ontario. 
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shows it is not worthy of power” is good 
Japanese doctrine. The strong man in 
the system is the one who can evade de- 
cisions until he knows the sentiments of 
his clique. Blame for anything short of 
embezzlement is hard to place in Japan 
because it is impossible to trace where 
mistakes are made. Inquiries usually end 
in wordy buck-passing. 


The Get-Nothings: Though he re- 


gards and treats petty officials and bu- 
reaucrats with exaggerated respect, the 
average Jap resents their attitude and 
the machinery of which they are part. 
In a village, the slightest argument will 
conjure up the local cop to iron matters 
out, but the people would far rather 
settle their own troubles without enmesh- 
ing themselves in the endless red tape. 


To get into the net of official procedure, © 


to the man in the street, means nothing 
but wasted time and trouble. From the 
police up, no one wishes to take any 
responsibility for fear he might do the 


room without a word or promise to reply 
the next day. 

Some foreigners discovered a trick to 
get results. As soon as the bureaucrat 
started his evasions, they would say: “I 
see this is above your authority. I'll have 
to ask someone higher up.” That worked 
—but not for the Jones-Sans who now. 
deluged their newspapers with com- 
plaints against the bureaucrats. 


On 


Toothless Tiger 


Gen. Tomoyuki Yamashita, the “Tiger 
of Malaya,” who surrendered the forces 
that remained to him to an Allied repre- 
sentative, on Sept. 3 in Northern Luzon, 
was arraigned before a military court in 
Manila this week. Yamashita was a well- 
tamed tiger. He wore four rows of deco- 
rations on his uniform and his boots were” 
shiny but he looked crestfallen and 
bowed as photographers directed him to 
assume various poses. The charges 
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General Yamashita and friends dine on Army chow in a Manila prison: 


wrong thing. The result is that complain- 
ants are passed up the line, going through 
the same examinations and seldom get- 
ting any settlement. 

The average Jap bureaucrat, particu- 
larly outside: of- Tokyo, used to receive 
callers seated in a chair behind his desk 
with his feet pulled up and tucked in 
under him.’ He had previously rémoved 
his shoes’and socks and put on a tabi (a 
cloth compromise between socks and 
bedroom slippers with the big toe sep- 
arated ). Business started with an offer of 
a cigarette and then five minutes of gos- 
sip and tea drinking. The bureaucrat 
would then ask’ what his caller ‘warited 
and ‘never ‘helped out with questions: or 
comment. Instead. he would. listen with 
no. expression, and finally pour out, more 
tea and change the subject. If asked for 
an answer, he would either leave the 


~flicted on Allied 


against him, which dated from Oct. 9, 
1944, read like a.chamber-of-horrors in- 
dictment.. They - included responsibility 
for the terrible siege of Manila, the mas- 
sacre of hostages, and the tortures in- 
risoners. To all this 
Yamashita pleaded innocent. His trial 
was set for Oct. 29, 


Pe 


Kings of Tientsin 

The Marines had returned. For the first 
time in four years, American forces ap- 
peared in -the streets: of Tientsin, the 
great North China city, 100 miles from 
Peiping. The First Marine Division landed 


‘last week from amphibious craft.to ac-.. 
cept the surrender of 18,000 Jap. troops; 


But elsewhere in North China the 


uation was not so Well in hand. Japanese 
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troops in the Peiping area, their morale 
shattered by defeat and idleness, were 
deserting to the Communist bands in con- 
trol of the surrounding countryside. The 
Jap commander urged that the Allies send 


- troops quickly to accept the surrender 


of his forces. From Manchuria, where a 
news blackout followed the Japanese sur- 
render to the Russians, came two disturb- 
ing reports: (1) that the Red Army was 
turning over parts of the country to Chi- 
nese Communist troops, and (2) that the 
Mukden arsenal, one of the biggest_in- 
dustrial installations in Manchuria, had 
been dismantled and shipped to the 
Soviet satellite state of Outer Mongolia. 

Furthermore, at Chefoo, important 
North China port, 100 miles south of 
Russian-occupied Port Arthur, Chinese 
Communists took over control. An Amer- 
ican naval force cast anchor in the harbor. 

But these were problems for the tu- 
ture and for a few days at least the 
Marines were kings in Tientsin. Robert 
Shaplen, NEwswEex correspondent, sent 
this description of the scene: ° 

“For a steady 72 hours,. Tientsin didn’t 
stop shouting and clapping at anything 
American. Even planes that buzzed low 
over the city were wildly applauded. 
Starting on the night of Sept. 30, when 
100,000 Chinese, Russians, and French 
lined the streets to welcome the Marines, 
the celebration steadily. gained momen- 
tum. Some of us came up early from the 
harbor of Taku. As we rode. in. rickshas 
through wet streets to the Astor Hotel we 
felt lucky to arrive intact. The Marines 
came by.-a short time later. in. heavy 
trucks. All along the route Chungking 
flags flew by the thousands, spotted with 
American, French, Belgian, and British 
colors. Great crowds roared, all night 
long as the trucks kept rolling. Printed 
signs proclaiming platitudes of peace 
were pasted on walls and streetcars, and 
the fact that théy greeted the Army 
instead of the Marines was a minor slip 
that didn’t seem to make much difference. 


Scotch, $25,000: “Bars and restaurants 
were wide open and two of the things 
Tientsin had lots of were food and liquor. 
There were real Scotch and real eggs, and 
in the homes of the White Russians and 
Russian Jews vodka flowed 24 hours 
a day and the tables were never cleared. 
Three Russian night clubs stayed open 


until 4 a.m. and souvenirs ranged from 


jade and ermine to such unexpected items 


as brand-new American cameras. 


“*I can’t give you any: thousand-dollar 


-notes,’ a bank clerk told me. “They only 
printed five-hundreds yesterday.’ Money 
-in Tientsin was a joke. The rate when we 
. got there was 2,000 Chinese dollars to one 


Federal Reserve Bank note. In the 
Victoria’ ~~ restaurant, © money-changers’ 
whisked around pillars chasing the Amer- 
icans. I was able to get by for one day on 
about, $40,000 in this Chin ese currency 


“A ricksha ride cost $100:for a few blocks 
~ and Scotch’ was up to $25,000 a bottle 


after the second day. 

















No Lubrication needed... 


... if your product has Silenibloc 


F you are seeking a basic improve- 
ment for equipment that works with 
torque action or oscillation, this is it— 
The General Silentbloc Rubber Torque 
Bearing. 
Check the selling points added to 
your product by Silentbloc bearings: 


No lubrication; no spoilage from drip- 
ping oil. Unaffected by grit, dust, oil, 
water or gases. Silent operation. Long, 
trouble-free life. 

No other rubber bearing matches the 
efficiency of the Silentbloc. The patented 
construction—elongating rubber at high 
speed between metal sleeves—gives non- 


Mechanical Goods Division, Wabash, Ind. co 


slipping adhesion and even distribution 
of compressive stress, vital for long life. 


General engineers can help you design 
a Silentbloc bearing for your specific 
needs in amplitude and operating condi- 
tions. Silentbloc bearings can be made 
in any size, using any metal and rubber. 
They are simple to design into your prod- 


uct and easy and economical ‘to install. 


For full information, write for book- 
let on Silentbloc Bearings, Mountings 
and Bushings; or see Silentbloc Section 
in Sweet’s Product Designers File. The 
General Tire & Rubber Co., Dept. 15, 
Wabash, Indiana. 








Patented Silentbloc principle 
of elongating and confining 
rubber between metal mem- 
bers produces a virtually inde- 
structible adhesion and uni- 
form stress, resulting in precise 
performance and long life. 
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THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Makers of America’s Top-Quality Tire 
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Marshall Weighs War and Peace: 


‘Keep Our Arms, Train Our Men’ 


Chief of Staff, in. Historic 
Report, Urges Year of Service 
for America’s Citizen Army 


“Dear Mr. Secretary: 

“For the first time smmce assuming 
this office six years ago, it is possible for 
me to report that the security of the 
United States ¥ America is entirely in 


our hands.” 
On this high note, General of the 
Army Marshall, Chief of Staff during the 


most dangerous days. of the Republic, 
this week opened his third and last bien- 
nial report to the Secretary of War. 
Already over the retirement age (He 
was 64 last December) Marshall was 
sounding a farewell note before step- 
ping out in favor of a eg man, 
almost certainly General Army 
Eisenhower. 

In the years since 1939, the —, 
statesman, in stature far above the 
of Staff who preceded him, had built up 
the greatest army in the world and de- 
ployed it around the globe. As an over- 
shad = 


Combined Chiefs of Staff and as a par- 


member of the Joint and © 


ticipant in the great international mili- 
tary conferences, he had seen his judg- 
ment and opinions become history. Now, 
out of the wealth of his experience, he 
drew his conclusions on how best to keep 
“ iron safe in the future. His major 


c “Until it has been proved that . 
solution has been found to prevent abe 
a rich nation which lays down its arms 
as we have done after every war in our 
history will court disaster. The existence 
of the complex and fearful instruments 
of destruction now available make this 
a simple truth which is, in my opinion, 
undebatable.” 

@ “It no longer appears practical to con- 
tinue what we once conceived as hemi- 
spheric defense as a satisfactory basis 
for. our security. We are now concerned 
with the peace of the entire world. Ard 
the peace can only be maintained by 
the strong.” 

@ “The timing of our decision on the 
question of universal military training is 
urgent... An unbroken period of one 
year’s training ap essential to the 
success of a sound security plan based 
. the concept of a citizen army.” 


oe ee ee ee 


MASTER STROKES: _ 
OVERLORD, ANVIL 


How the landings in Normandy and Southern France broke through the German crust and ——— victory in Europe 





of Laie ve Tad war army,’ 


© gut plans for: immediately 


matériel necessary 
- @ “We can be certain that the next-war, 
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Tae & hoeeee ho ois eee 
the first months of the fighting and clear- 
as 
quantities oO 
in total war.” 


if there is one, will be even more total 
than this one. The nature of war is such - 
that once it now begins it _ end only 
as this one is ending, in the destruc- 
tion of the vanquished, and it should 
be assumed that another reconversion 
—_ ace to a uction will 

ace initi enemy dis- 
0% boeibartment. 

Thus the Chief of Staff outlined the 
military problem of the: United States as 
he saw it. At the same time, he devoted 
most of his report to the progress of 
American arms in what may have been . 
the last old-fashioned war. The following © 
excerpts tell the inside story of how the - 
High Command made its decisions, of 
how the Allies went on the offensive and 
smashed their way to victory: 


1—Germany’s Weakness: Hitler 


In order to establish for the historical 
yecord where and how Germany and 
Japan failed I asked General Eisenhower 
to have his intelligeeee officers promptly 
interrogate the g members of the 
German Hi. Cocanand who are now our 
prisoners of war. The results of these in- 
terviews are of remarkable interest. They 
give a picture of dissension among the 
enemy nations and lack of long-range 
—— that may well have been deci- 
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Based on Biennial Report of Chief of Staff of U. S. Army 











Oreat American Oroup 
Insurance Companies 


New Vork 


Member Companies — Providing 
practically every form of insurance except life 


Great American 
Great American Indemnity 
American Alliance 
American National 
County Fire 
Detroit Fire & Marine 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine 
North Carolina Home 
Rochester American 








Group of American Inventors—from a painting (1857) by Christian Schussele. Courtesy of the 
Fisher Collection of Alchemical and Historical Pictures. (Standing, left to right) Cyrus Hall 
McCormick, Joseph Saxton, Dr. William Thomas Green Morton, James Bogardus, Samuel 
Colt, Peter Cooper, Joseph Henry, John Ericsson, Erastus Brigham Bigelow; (Seated, left to 
right) Charles Goodyear, Jordan L. Mott, Dr. Eliphalet Nott, Frederick E. Sickels, Samuel 
Finley Breese Morse, Henry Burden, Richard March Hoe, Isaac Jennings, Thomas Blanchard 


VISION 


A large number of the world’s great inventions 
result from pooling the talents of many minds. 


The Great American Group of Insurance Companies 
follows the principle of “pooled talent” in planning 
insurance programs for its policyholders. Each mem- 
ber company contributes its specialized knowledge. 


Covering practically every form of insurance except 
life, the Great American Group is represented by 
16,000 conveniently located agents. Any one of them, 
or your own broker, will be glad to apply this “pooled 
talent” principle to your insurance problems. 


* * * 


An insurance program is lacking if it does not include 
bonds on employees. Great American can supply 
the particular type of bond for your particular need. 


INSURE YOUR COUNTRY’S SAFETY—BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


’ 
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VICTORY TIDES 





The Business of the Navy 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 
The Sept. 29° 


executive order 
of President Tru- 
man for a Navy 
reorganization is 
not as drastic as 
people may imag- 
ine, nor does it 
change the basic 
concepts upon 
which the naval 
establishment _.is 
: founded. In this 
executive order the business of the 
Navy falls into three grand divisions: 
(1) military matters, (2) general and 
administrative matters, and (8) busi- 
ness and related industrial matters. 

Before the reorganization, the Navy 
had always recognized two distinct 
functions: (1) administration, directly 
controlled by the Secretary of the Navy 
and his assistants, and (2) operations, 
directly controlled by the Chief of 
Naval Operations. The creation within- 
the naval establishment of a new func- 
tion—business and related industrial 
matters—is a recognition of the fact that 
a great war of the character of the one 
just past brings into play all the indus- 
trial and scientific resources of our 
country. 

To attempt to handle matters un- 
der the old organization would result 
in confusion, duplication of effort, and 
the creation of an incubus that would . 


are not specialists in business, indus- 
trial, or scientific matters. The recog- 
nition of their function is the impor- 
tant and essential change made in the 
Navy’s organization. 
e setting up of an informal board 
within the naval establishment, by di- 
‘rection of the Secretary of the Navy, is 
for the purpose of bringing greater co- 
operation between its working parts, 
eliminating unnecessary functions, com- 
bining: other functions, and making 
“personnel and material adjustments 
shown to be necessary as a result of 
the war. 


peacetime training and in wartime .op- 
erations, under one leader. And no mat- 
ter how many individual fleets we may 
maintain after the war, or how many 
base ports we may establish, it will 
always be necessary during some pe- 
riods of the year, both in the Pacific 
and in the Atlantic, to join these vari- 
ous units into a whole for training pur- 
poses and the carrying out of essential 
problem work, in order that unity of 
purpose may pervade the entire naval 
establishment afloat and dry rot be pre- 
vented. Nothing is so conducive to a 
drop in morale as to have a unit of the 
fleet dig into a home port, stay there, 
The elimination of the term Com- and lose intimate touch with other 
mander-in-Chief for the heads of the units. 
various fleets is a good thing. There : 
have always been too many men afloat There are two other important 
who by naval regulation have carried matters. to consider. One is youth in 
the title Commander-in-Chief. Under position of high command, and the 
the Constitution there is only one Com- other is the status of reserve officers in 
mander-in-Chief, and that power is the naval establishment. Of course 
vested in the President. This power youth is a good thing, but it is not the 
has been exercised in military matters most important qualification for high 
through the Chief of Naval Operations, command, which is ability, much ex- 
as the technical assistant of the Presi- perience, and good judgment. 
dent, ever since the office of CNO was In the matter of handling the re- 
created. The command function of each _ servists we can take a lesson from the 
Commander-in-Chief afloat has always Army. Not all its good top men came 
been limited to the control of the naval. from West Point. Some of them came 
units under his command, operating from the ranks and some from civil 
under the broad directive of the CNO life. What the Navy needs is men of 
as the President’s spokesman. ‘ability, irrespective of where they come 
The term Commander-in-Chief for from or where they served, whether in 
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be difficult to get rid of when the war 
ended. Moreover, naval men, no matter 
how highly trained they may be in their 
own specialty—the conduct of war— 


the heads of the various fleets afloat, 
particularly that of Commander-in- 
Chief, United States Fleet, has -been 
used to insure unity of control, both in 


and their opportunities for , advance- | 
ment should be on a par with those of 


the air or on the deck of a battleship, 3 
§ 
Annapolis. graduates. } 








sive factors of this world struggle at its 
most critical moments. 

As evaluated by the War Department 
General Staff, the interrogations of the 
captured German commanders disclose 
the following: 

The available evidence shows Hitler’s 
original intent was to create, by absorp- 
tion of Germanic peoples in the areas con- 
tiguous to Germany and by the strength- 
ening of her new frontiers, a greater Reich 
which would dominate Europe. . . 

No evidence has been found that the 
German High Command had any over- 
all strategic plan. Although the High 
Command approved Hitler's policies in 
principle, his impetuous strategy outran 
German military ‘ capabilities and ulti- 
mately led to Germany’s defeat . . . 


The Thieves Fall Out: The campaigns 
in Poland, Norway,. France, and the Low 


Countries’ developed serious diversions © 


between Hitler and the General Staff as to 
the details of execution of strategic plans 
. .. In each case Hitler’s views prevailed 
and the astounding success of each cam- 
paign raised Hitler’s military prestige to 
the point where his opinions were no long- 
er challenged. His military self-confidence 
became unassailable after the victory in 
France, and he began to disparage sub- 
stantially the ideas of his generals even 
in the presence of junior officers. Thus no 
General Staff objection was expressed 
when Hitler made the fatal decision to 
invade Soviet Russia. 

. . . Field Marshal Keitel reveals that 
Italy’s declaration of war was contr 
to her agreement with Germany. Bo 
Keitel and Jodl agree that it was unde- 


sired . . .. Mussolini’s unilateral action in’ 
attacking Greece and Egypt forced the ~ 


Germans into the Balkan and African 


. campaigns, resulting in overextension. of . 


the German armies, which subsequently 


became one of the principal factors in 
Germany’s defeat. 

Nor is there evidence of close stra- 
tegic coordination between Germany and 
Japan .. 


How Germany Lost: The steps in the 
German defeat, as described by cap- 
tured members of the High Command 
were: 

1—The failure to invade England: ... 
According to Colonel General Jodl, Chief 
of the Operations Staff of the German 
High Command, the campaign in France 
had been undertaken because it was esti- 
mated that with the fall of. France, Eng- 
land would not continue to fight. The un- 
expectedly swift victory over France and 
Great Britain’s continuation of the war 


‘found the General Staff unprepared for 


an invasion of England .. . 
,2-The campaign of 1941 in the Soviet 
Union: ... . The German High Command 




















FULLY AUTOMATIC GEAR-SHIFTING > 


Proved on the Battle Front, Proved on the Home Front 


(fac the 1946 Odemob ile 


Think of driving all day long with- 
out ever touching a clutch pedal or 
shifting a gear! Think of being able 
to start from a standstill, and accel- 
erate right up to cruising speeds by 
merely stepping on the gas— without 
even taking your hand off the wheel, 
or using your left foot! 


That’s how you'll drive in the 
1946 Oldsmobile with the New 
General Motors Hydra-Matic 
Drive. This modern “drive” does 
all gear-shifting automatically 
through all four forward speeds. It 
ends all need for clutch pushing; 


there isn’t even a clutch pedal in the 
car. It gives you new freedom of 
action and new ease in handling, 
as well as finer performance, and 
better gas mileageat cruising speeds. 


Hydra-Matic Drive, introduced 
by Oldsmobile before the war, is 
basically the same type of drive as 
used in fast Army tanks. The New 
Hydra-Matic Drive introduces 
important wartime developments 
which make it smoother and more 
rugged than ever. It is one of many 
reasons why so many people say, 
“Look to Olds for all that’s New!’’ 








IT’S THE 
COMBINATION 
THAT COUNTS 


0~-e 


FLUID AUTOMATIC 
COUPLING TRANSMISSION 


A Fluid Coupling acts as a cushion of 
oil between the engine and the rear 
wheels, giving a smoother, more flex- 
ible flow of power. But a fluid cou- 
pling alone is only half the story. It takes 
a fluid coupling p/us a fully automatic 
transmission to eliminate the clutch 
pedal entirely . . . to shift gears auto- 
matically in all forward speeds . . . to 
give you all the improved safety, econ- 
omy and performance you get with 
the New GM Hydra-Matic Drive. 





OLDS MOBILE cenerariibrors 


LOOK TO OLDS...FOR ALL THAT’S NEW 
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Rubber-Paved Speedway—for 2 Million! 


om New York’s Adirondacks 
comes iron ore of higher grade 
than even Sweden’s famed mines pro- 
duce — ore essential in making the 
finest alloy steels used in airplane 
engines and armament. An old mine, 
worked for nearly a century, it faced 
a weighty problem when war de- 
manded greatly increased output 
from its rich lode. 


You see, through the years, the mine 
had become literally walled in by a 
mountainous accumulation of “tail- 
ings,” the crushed rock from which 
metal has been milled. Before pro- 
duction could be stepped up, a new 


dump had to be found, and the only 
place suitable was a wasteland valley 
a mile below the mine — a costly 
hauling operation by mine car or 
truck, 


To avoid such expense, the mine- 
owners thought of mixing the crushed 
rock with water and flushing it down 
by pipe line. But tests showed the 
highly abrasive rock particles ate 
through heavy pipe in a few weeks. 
Then they thought of rubber, and 
called in the G.T.M. —Goodyear 


Technical Man. 


Upon thorough analysis, the G.T.M. 


advised that the rock slurry could be 
safely carried in 10” pipe lined with 
Plioweld—a supertough rubber com- 
pound developed by Goodyear Re- 
search for handling acid mine waters, 
corrosive pickling solutions and 
abrasive materials. After further 
tests, a Plioweld-protected pipe line, 
5,455 feet long was built from mine 
to valley. 


Down this rubber-lined speedway an 
average of 2,265 net tons of rock have 
cascaded every working day since 
January 1942, racing at a speed of 14 
feet per second. Total tonnage to date 
is well over two million tons — and 





GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 
(@p)- Specified PLIOWELD-LINED PIPE 


i Zoyamavonateliiare mine tailings 
am) Tons of Rock! 


uld be the Plioweld-lined pipe is still serv- 


dwith — iceable. It has proved as economical 

r com- as it\has practical. 

“a If your problem is the handling or a 
aed transporting of highly abrasive or a 
iether corrosive materials — liquid or solid 

e line, — it will pay you to get full partic- 


ulars about Plioweld from the 
G.T.M. Just write: Goodyear, 
Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 
ay an 54, California. . 
< have 3 
since 
of 14 FOR BELTING, HOSE, MOLDED GOODS, 
PACKING built to the world’s highest qual- 
o date ity standard, phone your nearest Goodyear 
and Industrial Rubber Products Distributor. 


mine 


Plioweld—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 





Almost every American 
benefits every day 
Jrom the products of 


BORG-WARNER 


"SWORDS INTO PLOWSHARES” as painted by James Sessions at the Ingersoll Steel & Disc Division at West Pullman, 

Illinois. Of the many interesting operations in this plant perhaps the most colorful is this rolling of high-carbon steel used 

in manufacturing disc plows, disc harrows, cultivators and grain drills. This great Borg-Warner unit is the world’s largest 
producer of tillage steel for the farm implement industry. 5 


Makers of essential operating 
parts for the automotive, avia- 
tion, marine and farm imple- 
ment industries, and of Norge 


home appliances. 


ENGINEERING 





PRODUCTION 








Down any country road you drive the 
chances are that the farm equipment in 
the fields is using Borg-Warner parts. 
For the making and shaping of tillage 
steel are special arts in which the 
Ingersoll Steel & Disc Division has pio- 
neered for generations. 


However, helping the nation to grow 
its “‘daily bread” is just one of many 
fields in which Borg-Warner plays an 
important role. The products and engi- 
neering ingenuity of the 28 plants which 
compose Borg-Warner benefit almost 
every American every day. For exam- 


ple, not only are Borg-Warner parts 
found on 9 out of 10 farms, but also in 
9 out of 10 airplanes and 9 out of 10 
makes of automobiles.And Norge refrig- 
erators, ranges and washing machines * 
bring better living to millions of homes. 


Innumerable great new advances by 
Borg-Warner will reveal themselves as 
American industry converts to peace- 
time production. For, then as now, 
Borg-Warner’s guiding principle, ‘“‘De- 
sign it better, make it better’, will 
work in many ways to bring you ever 
better products at ever lower costs. 
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These units form Borg-Warner: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL ¢ BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS ¢ B-W 
SUPERCHARGERS, INC. « CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR + DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG MANU- 
FACTURING *« MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN *« NORGE « NORGE 
Eee) MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH ¢ SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS «© WARNER GEAR 
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Rank Hath Its Privileges: S/Sgt. Jacob D. DeShazer 
(fourth from left), a bombardier on one of the Doolittle B-25s, 
spent 40 months in a Jap prison camp. After he was freed and 
returned to. the Army Separation Center at Santa Ana, Calif., 





Associated Press 





Acme 


his bad luck stuck with him. Last week the officers put him on 
KP with other liberated prisoners because “we're very short- 
handed.” In Chicago at the VFW convention (see page 35), 
Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle, who led the flight, had better luck. 





had neither envisioned nor planned for 
a winter campaign. A sudden change in 
the weather brought disaster. The Red 
Army defense, a terrific snowstorm, and 
extremely unseasonable cold in the 
Christmas week of 1941 precipitated the 
strategic defeat of the German armed 
forces. Impatient of all restraint, Hitler 
publicly announced that he had more 
faith in his own intuition than in’ the 
judgment of his military advisers. He 
relieved the commander-in-chief of the 
army, General von Brauchitsch. It was 
the turning point of the war. 

8—Stalingrad: .». . The statement: of 
both Keitel and Jodl is that neither was 
in favor of the Stalingrad campaign, but 
that the recommendations of the High 
Command were overruled by Adolf 
Hitler. . 

4—The invasion of North Africa: Allied 
landings in North Africa came as a sur- 
prise to the German High Command .. . 
Since no advance preparations had been 
made by the Germans to repel such an 
Allied invasion of North Africa, all sub- 
sequent efforts to counter the Allies suf- 
fered from hasty improvisation . . . 

5—The invasion of France: All German 
headquarters expected the Allied inva- 
sion of France. According to Colonel 
General Jodi, both the general direction 
and the strength of the initial assault in 
Normandy were correctly estimated; but 
Field Marshal Keitel states that the Ger- 
mans were not sure exactly where the 
Allies would strike and considered Brit- 
tany as more probable . . . Both agree 
that the belief of the German High Com- 
mand that a second assault would be 


launched . . . held large German forces 
in the Pas de Calais area... 
6—The Ardennes counterattack: The 
German offensive in December 1944 was 
Hitler’s personal conception . . . It irrep- 
arably damaged the comparatively fresh 
armored divisions of the Sixth Panzer 
Army, the principal element of Ger- 
many’s strategic reserve, at a moment 
when every available reserve was needed 
to repulse the expected Soviet attack in 
the East. 
7—The crossing of the Rhine: Even 
after the failure of the German counter- 
offensive in the Ardennes, the Germans 
ls gg that the Rhine line could be 
eld... 


2—Japan’s Weakness:.Greed 


Eager to capitalize on the preoccupa- 
tion of the Western Powers in Europe, 
Japan was so greedy for her own imme- 
diate conquests that she laid her strategy, 
not to help Germany defeat Russia and 
Great Britain, but to accumulate her own 
profit. Had the way been open, Germany 
and Japan would. have undoubtedly. 


joined their armies in Central Asia, but. 


to Japan this objective was secondary to 
looting the Far East while there was no 
real force to stop her. The War Depart- 
ment General Staff's analysis of Japanese 
objectives follows: 

The Japanese, for many years, bolstered 
by a fanatical. belief in divine guidance 
and their own spiritual and military su- 
premacy, had planned the domination of 
the Far East and eventually the a 
» « - Strategically, Japan. was well poi 


in 1941 to carry out her aims in Asia... 
She had a large and relatively’ well- 
equipped army and a moderately good air 
force well trained by actual combat in 
China . . . She had a fairly large na 
especially strong in the transport cra’ 
available. She had accumulated by great 
national economy a good stockpile of 
strategic matériels at home for the ini- 
tial effort, and with each successive 
conquest she obtained new and impor- 
tant areas from which other supplies 
of materials could be drawn, such as 
oil, rubber, and metal . . . She intend- 
ed to make her conquest in a_ rapid 
surprise drive which would overpower 
all resistance, to form an iron ring of 
outer defenses against which the spir- 
itually inferior, pacifistic combination of 
opponents could beat themselves into 
wearinéss, while she consolidated her 
gains at leisure .. . 

4 


3—Europe—All-for One 


We were given . . . time [to organize 
and deploy our forces] through the heroic 
refusal of the Soviet and British 
to collapse under the smashing blows of 
the Axis forces. They bought this time 
for us with the currency of blood and 
courage... eile 

The President [Roosevelt] and the 
Prime Minister [Churchill], with the ad- 
vice of the Combined Chiefs of Staff, 
made the decision . . . that our resources 
would be concentrated first to defeat 
Germany, the greater and closer enemy, 
and nen, te 

In April 1942 the President directed 
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me to proceed to London .. . regarding 
the tentative plan for the invasion of the 
Continent in a cross-Channel operation. 
There a general agreement was reached 
that the final’ blow must be delivered 
across the English Channel and eastward 
through the plains of Western Europe. 

. . . A tentative target date for the 
cross-Channel operations, designated by 
the code name ROUNDUP, was set for 
the summer of 1943. However, the im- 
mediate necessity for an emergency plan 
was recognized. It was given the code 
name SLEDGEHAMMER and was to 
provide for a diversionary assault on the 
French coast at a much earlier date if 
such a desperate measure became neces- 
sary to lend a hand toward saving the 
situation on the Soviet front. 


Operation Torch: Here the Western 
Allies faced a shortage which was to 
plague us to the final day in Europe— 
the shortage of assault craft, LST’s, 
LCI’s, and smaller vessels . . . [Later] 
poverty of equipment, especially in land- 
ing craft, and the short period remaining 
when the weather would permit . . . ruled 
out the diversionary operation SLEDGE- 
HAMMER for 1942. - 

. . . It became evident that the only 
operation that could be undertaken with 
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These two great assaults were ready when Japan capitulated 














a fair prospect of success that year was 
TORCH, the assault on North Africa. 
Landings there would be a long way 
from Germany, but should serve to di- 
vert at least some German pressure from 
the Red Army, and would materially 
improve the critical situation in the Mid- 
dle East: ... 

The problem before the Chiefs of Staff 
at Casablanca was the next movement to 
be made following the completion of the 
Tunisian campaign. It still would have 
been preferable to close immediately with 
the German enemy in Western Europe 
or even in Southern France had that been 
possible of achievement with the re- 
sources then available to General Eisen- 
hower. It was not. 

. . . It was decided to assault Sicily 
(operation HUSKY) ... Even though 
a full-scale Mediterranean campaign now 
was imminent, it was resolved at Casa- 
blanca to resume amassing in the United 
Kingdom as quickly as possible the forces 
necessary to invade Western Europe... 


Operation Overlord: Before the as- 
sault of Sicily was actually undertaken, 
the President, the Prime Minister, and 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff met again 
in Washington in May [1943]. This meet- 
ing, designated the TRIDENT Confer- 
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ence, may prove to be one of the most 
historic military conclaves of this war, 
for here the specific strategy to which the 
movements of the land, sea, and air forces 
of the American and British Allies con- 
formed was translated into firm commit- 
ments. There were changes in detail and 
technique after the TRIDENT Confer- 
ence, but the Pacific strategy was sus- 
tained, and the first great objective, the 
defeat of the European Axis, Germany 
and Italy, and their satellites, was ac- 
complished. 

It was at this conference that the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff decided to extend 
Allied influence in the Mediterranean to 
the point where Italy would be forced to 
withdraw from the war . . . The spring 
of 1944 was chosen as the target date 
[for the Normandy invasion, renamed op- 
eration OVERLORD]... 

The Combined Chiefs of Staff at the 
QUADRANT Conference [Quebec, 1943] 
also conceived the operation against 


Southern France, designated operation 
ANVIL... 


4—The Pacific—Caging a Monster 


It has always been the concept of the 
United States Chiefs of Staff that Japan 
could best be defeated by a series of am- 
phibious attacks across the far reaches 
of the Pacific... 

The broad strategic allocation of re- 
sources among the theaters was controlled 
by the Combined Chiefs of Staff, but the 
actual control of operations in the Pacific 
had been retained by the United States 
Chiefs of Staff. At the Casablanca Con- 
ference, the Combined Chiefs agreed that 
Japan must be prohibited from further 
expansion and from consolidating and ex- 
ploiting her current holdings. . . 


Conference Quadrant: At the TRI- 
DENT Conference of May 1948 in Wash- 
ington when the specific strategy of the 
global war was conceived, it was deter- 
mined to step up the pace of the advance 
on Japan. Then a few months later, in 
August 1943, at the QUADRANT Con- 
ference in Quebec, the specific routes of 
the advance on Japan were laid out. Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur was directed to con- 
tinue his operations up the New Guinea 
coast to reach the Philippines by the fall 
of 1944. Operations in the Gilberts, the 
Marshalls, and the Marianas were agreed 
to, and it was forecast that by the spring 
of 1945 we would be able to secure a 
lodgment in the Ryukyus on the thres- 
hold of the Japanese homeland. 

Admiral King was confident that some- 
where during these advances, probably 
during the Marianas or Philippine cam- 
paigns, the United States Fleets would 
meet and decisively defeat the Japanese 
Navy. No long-range military forecast 
could -have been more accurate. 

At the QUADRANT Conference Gen- 
eral Arnold proposed an air plan for the 
softening of Japan. It was later approved 
and carried into execution. It called for 
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the establishment of bases in China, in 
the Marianas and other Pacific islands 
from which would operate the huge 
B-29 Superfortresses then only just going 
into production. 


5—The Kill 


During July [1945] the superbombers 
had steadily increased the scale of their 
attacks on the Japanese homeland . .~. 
The Third Fleet augmented by British 
units hammered Japan with its planes and 
guns, sailing boldly into Japanese coastal 
waters .. . [and] shelled industries . . . 

These mighty attacks met lit- 
tle opposition. Terrific air losses 
during. the fierce battles of ‘ 
Japan's inner defenses had made 
the enemy desperate. Knowin 
that invasion was not long off, 
he husbanded his now waning 
resources for the final battle. 
Defending the homeland the 
enemy had an army of 2,000,- 
000, a remaining air strength 
of 8,000 planes of all types, 
training and combat. 


Operation Olympic: General 
MacArthur was massing troops 
and planes in the Philippines 
and in Okinawa and in bases to 
the south of the Philippines for 
the showdown. He, in coopera- 
tion with Admiral Nimitz, was 
preparing to execute two plans 
for the invasion of Japan: the 
first, known as operation OLYM- 
PIC, provided for a_ three- 
pronged assault on Southern 
Kyushu in the fall of 1945 by 
the Sixth United States Army, 
consisting of the I and XI Army 
Corps. and the V Marine Am- 
phibious Corps. The three 
groups were to land in the order 
named at Miyazaki, Ariake Wan 
[Bay], and on the beaches west 
of Kagoshima to. isolate the 
southernmost Japanese island and de- 
stroy the defending forces there. Preced- 
ing the main assault were to be prelimi- 
nary operations in Koshiki Retto and a 
diversionary feint off Shikoku by the 
IX Corps. 


Operation Coronet: The second phase 
of the Japanese invasion, operation 
CORONET, was to be carried out in the 
early spring of 1946. The Eighth and 
Tenth Armies, consisting of nine infantry 
divisions, two armored divisions, and 
three Marine divisions, were .to assault 
the Kanto or Tokyo plain of Eastern 
Honshu. These two veteran Pacific 
armies were to be followed ashore by 
the First Army, which had spearheaded 
our victory in Europe and was now to be 
redeployed for the final battle of the 
Pacific. In this attack the First Army 
would have ‘contained ‘ten infantry  di- 
visions. The three armies had the mission 
of destroying ‘the Japanese Army on the 


main home island and to occupy the 
Tokyo-Yokohama area. On Kyushu we 
would have held a one-corps reserve of 
three infantry divisions and one airborne. 
From here the plan was to fan out to 
the north and clean up the remainder. 
of the Japanese islands .. . 


Operation Disintegration: But we 
had other plans which we anticipated 


might bring a much speedier end to the 
war .. . From Potsdam General Spaatz 
received orders to drop the atomic bomb 
. . . On Aug. 6 the bomb was dropped. 
The results are well known... 





Patton: He talked once too often 


The Mouth 


“I’m a stupid man and I can prove it 
by the West Point record,” Gen. George 
S. Patton Jr. once said. Actually he was 
a good cadet except for one annoying 
habit. He used to talk a lot about how 


. famous he meant to become. 


As a young officer with a large personal 
fortune, Patton speedily gained a reputa- 
tion for a singular lack of inhibitions. 
Always a hard swearer, he became a 
fabulous complainer, tirelessly criticizing 
Army methods and equipment. Superior 
officers warned him to quiet down if he 
wanted to be promoted. 

' By the time the war broke out, he was 
widely known as a rip-roaring tank offi- 
cer: He -rose rapidly in rank. But al- 
though he resolved to watch his tongue, 
it was impossible for him to keep his 
mouth shut for long. Periodically, Patton 
became embroiled in incidents that would 
have broken the career of a lesser man. 


International 
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Mouth vs. Brain: The Army always 
defended him on the ground that his 
brilliant generalship was indispensable 
and ‘had saved thousands of American 
lives. But even the War Department had 
a hard time saving him after he struck 
and cursed a battle-fatigued soldier in an 
Army hospital in Sicily. An angry Con- 


_ gress held up his promotion to permanent 


major general for eight months. 

In London, less than two months be- 
fore D Day, Patton broke loose again. In 
a speech to British and American sol- 
diers, he claimed that the United States 
and Great Britain were destined to “rule 

the world.” General of the Army 
Eisenhower's headquarters 
quickly issued an “approved” 
copy of the speech which care- 
fully included Russia. 

When the general came home 
for a hero’s welcome last sum- 
mer and ruffled GI’s and min- 
isters alike in a talk to a group 
of Sunday-school children (“You 
+, . . whether you like it or not 
‘are the soldiers and nurses of the 
next war”), the Army lodked the 
other way. 

But when he compared Nazis 
and anti-Nazis with “Republi- 

~ cans and Democrats” and spoke 
of how “We've got to compro- 
‘mise with the devil a little bit” 
in order to govern the Germans, 

Eisenhower's Chief of Staff, Lt. 

Gen. Walter B. Smith, said what 

the Army has never officially ad- 

mitted before: “[Patton’s] mouth 
does not always carry out the 
functions of his brain.” 


Transfer to Nothing: After 
calling Patton in for an explana- 
tion, Eisenhower quietly an- 
nounced in a six-line statement 
on Oct. 2 that the Third Army 
commander had been “trans- 
ferred” to head the Fifteenth 
Army, a_ small headquarters 
group in Bad Nauheim, with the sole 
task of compiling a history of the war. 
Then a close-mouthed officer who- last 
winter turned down the command of the 
Fifteenth Army for that of the Fifth in 
Italy—Lt.- Gen. Lucian K. Truscott Jr.— 
took over Patton’s Third Army. 

Patton himself frankly admitted that he 
was only a soldier and no politician. He 
took his dismissal as Third Army com- ‘ 
mander with the meekness that has usual- 
ly followed his indiscretions. He hoped 
to. come home soon, he told reporters, for 
“I only spent 29 days [there] in the 
past three years.” 


| ed 


Stars and Gripes 


Fifteen members of the House Military 
Affairs Committee, back from a tour of 
Army separation ‘centers, had plenty to 
say last week to Brig. Gen. Robert Berry, 
who had been assigned by the ‘War De- 























What can I lose? 
Not 2 hing right now son,—not even your shirt! But how about 


Does he realize that things can happen now which might mean a 
lot to you both? 

An accident resulting in disability—a damage claim for injuries 
caused to other, can affect seriously both his and your future—if not 
insured against. ! 

Yes, son, there is one thing that you and Dad can’t lose—you can’t 
bose any time in checking up on your insurance protection. 


Send at once for free booklet, “Am I Covered?” With it you can 
check your protection and also inventory your household possessions. 
For further information we will give you the name of our nearest 
representative. Write to 80 Maiden. Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 
comprising the following companies. - 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. MARYLAND INSURANCE CO. 
THE FIDELITY & CASUALTY CO. OF N, Y. ; 


BERNARD M. CULVER President FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN Vice President 
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partment to interview them. While they 
crowded around him, waving letters 
from protesting servicemen, Berry fever- 
ishly took notes. “Yes sir, Mr. Congress- 
man,” he said, “we will check that im- 
mediately.” 

Berry and other officials had hoped in 
vain that recent demobilization news 
would ease the criticism. The War De- 
partment had announced that the Ninth 
Army would be deactivated as of Oct. 
10, that 32,000 GI’s were being dis- 
charged daily (a 100 per cent step-up 
since mid-September), and that 1,500,- 
000 men have been brought home from 
Europe alone since V-E Day. 

But soldiers and their families, inter- 
ested in personal results rather than 
grand totals, were still turning on the 
heat. Redeployment from Europe fell 
55,000 short of its mark for September. 
Some separation centers had big back- 
logs of men who had to wait about six 
days instead of two for discharge. Newly 
established centers were painfully slow in 
getting under way. 


No Stars for PW’s: Recently liberated 
soldiers had special cause for bitterness. 
The War Department ruled that they 
would not receive the battle participation 
stars (worth five points) awarded their 
units after they had been captured. This 
meant that many freed men, who had 
had no chance to win decorations in 
battle, would lose points they had 
counted on for release and would have 
to serve additional months. Most of 
them considered the ruling particularly 
unfair, since many service troops got 
the battle stars. 

While congressmen continued to relay 
complaints to the War Department, the 
Navy demobilization program moved 
ahead with relatively little criticism. Ex- 
cept for regular Navy men, liberated 
personnel became eligible for discharge 
regardless of points if they had spent 60 
days or more in a prison camp. Of the 
8,400,000 servicemen slated to be 
brought home from the Pacific during the 
next eleven months, more than _ half 
are now in the Navy. Points necessary 
for naval discharges will soon be 
lowered. All Waves who are married 
can be released at once, according to 
a new ruling. And the Marine Corps, 
traditionally the most rigid of the three 
services, lowered its discharge point 
score from 70 to 60, bringing it in line 
with the Army’s. 


Pr 


Annapolis Shares the Stripes 


Throughout the war, the Navy took 
special pains to praise reserve officers. 
Officially, the reserves were on a par with 
officers of the regular Navy. Actually, 
they. knew that Annapolis ruled the 
waves and that they were stepchildren. 
Recently, however, the Navy Depart- 
ment has been pressing the reserves to 
stay in to man postwar fleet. It has 
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ne 


offered to make them de facto equals to 
Annapolis men. ea er id 

Last week Secretary of the Navy James 
V.. Forrestal .threw .them another suc- 
culent sop. “The Navy which successfully 
fought this war, both in the Atlantic and 
the Pacific,” he said, “was a civilian 
Navy. Of the 325,000 Navy officers, only 
13,600 were graduates of the Naval 
Academy.” Then the Secretary an- 
nounced a plan for wholesale promotions 
which will largely affect reserves. 

By the end of the year, he revealed, 
approximately 820 commanders, 6,100 
lieutenant commanders, and 19,438 lieu- 
tenants who have served 24 months at 
current rank will be moved up a grade 
as will 16,736 lieutenants junior grade 
and 22,454 ensigns who have remained 
eighteen months in grade. To top the pie, 
about 50 reserves are slated to become 
commodores or admirals. 


PP 


Dumb Like a Fox 


One of thé odd facts that the Office 
of Strategic Services picked up about the 
Japanese was .that they regard foxes as 
symbols of evil whose spirits enter human 
souls and turn the victims into devils 
incarnate. Never an outfit to overlook a 
bet, the OSS decided to use foxes to 
parent terror over the Japanese country- 
side. 

The idea was to coat them with lumi- 
nous paint and release them offshore 


from. submarines at night. Unfortunately, - 


it came out last week, the plan failed. 
The foxes sat down and licked off the 
first paint the OSS tried. Another type 
just washed away in salt water. 


eonD> 


The Shrinking Reich 


A group of Americar soldiers, disdain- 
ful of 3 international legalities, took it up- 
on themselves recently to make .a small 
adjustment in the Austro-German border. 
Stationed to check all traffic on the auto- 
bahn between Munich and Salzburg, they 
faced a problem. Their post, located di- 
rectly on the border, had the disadvan- 
tage of being at the bottom of a slope, and 
oncoming vehicles often found it hard to 
stop. So the GI's packed up all the border 
signs and. barriers and carried them to 
a flatter site where a partly destroyed 
bridge forced all comers to halt—thereby 
moving the Austro-German frontier 2 
kilometers back into Germany. 


Dizzy Ray 

General of the Army MacArthur's 
headquarters announced last week that 
the Japanese had worked more than 
five years on a death ray. which uses 
very short radio waves. It kills rab- 
bits at 90 feet in ten minutes but only 
makes men dizzy. RAL 





Ccvé..:\mproved 


your peacetime business . . : 





per in rigorous wartime use by 
Government and industry, the new 
Electronic Dictaphone Model “AE” 
Cameo dictating machine is now avail- 
able for general peacetime use. 


The “AE” stands on your desk or in 
a cabinet or floor stand. You speak in 
a low, conversational tone to the light- 


weight hand microphone, which also | 


acts as a loud speaker for “listening 
back.” Sensitive voice pick-up and im- 
proved Electronic recording enable you 
to dictate with absolute privacy ander 


‘any conditions. An adjustable volume 


control enables your secretary to regu- 
late the, playback for easy transcrip- 
tion. 


Dictaphone Electronic Dictation will 


The New Dictaphone Model “AE! 
Electronic Dictating Machine 


Adds the extra convenience and fidelity of 
Electronic Recording to the many exclusive 
operating advantages of the popular Dicta- 
phone Cameo Model dictating machine. Avail- 
able for cabinet, stand or desk-top use. 


double your ability to get things done. 
It frees your secretary from the time- 
waste of two-person dictation—enables 
her to do other important work for you. 

A Dictaphone representative will be 
happy to show you the “AE” and other 
Dictaphone models at your conven- 
ience. Consult your phone book or 
write for free descriptive literature. 
Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexing- ° 
ton Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In 
Canada: Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 
86 Richmond Street, W., Toronto 2, 
Ont. 


DICTAPHONE 


poration, makers of Acoustic and Electronic dictating machines and other 


‘as The word DICTAPHONE is the registered. trade-mark of Dictaphone Cor- 


sound recording and reproducing equipment. bearing said trade«mark. 











SHIELD 


No knight of old ever shielded 
his lady more watchfully than a 
Lejon cork preserves the flavor 
of its own white wine. Chateau 
Lejon, bottled at the winery, 
comes to you sealed with the 
bouquet that all who drink enjoy. 


2 
BRAND 
CALIFORNIA 


WHITE WINE» 


Distributed by National Distillers Products 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 























Smokers of Brindley’s Mixture 

speak of it in warm, friendly 

terms. It’s indescribably differ- 

ent, and we think you'll like it. 

Igen: 1528 Sens. ss 10 
16 '. $2.10 


9 VWlbi With + 


On sale at retail tobacconists, hotels and clabe 


FABER, COE & GREGG, INC. 
i Pittsburgh 


Chicago NEW YORK 
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The Red Patch Devils 


The Germans called them the “Red 
Patch Devils.” Other divisions might dis- 
pute their claim to be the cream of the 
Canadian Army, but the First Division 
was. first in many things: first mobilized, 
first shipped overseas, first to see action. 
Last week it became the first of five di- 
visions to arrive home. 

In England, before it saw action in 
Italy, the First Division was held to repel 
the expected German invasion. Later it 
was trained for invasion, and spilled 
blood over its red divisional patches—in 
Sicily, in the swift advance up the toe 
of Italy, at the hellhole of Cassino, across 
the Hitler Line, and the Gothic Line to 
the Plains of Lombardy and the Senio. 
Last winter, the ‘division was whipped 
over to Holland for the break-through 
to Germany, where the Red Patch Devils, 


Regiment veterans. Winnipeg claimed its . 
special favorites, the Princess Pats. 
Throughout Canada the Red Devils 
came into their own. But of the thou- 
sands who enjoyed a home-town wel- 
come, only a handful represented the 
thousands who had left Canada in 19389. 
Thousands had died in Sicily, Italy, and 
Western Europe. Other hundreds had 
returned earlier, maimed for life. 


- ae 


Choking Off the Squeal 


Prince Edward Island, smallest prov- 
ince of Canada, has been the last strong- 
hold of prohibition. Beer, wine, and liq- 
uor could be bought only with a doc- 
tor’s prescription, and each purchase re- 
quired an individual prescription. 

Earnest drinkers found the regulations 
an inconvenience rather than a_ hin- 











“SO GEORGIE HASN'T 
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Jane With Pants: Canadian soldiers in Britain were ardent fans of W. N. Pett’s 
cartoon stripper, Jane, in The London Daily Mirror. Last week Jane turned up in 
Canadian papers. But King Features, North American distributors of the cartoon 
strips, had censored the blonde’s nudity (right). Though the strip also is on sale in the 
United States, only The Atlantic City World uses the original British version (left). 





who had fought twice as long as any 
other Canadian soldiers, heard raw re- 
cruits call them “D-Day Dodgers.” 


Welcome, Van Doos: Last week First 
Division veterans made up most of the 
18,000 service men and women who re- 
ceived a jubilant welcome at Halifax. At 
Quebec tumultuous scenes of rejoicing 
met the famous “Van Doos”—the Royal 
22nd Regiment. Montreal welcomed 
three batteries of the Royal Canadian 
Artillery and a field company of the 
Royal Canadian Engineers. In Toronto, 
the 48th Highlanders marched down a 
parade route littered with ticker tape 
and lined by 50,000 cheering citizens. 
London, Ont., cheered the arrival of 
eighteen carloads of Royal Canadian 


drance. Sympathetic doctors could usual- 
ly be persuaded to prescribe “treatment.” 
It was current gossip that it was hard to 
walk 2 miles without finding a still. The 
product, described as stronger than a 
mule’s kick, was known as “squeal.” 

Last spring the provincial legislature 
voted 20 to 8 to allow Islanders to buy 
1 quart of liquor or 12 quarts of beer a 
week with a doctor’s “script” good for 
six months. But Lt. Gov. B. W. LePage, 
a long-time dry, exercised his prerogative 
and refused to sign the amendment. 

Last week the wets could ‘finally re- 
joice. Lt. Gov. J. A. Bernard, who had 
succeeded LePage after having voted . 
for the amendment in the legislature, 
proclaimed the amendment signed wi 
effect from Oct. 1. 































PICHER 


ow ce 


PICHER 


ad + Zinc + Insulation 


Easy there, Mister! 
Fuel’s still scarce 
i ais 


‘ 


Though the end of the Pacific War quickly made some fuels quite plentiful, 
others remain short, and to make them go farthest, our government offers these 
timely suggestions for houscholders: 

(1) Order fuel now. (2) Weather-strip every window and door. (3) Be certait you 
have storm sash for all doors and windows. (4) Clean and check your heating 
equipment. (5) Maintain reasonable temperatures. (6) Install home insulation. 

Better living is served by these simple measures, Insulation, for example, will 
bring you year ’round comfort and save as much as 40% of your fuel — particu- 
larly if you specify an Eagle Certified Insulation Job. 

‘An Eagle Certified Insulation Job is exceptionally thorough and accurately 
engineered, based on factory-designed specifications. Insulation is applied every- 
where needed , .. in side walls, ceilings and under cold floors ... and proper ven-_ 
tilation is. installed. The insulation material used is fireproof, water-repellent, 
snon-settling Eagle Mineral Wool. And you receive a sortifiente of assurance that 
a complete, accurate job has been done. 

Eagle Insulation is made by Eagle-Picher. Many other products that contribute 
to your better living are in one way or another connected with this organization. — 
In all three fields of its endeavor — lead, zinc and insulation — this’ 02-year-old — 
company is now embarking on even greater service to a nation at peace. 












AIR MAIL 
DESIGN 
ON SHEETS 


as well as 
‘ENVELOPES 


makes recipient 
know your letters 
are important! 


EATON’S BERKSHIRE 
AIRMAIL PAPERS 


e Opened letter gets preferred attention. 


e¢ 8—14 sheets fly at lowest domestic rates. 


e Strong and crisp, a durable traveler. 
¢ Quality look that carries authority. 
e Sold at leading commercial stationers. 
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BERKSHIRE 
Typewriter Papers 


FINE PAPERS FOR BUSINESS 
AND SOCIAL USE 
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Battle of the Campus 


Argentina’s 67,000 university students 
fought back against the government's re- 
pressive measures last week and their 
rebellion brought on riotous clashes be- 
tween the public and the military dic- 
tatorship. 

It started on Sept. 28, when all six uni- 
versities protested the government’s ac- 
tions by suspending classes. A student 
strike was called and students _barri- 
caded themselves in university buildings. 


First the Students: Police reserves sur- 
rounded the University of Buenos Aires 
buildings and cut the students’ supply 
and communications lines. But small 
groups of women sneaked through the 
police lines to throw ‘packages of food 
and cigarettes through the windows- and 
oranges were tossed in*as a substitute for 
water, which had been cut off. 

On Oct. 4 the police started to clean 
out the universities. Several students were 
seriously injured when officers, swinging 
sabers and hurling tear-gas bombs, took 
La Plata University by assault. The stu- 
dents fought their way back through class- 
room after classroom, throwing chairs, 
benches, blackboards, and anything they 
could lay hands on, but the tear gas 
and the hoses of the local fire department 
were too much for them. At the end of 
the battle, some 300 students were ar- 
rested and the university closed down by 
government decree. 


Then the Mothers: Buenos Aires Uni- 
versity students fought off an early at- 
tack. But on Oct. 5 the police succeeded 
in battering down the doors and arrest- 
ing some 2,000 students. They were 
transferred to various jails. Some 100 co- 
eds were sent to the San Miguel Correc- 
tion Asylum, a prison for wayward girls; 
scores of professional prostitutes were re- 
leased to make room for the students. 

The disorders spread that evening, 
when a group of saber-swinging mounted 
police charged a crowd of about 1,000 
women, many of them mothers of the 
students, who had gathered in the Aveni- 
da Roque Saenz Pena and moved in a 
mass protest demonstration toward the 
Government Palace. Riots broke out all 
over the city as groups of aroused citizens 
shouted: “Death to Perén,” and fled be- 
fore the hoofs of charging police horses. 


Then the Diplomats: The noise in 
Buenos Aires had an echo in Washing- 
ton. An. inter-American conference had 
been called to meet in Rio de Janeiro on 
Oct. 20 to put the wartime regional- 
security agreentent known as the Act of 
Chapultepec into permanent treaty form. 
But on Oct. 3; Acting Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson said that “the United 





Wide World 
Acheson: He called it off 


States Government does not feel that it 
can properly negotiate or sign with the 
present Argentine regime a treaty of 
military assistance.” At the request of. 
the United States, therefore, the confer- 
ence was postponed. 

This fitted into Washington’s new 
“hard” policy toward Argentina which 
had been anticipated when Spruille 
Braden, the -tough-talking ambassador, 
was named Assistant Secretary of State 
in charge of Latin American affairs. But 
it takes two to make a United States for- 
eign policy. Only the State Department 
had been heard from so far. Last week 
the United States Senate spoke up. 

The Foreign Relations Committee was 
definitely angry because the postpone- 
ment had been discussed neither with 
the committee nor with the other Amer- | 
ican republics. Sen. Warren R. Austin 
said there was “universal disappoint- 
ment” because the State Department by 
its unilateral action had departed from 
the “spirit of consultation.” 


Too Nosy? Senatorial anger carried 
over into a secret session of the commit- 
tee which considered the confirmation of 
Braden. After a stormy two-hour discus- 
sion of the whole Latin American policy 
of the United: States, no action had been 
taken on the new Assistant Secretary’s 
nomination. ; 

All this sounded like one of the usual 
rows over Senatorial prerogatives. But 
there were signs of a serious divergence 
of opinion. It was apparent some sen- 
ators felt, as one of ‘hem put it, that 
Washington’s Argentine policy was tak- 
ing the form of “poking our nose into 
other people’s business.” And there were 
indications, that some Latin American 
governments. agreed. 
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Last month hundreds 7 
/ 


saw Buenos Aires 
by television... 


ep 


‘Tomorrow thousands will go 


to Buenos Aires by CLIPPER 


ODAY, service over many Latin © 


American routes is limited. But with 
the release of materials for finishing the 
huge, new 100 and 200-passenger 
Clippers, you'll be able to fly South at 
800 miles an hour. : 


21 Hours from New York 


Before the war a North -American 
could not possibly get to Argentina 
and back on a two weeks’ vacation .. . 
Surface travel was too slow. 


But some day soon, flying “above 
the weather” in sub-stratosphere com- 


fort, Buenos Aires will be only 21 hours. 
from New York by Clipper—22% hours 


from New Orleans—28% hours from 


Los Angeles. When you want to escape- 


from snow and ice, Buenos Aires will 


~ 


be warm .. . because when it’s WINTER - 


This newest great city of Latin 
America has a population of over 2,- 
500,000. You'll love its modern look, 
its beautiful parks and boulevards and 
its justly famous restaurants where 
tender, Argentine baby beefsteaks are 
broiled over live coals. 


Some space is available to Buenos 
Aires NOW ... Your Travel Agent will 
be glad to give you rates and .up-to- 


the-minute information. Wherever you 


fly—Buenos Aires, London, France, 
Alaska, India, Hawaii, or anywhere 
else in the world—remember ‘that 18 
years of overseas flying experience lies 
behind Pan American operations. 


FAN AMERICAN 


 Worto Arawars 
The System of theHying Cippers 








ON STATION WNBT 


TELEVIEWERsS: Visit foreign lands 
by “‘video.” Dial in ‘‘Wings of 
Democracy,’ Pan American’s new 
‘television program. Every Monday 
evening over NBC’s New York 
Station, WNBT. 








‘Pan American has pioneered 
many aviation. “firsts”. . . For 


example, of all U.S. airlines, 
Pan American Airways was the 
first to serve meals to passen- 
gers while in flight (1929). 





For your Clipper trip, see 
your Travel Agent 
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Busy Dubinsky Cloak-and-Suiters 
Make Their Union a Big Business 


With Millions in the Bank, 
Needle Workers Buy Skyscraper, 
- Vacations, and Medical Care 


Sitting behind a quartered-oak desk 
that once belonged to Henry Ford, 
David Dubinsky looked pleased last 
week. The 360;000 members of his In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers 
Union were-all employed. The women’s 
garment industry—tenth biggest in the 
nation and New York City’s first—was 
booming as it had never boomed before. 
It expected to turn out $1,250,000,000 
worth of goods by the year end. 

Dubinsky’s treasury was full: $16,- 
803,554 was received last year; liquid 
assets were a cool $10,000,000. His mem- 
bers were happy, many of them just 
back from their usual summer vacations 
at Unity House, the 1,000-acre resort 
which ILGWU owns in the Pocono Hills 
of Pennsylvania. They were healthy—the 
union hires 90 doctors and rents two 
floors of an office building to keep them 
that way, free. of charge. They were 
prosperous—the union scale was $71 a 
week; many were earning $80 or more; 
and their hours were but 35 a: week. 


Prosperity Everywhere: Harry Hop- 
kins, the late President Roosevelt’s alter 
ego, liked the new job his good friend 
Dubinsky helped him get as impartial 


chairman of the cloak and suit industry. 
The work was light; the pay ($25,000) 
was good. 

Jonah Goldstein, the Republican candi- 
date whom Dubinsky’s Liberal party sup- 
ports for mayor of New York, had a 
fighting chance in the November election 
against William O’Dwyer, the man 
backed by what used to be Dubinsky’s 
American Labor party, and Newbold 
Morris, “No Deal” party. 

Russian War Relief liked Dubinsky’s 
offer of $250,000 to build a clubhouse 


. for Soviet garment workers. 


The investment of $350,000 to start 
the CIO had paid for itself in the organ- 
izing of 5,000,000 workers, even though 
Dubinsky had long since taken his own 
stray sheep back into the AFL fold. The 
$519,000 he had put into the American 
Labor party had perhaps turned sour. 
The Communists had captured the party. 
At least Dubinsky thought they had, and 
had turned his back on it to form his 
Liberal party, which he hoped to build, 
in alliance with middle-class progres- 
sives, into a national force rivaling the 
British Labor party. 

Outside his window, he could see the 
huge initialsk—ILGWU-—towering above 
the six-story limestone facade of what 
had been the Ford Motor Co.’s New 
York headquarters and showroom at 
Broadway and 54th Street. He chuckled 
as he remembered the mystification of 
Ford officials in 1943 at: the unknown 
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individual, Fred Umbhey, who had 
bought it. They didn’t know Umhey was 
Dubinsky’s general secretary. 


Doing Big Things: Dubinsky had 
come a long way from the 1911 morning 
when he stepped off a ship in New York, 
19 and tousle-haired, to look for his older 
brother, Jacob, who had sent him the 
ticket to come to the promised land. In 
Poland, the czar’s police had packed him 
off to Siberia for organizing a strike. In 
the United States he got a $3-a-week job 
cutting knee pants in a shop where he 
worked from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. When he 
first got a $25-a-week job the five, crisp, 
new $5 bills “looked like $5,000.” 

Money was on his mind, and he had a 
genius for handling it. Elected a union 
officer, by 1922 he was earning $65 a 
week managing the affairs of three union 
departments. He was international sec- 
retary-treasurer when President Ben- 
jamin Schlesinger died in 1932. Union 
membership had fallen to 40,000 and its 
treasury to $2,500,000. Dubinsky built 
both up. “He can,” said a long-time asso- 
ciate, “take pencil and paper and pull 
money out of nowhere. He is a wizard.” 
Even the union’s extracurricular venture 
into dramatics (the 1937-1940 Broad- 
way show “Pins and Needles”) made 
$250,000. 


In a Big Way: An immigrant himself, 
Dubinsky understands the mental proc- 
esses of garment workers, who are mostly 
immigrants or sons of immigrants. Em- 
ployers trust him because, with his 
union secure and its rights assured, he 
has often used it to help management 
solve its own problems. He maintains 
an entire department, staffed with twelve 
men, which does nothing but figure out 
ways for management to improve its 
position and maintain its competitive 
standing. He has hired an economist, 





Dubinsky’s rise to power: From $25-a-week cloth cutter to $12,500-a-year labor leader to landlord of a skyscraper . 
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1 student is in the factory, the office, 
the home. The teacher is in the text 


and travels by the postal systems. And 
there are two great intangibles . . . the 
persevering ambition of the student 

. the ideals of the International 


Correspondence Schools. 


Basically, that’s the adult educa- 
tional system familiarly known in 
every corner of the World as “I. C. S.” 

These Schools began, in fact, as 
one man with a great idea . . . a series 
of technical lessons in mining . . . and 
two rented rooms in the Coal Ex- 
change Building, Scranton, Pa. 

In the 54 years since then, more 
than 5 million men and women have 
studied I. C. S. Courses. Current 
active enrolment in the 23 Schools 


is more than 100,000. 


Instruction is individual . . » sub- 
jects are numbered in the hundreds 
and cover virtually every field of 
industry and commerce. 

So, on the foundation of the orig- 
inal I. C. S. idea and ideals, there has 
been erected the physical plant essen- 


tial to. a vast and varied operation 


maintaining uniformly high stand- 
ards of education. 
The tangibles include some 1900. 


* separate text units and the huge estab- 


lishment which prints them, The texts 
alone represent an expenditure of 
almost 6 million dollars. 

Two city blocks in Scranton are 
occupied by I. C. S. structures. In 
the Administration Building, 200 staff 
instructors edit texts, check and an- 
notate written recitations. Reaching 
out from here is the intellectual net- 
work connecting them with experts 
in every line who serve as consultants 
and textbook contributors. 

Whole number of full-time home 
office employees is 1400, and there 
are more than 600 field representa- 
tives in the United States. Instrue 
tion centers are maintained in many 
foreign capitals, bringing the per- 
sonnel of world-wide I. C. S. to 3000. 

These are some of the evidences of 
the power of a great idea. The strong- 
est evidence is the record of the more 
than 5 million trained in technical 


and business vocations by I. C. S. - 


The International Correspondence Schools 


SCRANTON 9, PENNSYLVANIA 


Representatives in principal cities in the United States, Latin America, Canada, Great Britain | ® 


Home Office Buildings 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 














IRON . FIREMAN 
makes 


HE Iron Fireman coal stoker is a 

low-cost production plant which manu- 
factures heat. Precision instruments control 
every process. Even though load require- 
ments may jump suddenly from practically 
nothing to full capacity, or trace a weaving 
course between these extremes, Iron Fireman 
senses every change and holds steam pressure 
steady. Regardless of the combustion rate, 
Iron Fireman instruments maintain a scien- 
tifically correct balance between fuel and air. 


In addition to conservation of fuel 
through high combustion efficiency, 
Iron Fireman cuts firing costs in three 
other important ways: 


1. Sturdy, well engineered construc- 
tion makes maintenance costs excep- 
tionally low. 


2. Iron Fireman can efficiently burn 
lower grades of coal than is possible 
in hand-firing. 


3. Iron Fireman Coal Flow stokers 
save fuel handling by conveying coal 
directly from main bunker to fire. 


Behind Iron Fireman’s advanced engineer- 
ing is a continent-wide field organization 
which is highly skilled in the application, 
installation and maintenance of stoker equip- 
ment. Ask for free literature and technical 
data. Address Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 3750 
W. 106th St., Cleveland 11, Ohio. Other 
plants in Portland, Ore. ; Toronto, Canada. 
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Broadus Mitchell, to help the 
staff with the heavy thinking. | 
His statisticians know the se- 
crets of the garment indus- 
try better than any single em- 
ployer. 

- Last week Dubinsky, a 
$12,500-a-year executive, 
bent over his curved 
listened thoughtfully to the 
bells of the ship’s clock pre- 
sented to him by admiring 
members, and scratched his 
signature to the check that 
made his union the owner of 
a second major ,piece of 
Manhattan real estate—the 
$2,750,000, 26-floor Lefcourt 
Building at Seventh Avenue 
and 26th Street. There the 
union health center would 
soon add three more floors to 
the two it already occupies. 
Dubinsky would rent out the 
rest. 


Significance-——~— 
The transaction highlighted 


a major fact of life in the 
United States which has 
escaped general notice: that 
the unions, which a decade 
ago were fighting for their 
existence, are now Big Busi- 
ness. 

As a business, none is big- 
ger or better organized than 


desk, 2 sidan 





NEWSWEEK 








N. Y. Daily News 


Idle Harbor: The Port of New York was. strike- 
bound last week by AFL longshoremen, seeking, 
among other demands, to set a maximum of 2,240 
pounds to be lifted in machine-raised slings. Heavier 
loads are harder to handle, they claimed. Mean- 
time 213 ships were unable to berth or unload. 





Dubinsky’s ILGWU. His 
headquarters is like that of a large cor- 
poration—from top to bottom it is depart- 
mentalized and managed along corporate 
lines. The publicity staff alone (65 men) 
is equivalent to the editorial staff of a 
good-sized daily newspaper. In addition 
to news releases, its edits the ILGWU of- 
ficial organ Justice, a bimonthly with 
360,000 circulation in five languages— 
English, Yiddish, Italian, Spanish, and 
French (for French-Canadian members). 
It has a $10,000 photographic darkroom, 
a full-time photographer, and a cartoon- 
ist, Bernard Seaman, who draws gross, 
top-hatted caricatures of Dubinsky’s fel- 
low big businessmen, usually labeled 
Capital. 

Dubinsky himself summed up labor’s 
new status pretty well at a farewell 
luncheon for ex-Secretary of Labor Fran- 
ces Perkins. Nodding toward her old 
friend Rose Schneiderman, a veteran of 
the Women’s Trade Union League wars, 
Miss Perkins said: “When Rose picketed 
she took along a property owner to bail 
her out.” Dubinsky responded: “The 
unions are property owners these days.” 


Por 
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The Three Scarcities 


Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson last week broke the sweetest 
sugar news since the start of the war: 
Some 1,600,000 tons of sugar (or enough 
to supply American civilians for four 


CY 


months) had been found in the ports of 
Java since the Japs surrendered. Ration- 
ing might end early next year. 


Where’s the Sugar? Sugar dealers 
were less optimistic. No one knew, they 
said, the exact size of the Java hoard, its 
condition, or how it would be split among 
the United Nations. Not until March 
would the sugar arrive in the United 
States in volume. 

Until then the country will have to 
scrape along with the shortest supply of 
the war. From October to December 
civilians will get one-third less than last 
year. The shortage will hit the Eastern 
seaboard the hardest. Normally it is well 
supplied by imports of both raw and 
finished sugar, but these are now largely 
exhausted. Domestic beet sugar, moving 
farther east than usual, will be spread 
pretty thin. By late winter or early spring 
the new crops of Cuba and Puerto Rico 
will ease the supply, but because of an- 
other drought they will be only slightly 
larger than last year’s slim pickings. 


Where’s the Rubber? Removal of con- 
trols on rubber and tin likewise depends 
on imports from the Far East. The 
United States’ stock of crude rubber now 
amounts to only 106,000 tons (1944 con- 
sumption was 650,000 tons of synthetic 
and 144,000 tons of crude). In Java, 
Anderson said, 35,000 tons have already 
turned up, and the best guess is that an 
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additional 215,000 tons are lying around. 
The. American freighter Canton Victory 
will shortly load 8,500 tons at Batavia 
for consignment to the Foreign Economic 
Administration. 

- Rubber production in the Far East 
will resume around Jan. 1 but will not 
hit full stride for three to five years. The 
Japs apparently left little machinery or 
housing for native labor. They uprooted 
some young rubber trees to make room 
for food crops, but otherwise the planta- 
tions seem to be in good shape. 

The War Production Board will allot 
to tiremakers 70 per cent of natural- 
rubber imports from liberated areas and 
30 per cent to all others. At first syn- 
thetic-rubber production will be cut by 
the amount of natural imports, but the 
eventual synthetic rate is still unsettled. 


Where’s the Tin? Demand for tin has 
increased enormously since the end of 
the war. The military still needs tin for 
food packing and for equipment mainte- 
nance, and factories need it for autos, 
radios, refrigerators, and many other re- 
conversion products. If tin use were un- 
restricted, the WPB estimates, total de- 
mand would reach 120,000 tons a year, 
a rate that would exhaust reserves in a 
few months. 

To balance supply and demand, the 
United States needs from 33,000 to 58,- 
000 tons a year in concentrates. In trying 
to speed rehabilitation of the Far Eastern 
producing industries, the government is 
handicapped by the fact that these areas 
are not American possessions. It is ne- 
gotiating with the British and Dutch, 
but nothing like 33,000 to 58,000 tons 
is in sight for a considerable time. And 
even then, the United States must share 
the production with the rest of the world. 


oe 


Cashing the Bonds 


The Treasury last week totted up War 
Bond transactions since the end of the 
war. The bad news: Redemptions had in- 
creased. by $167,000,000 over the pre- 
ceding six weeks. In September, for. the 
first time, redemptions exceeded sales— 
by $14,000,000. 

Although the rush to cash bonds has 
slowed, sales probably will drop steadily 
from now on, except during the Victory 
Loan drive from Oct. 29 ‘to Dec. 8. By 
Jan. 1, the Treasury thinks, sales will 
regularly lag behind redemptions. With 
the government running at a deficit of 
$30,000,000,000 ‘a ‘year, the Treasury 
will: have to draw on its cash balance 
and borrow more heavily from banks. 
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Taxes: No and Yes 


Congress, more conservative than Pres- 
ident Truman, had shown no rush to 
pass his New Dealish legislation. Perhaps 
as a bow to conservatives, the Adminis- 
tration’s tax-reduction program suggested 
outright repeal of the wartime corporate 
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@ This isn’t an unusual statement at 
all—not when you're talking about 
punched parts made of Laminated 
INSUROK! For in the electrical in- 
sulation field Richardson precision 
plastics have long been favorite 
materials ... used by the millions 
in all shapes, sizes and thicknesses. 


This outstanding preference is 
easy to understand, for Laminated 
INSUROK is an easy-to-handle 
product whose physical character- 
istics remain commercially uniform. 
It can be drilled, punched, sawed, 
turned, planed or milled in your 
own shop—without special tools— 
or Richardson Plasticians will do 
it for you. Write today for the full 
story about INSUROK .. . lami- 


nated and molded. 

















Alfred B. Nobel, 
donor of the Nobel . 
Peace Prize, invented 

dynamite in 1866. 





Pal Pioneered, Perfected and © 
Patented the Hollow Ground blade 
—adifferent, modern blade. Shaves 
with just a“Feather Touch” be- 
cause Pal is flexible in the razor 
—follows facial contours. No 
need to “bear down”. Blades 
last longer, too. Try them. 
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excess-profits tax. To everyone’s surprise, 
the House Ways and: Means Committee 
last week refused to agree to it. 
Instead, the committee voted to reduce 
the excess-profits tax rate to 60 per cent 
(from 95) and the normal and surtax 
rate on corporation income to 36 per 


| cent (from 40). It also refused Secretary 


of the Treasury Fred M.-Vinson’s re- 
quest to repeal the present 3 per cent 
normal tax on individual incomes. Its own 
plan was to allow larger exemptions for 
individuals’ normal taxes and to lower the 
surtax rates. Every taxpayer would get 
a reduction of at least 10 per cent. The 
committee’s proposal would conform to 
the desires of the Administration in two 
respects—cutting 12,061,000 present tax- 
payers from the rolls, and holding the to- 
tal of all cuts to $5,000,000,000. 







Acme 


Small fry get a cannon that shoots but only a turn-down on an atom bomb 


New Products 


Hot Spot—The Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. has developed an infra-red 
lamp of temperature-resistant glass. Be- 
cause the bulb will not shatter if acci- 
dentally splashed with cold water, West- 
inghouse foresees its use as a heater in 
bathrooms. Other household uses: dry- 
ing stockings, hair, and nail polish, and 
as a health lamp if used under a doctor’s 
orders. ‘Complete with sealed-in reflector 
to.direct the radiant heat, the 250-watt 
bulb fits any standard light socket. ; 

OxsjET pD Art—Dr. Peter Schlumbohn, 
New York manufacturer, is marketing a 
conical spun-aluminum garbage pail 
named Cinderella. Features are con- 
venient cleaning and expendable wax- 
paper linings. Capacity over 5 quarts. 
Price: $10. 

Grow Rinc—A half-inch plastic ring 
that shines in the dark has been devel- 
oped by the Lustrolite Cleveland Corp., 
Cleveland, Ohio. The Radi-Glo Button 
contains a small amount of radium paint. 
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It can be tacked to wood or plaster, 
glued to glass or metal, sewed on fabrics, 
or threaded directly on cords and wires 
to identify light switches, first-aid kits, 
or emergency equipment. 

Eye SuHape—Lightweight, all-plastic 
sun glasses made for the Navy during 
the war now will be available to vaca- 
tioners. Manufactured by the Polaroid 
Corp., Cambridge, Mass., and _ the 
American Optical Co.,: Southbridge, 
Mass., the shatterproof glasses have a 
single strip of light-polarized film which 
transmits colors in their true values. 
Frames are molded from Tenite, an 
Eastman plastic. 

Por Gun—The ElecToy cannon sha 
into any electric outlet and fires wooden 
shells when a switch is pushed. Noise, 
recoil, trajectory, and range satisfy chil- 
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dren, but the gun is harmless, according 
to its makers, the Electronic Laboratories, 
Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. Price: $4.95. 
Other ElecToys to be available this 
Christmas include a magnetic tenpin 
game, a fluorescent ‘painting set, and a 
phone for chatting across backyards. 
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Come Hither, Little Airline 


On Sept. 19 American Airlines gave its 
archrival, United Air Lines, something 
to worry ‘about. American announced that 
it planned to buy control of Mid-Conti- 
nent Airlines, which flies 2,510 miles of 
route up and down the Mississippi Val- 
ley. Mid-Continent currently feeds pas- 
sengers to United’s transcontinental line 
from Minneapolis, St. Paul, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, and Southern cities. But with 
American’s acquisition of Mid-Continent, 
United would lose this neutral ally. : 

Last. week United replied. To end de- 
pendence on Mid-Continent, it asked the 


Civil Aeronautics Board’s permission to — 
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fly its own routes between Kansas City 
and Minneapolis-St. Paul, St. Louis and 
Des -Moines, St.- Louis and Moline, Il. 


‘and Twin Cities and Chicago. And 


United asked. the CAB to hear its case 
at the same time it considers the Mid- 
Continent deal. — 

Much more than a piece of traffic was 
at stake. So far the CAB has fostered in- 
dependent regional carriers. But now 
some big airlines are rolling their eyes 
at the little fellows. They want. to ex- 
pand; merger would be a handy way to 
do it. The CAB’s verdict on American- 
Mid-Continent-United will probably de- 
termine whether they will succeed. 
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Business Proposes 


Most of the argument over full em- 
ployment hinges on how much respon- 
sibility the Federal government should 
have in promoting jobs. This week the 
Research Committee of the Committee for 
Economic Development, which is com- 
posed of 60,000 businessmen in 2,900 
communities, had its say: In normal times 
90 per cent of employed Americans work 


for private enterprises; therefore, govern- 


ment’s main task is to establish the con- 
ditions under which a free-enterprise 
system can operate most effectively and 
to counteract tendencies toward boom- 
and-bust. 

So far the government has followed no 
clear-cut, consistent philosophy. But now, 
said the CED, the huge Federal debt and 
budget make government policy so dom- 
inant in the national economy that clar- 
ity and coordination become imperative. 


Jobs Through Teamwork: First, the 
CED held, President Truman and Con- 
gress should make high-level production 
and employment “a major objective of na- 
tional policy.” Then the President should 
appoint a Commission on Full Employ- 
ment, a small working group with its own 
staff of experts, to make periodic recom- 
mendations to the President. A Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Full Employ- 
ment, composed of ranking members of 
Senate and House committees “dealing 
with major problems affecting the na- 
tional economy,” would try to coordinate 
Cape policy. 

e€ two new groups would consider 
these CED proposals: (1) an examina- 
tion of possible abuses of patents, cartels, 
and restraints of trade by business or la- 
bor; (2) help for small business by pro- 
viding low-cost equity capital; (8) im- 
proved government statistics on inven- 
tories, orders, business activity, and na- 
tional income; (4) elimination of double 
taxation of corporate income and divi- 
dends, and permission to average gains 
and losses over several years; (5) a pro- 
gram of public works backed up by aids 
to private housing to stabilize the con- 
struction industry. Surprising to some was 
the CED’s suggestion for expansion of 
unemployment and old-age insurance. 
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Any drink can be a Ron Merito drink 
—not only daiquiris, cuba libres and rum 
highballs—but manhattans, old-fashioneds 
and sours, too! Try Ron Merito in your 
‘favorite drink! You'll recognize instantly 
that deliciously unique “mountain flavor” 
—the happy result of tropical distilling in 
Puerto Rico, where mountain air, mountain 
water and mountain sunshine are perfect 
for making rum! 
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WALL STREET 


For Investors: 
Annual Income Tax Help 


For many American citizens, October 
brings the hint of fall and with it a 
yearly reminder that income tax time 
is coming closer. Though: tax provisions 
this year are largely unchanged, most 
prudent investors will want to begin 
reviewing holdings to make certain they 
are prepared to receive the advantages 
to which they are entitled. To ease this 
difficult task, the nationwide invest- 
ment firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane has issued the 1945 
edition of its Investor’s Tax Kit. 











Merrill Lynch Tax Kit : 
To ease a difficult task 


The popularity of the M L, P, F& B 
Investor’s Tax Kit is deserved. It con- 
tains a comprehensive Tax Guide, pre- 
pared with particular reference to those 
laws which affect investors. Compiled 
for M L, P, F & B by the Research 
Institute of America, Inc., it includes, 
for example, a check list of deductions 
for both businesses and individuals as 
well as important miscellaneous tax in- 
formation. Here, too, will be found a 
Handy Chart which gives a graphic 
presentation of the treatment of Capital 
Gains and Losses by the individual 
together with work sheets on which 
these items can be conveniently com- 
puted. Special feature this year: A 
folder containing a selected list of sug- 
gested security exchanges for those who 
wish to establish tax profits or losses. 

As usual, readers need only send a 
request for the 1945 Investor’s Tax 
Kit* and it will be mailed promptly 
without cost or obligation. It is not in- 
tended to take the place of expert tax 
counsel, but it does provide the basic 
information necessary in order to ap- 
proach tax problems efficiently and 
intelligently. 





your request for the ‘1945 Investor's 


* Just address 
Tek *? to: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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One Who Is an Expert Does Some Talking 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Let's put the problem in this 
manner: 

Suppose you are in favor of full em- 
ployment, as of course everyone is, 
that you prefer to have private enter- 
prise provide such full employment, 
but that you are not sure private en- 
terprise can provide enough jobs at 
all times, so you think as a 


ing his recommendations and stating 
his findings and asking Congress for 
legislation to stop unemployment?” 

Mr. Smith: “I think that is cor- 
rect...” 

* + * 

Mr. Smith: “. . . It seems to me that 
you cannot predict in anything like 
accurate statistical terms 





matter of security it is ad- 
visable and wise to have the 
Federal government accept 
the responsibility of seeing 
to it that there is work for 
all who want it, and be- 
cause of this you favor pas- - 
sage of the so-called Mur- 
ray Full Employment Bill. 
Then suppose further 
that you find out that this 
bill, if it were passed, would 
not enable the government to assure 
a single job, aside from those on its 
own payroll, that it could not provide 


without passage of the bill, that if . 


the measure is enacted it will not en- 
able the President, or anyone else, to 
do anything in the way of assuring 
full employment that he cannot do 
just as well if the bill is not passed, 
that the estimates and plans called for 
under the bill can be nothing but 
guesses upon which no one can rely, 
and that having the President make 
these estimates and announce these 
plans is likely to aggravate rather than 
alleviate the ups and downs of busi- 
ness and employment—as we say, just 
suppose you found out that all these 
things are true: Would you still favor 
passage of the bill? 


If not, consider what Harold D. 
Smith, Director of the Budget, has to 
say on these points. Mr. Smith is, of 
course, the official who would make 
up the full-employment budget for 
the President, and in consequence his 
views must be accepted as those of an 
expert. The quotations are from his 
recent testimony on this bill before the 
House committee. 

The Chairman: “IT notice in your 
statement that you say, in substance, 
that the President possesses at this 
time all the authority that is granted 
him in this bill?” 

Mr. Smith: “Yes. I think that I 
should say that the President may do 
these things without further legisla- 
tion...” 

* & 

Mr. Henry: “So there is nothing to 

prevent the President now from mak- 





what the future is going to 
look like.” 

The Chairman: “You say 
you cannot predict in ac- 
curate terms?” 

Mr. Smith: “No, not in 
accurate statistical terms...” 
* * * 

The Chairman: “With all 
those statistics, you have no 
way of taking into consider- 
ation how much money the 
United States Steel Corp., for example, 
will spend next year after July 1, for 
plant expansion?” ; 

Mr. Smith: “T think that is right .. .” 

* * * 

The Chairman: “. . . If there were 
8,000,000 people . . . who cannot get 
work . . . show us just how you would 
attack that problem.” 

Mr. Smith: “I do not know that we 
could give any very good information 
on it.”... 

* * * 

Mr. Judd: “. .. What would private 
enterprise be likely to do if the Presi- 
dent came out with a quite optimistic 
prediction . . . ?” 

Mr. Smith: “I would expect industry 
in the main to respond . . .” 

* * * 

Mr. Judd: “. . . Suppose the Presi- 
dent makes a report, based on his 
evidence, that is pessimistic, and he 
tells us we are probably going to have 
to increase Federal expenditures for 
public works because private business 
expectations are not met... Don’t you 
think there would be considerable 
probability of . . . creating the thing 
that you are trying to avoid—depres- 
sion?” 

Mr. Smith: “Yes. There are dangers 
there. There is no question about that.” 


In spite of all this, it is only fair 
to report, Mr. Smith is in favor of the 
bill. In view of the above statements, 
however, he must recognize that en- 
actment of this measure cannot be of 
any conceivable help in assuring full 
employment in this country, and that 
there is real danger that it might be a 
positive hindrance. 
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NEW SAFETY FOR 


New Cutler-Hammer design ends 
mystery of time-welded contacts 


Safety switch users and designing engi- 
neers have long puzzled over a vexing 
problem of safety switch performance. 
All too often, perfectly good-appearing 
switches proved inoperative after a rela- 
tively short period of normal use. What 
made the problem a real mystery was 
the fact that many. of these switches 
had been “‘used”’ . . . opened and closed 
... but a very few times. And some had 
not been operated at all since the day 
they were installed. Why, after months 
of “‘doing nothing,” should the blades 
of these switches become welded in 
place so they could not be moved? This 
was a vital question because the main 
purpose of a safety switch is safety—to 


Engineering excellence finds its greatest reward 


in the respect and confidence of those it serves 


provide a sure means of completely cut- 
ting off the electrical power supply to a 
machine in that breathless moment of 
an emergency when an anxious hand 
tugging at the handle of a safety switch 
must get results. 

Cutler-Hammer engineers found the 
answer to this problem of welded switch 
contacts, strangely enough, within the 
“nothing to do” life which all safety 
switches lead. They found that safety 
switches were far from idle during the 
months and months of seeming inactiv- 
ity while they were simply standing 
guard for a possible emergency. Dur- 
ing all this time, hour after hour, the 
switch parts were carrying all the power 
to the machines they were protecting. 
This flow of power generated much un- 
avoidable heat, which literally baked 


SAFETY SWITCHES 





the life out of the switch mechanism. 
This baking caused the switch contacts 
to gradually relax their grip on the 


- blades which they held so tightly when 


new. This lessening contact pressure 
produced sparking... then arcing... 
then welding of the contacts. Here, then, 
was the secret of most safety switch 
troubles. Internal heating, time-welded 
contacts! Today an entirely new line of 
Cutler-Hammer Safety Switches is 
ready to bring your men and equipment 
protection worthy of your insistence. 
Specify Cutler-Hammer and refuse any 
substitute. Carried in stock by recog- 
nized electrical wholesalers everywhere. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 St. 
Paul Avenue. Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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MR. ARTHUR FIEDLER, DISTINGUISHED SYMPHONIC CONDUCTOR 
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Chie Chen of Distinction... LORD CALVERT 


S rare...8o0 smooth...so0 mellow... Lord Calvert who can afford the finest, it has never been produced 


has been for years the most expensive whiskey blended _—_ except in limited quantities, with each bottle individu- 
in America. “Custom” Blended for the enjoyment of those —_ ally numbered and registered at the distillery by Calvert. 


LORD CALVERT IS A “CUSTOM” BLENDED WHISKEY, 86,8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY. 
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* Associated Press 
Hull poses for a birthday portrait 


Birthdays: CorpELL HuL., former Sec- 
retary of State, 74, Oct. 2. The illness 
(diabetes) which caused his retirement 
a year ago is under control. 

Mouanpas K. Ganpui, Indian Nation- 
alist leader, 76, Oct. 2. Gandhi's follow- 
ers sent him 1,000 rupees for each year 
of his life (about $47,000). 


Cowboy’s Lament: In Los Angeles for a 
CIO ral ,. SEN. Guten H. Taytor of 
Idaho was greeted with a $20,000 suit 
filed by his ex-wife for past support of 
their daughter, Olive Taylor, 20. The 
Taylors were divorced in 1929, when 
he was “The Singing Cowboy.” 


Appointed: To fill out the Senatorial 
term of Haro_p H. Burton, new Su- 
preme Court Justice, Ohio’s Director of 
Commerce, JaMES W. HuFFMAN. 


No Obstacle: In Tallahassee, Fla., the 
State Supreme Court ruled that nothing 
in Florida law prevents a moron from 
marrying. James K. Gibbs 
of Jacksonville, who charged 
that his wife had never ma- 
tured mentally, was refused 
a divorce. 


Record: The Globester, new 
ATC world tour using six 
C-54’s (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 8), _ 
set a new round-the-world 
flight record: six days five 
hours and 44 minutes. De- 
spite three hours and 28 min- 
utes lost through engine trou- 
ble outside of Guam, the 
flight required one hour and 
sixteen minutes less than the 
estimate (151 hours), and in- 
cluded 33 hours and 21 min- 
utes spent on the ground. 
Passengers .were seven men 
and one woman. 


Mayor La Guardia pauses to ponder in solitary 


Born: A girl, to CHARLEs A. LINDBERGH, 
the flier, and Mrs. LinpBercH; in New 
York, Oct. 2. The- Lindberghs have one 
other daughter and three sons. Their first 
child, Charles A. Jr., was kidnapped and 
murdered in 1932. 


Married: BENNETT CHamp C ark, for- 
mer senator from Missouri, and’ VIOLET 
Hemiunc, British-born actress; in Berry- 
ville, Va., Oct. 6 (See page 38). 


Divorced: ALIcE Joyce, star of silent 
movies, and CLARENCE Brown, producer- 
director, after twelve years, in Holly- 
wood, Oct. 3. Miss Joyce said Brown 
gave her the “silent treatment,” refusing 
to speak for weeks at a time. 


With Thanks: In Washington, Invinc 


BERLIN, the composer, received the Med-’ 


al for Merit by direction of President 
Truman. General of the Army Marshall 
presented the award for “extraordinary 
service to the United States Army in 
building and maintaining morale among 
soldiers and civilians.” Berlin devoted 
three years to creating and producing 
his show, “This Is the Army,” which 
earned more than $9,000,000 for Army 
Emergency Relief and traveled with it 
to six overseas theaters. 


Delayed: In Topeka, Kan., Epmunp 
Hercutes Apams, 84-year-old Negro, 
went back to school. He entered Wash- 
burn College just 61 years after his grad- 
uation from high school. Adams said he 
had always wanted to go to college but 
was just slow getting around to it. 


Reminder: In New York, Mayor Fio- 
RELLO H. La Guarpia tried out a prison 
bunk at the AAF Prisoner of War Expo- 
sition in Rockefeller Center. The rough 
bed was part of a solitary-confinement 
cell shipped to the United States from 
Stalag Luft 1, prison camp for American 
fliers at Barth, Germany. 
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Princess Margriet, home to stay 


Home Ground: Clutching a favorite 
doll, Princess MARGRIET FRANCIsCca, 2, 
youngest child of Princess Juliana of the 
Netherlands, was photographed as she 
took her first steps on Dutch soil after a 
transport brought the royal family home 
from Canada, where she was born. Prin- 
cess Juliana and Prince Bernhard have 
two other daughters, Irene and Beatrix. 


Reconsidered: In Memphis, Tenn., 
Martin LUTHER FLOWERS rewed BEv- 
LAH YOUNG, Oct. 4, just 34 years after 
his first marriage to her. Divorced eight 
years after the first wedding, Flowers 
went to Detroit. Back in Memphis for a 
visit 22 years later, he looked up his for- 
mer wife. Neither had remarried. 


Vision: In Upper Sandusky, Ohio, Nrna- 
BELLE Cross, 38, crippled and bedridden 
since 1929, attributed her sudden ability 
to walk to a vision of “God in a beautiful 
white robe.” A former schoolteacher, 
Miss Cross was a victim of spinal menin- 
gitis. Dr. Warren Miner, who has visited 
her from one to five times daily in the 
last sixteen years, declared: “Medical 
science . . . could never have helped her.” 


Hello, Girls: In Northampton, Mass., 
Smith College admitted MEREDITH 
Stites, 23, recently discharged from the 
Army Air Forces—the first man student in 
its 70-year history. Smith made an excep- 
tion for him only because he was an extra- 
good student in Spanish and because the 
advanced Spanish professor at Amherst, 
his alma mater, was on sabbatical leave. 
One delighted Smith girl said: “He sim- 
ply does something to our Campus.” 


Died: Mrs. Georce S. kaurman, wife 
of the playwright, Oct. 6, m New York. 
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By Fire and Fog 


Now Chemical War Secrets 
of Death-and-Life Can Be Told 


From. Guadalcanal on, American flame 
throwers sprayed the Japanese with blaz- 
ing crude oil or jets of thickened gel. 
In Sicily, and later, the famous 4.2-inch 
chemical mortar lobbed shells that first 
rooted the enemy out of the ground in 
a shower of burning white phosphorus, 
then blasted men and tanks with explo- 
sives. Weird incendiary bombs, rangin 
from 4-pound fire sticks to large hock 
burners, rained hot destruction over Ger- 
many and Japan. Everywhere, canned 
smoke, truck or trailer mounted, or fired 
from 2-pound hand grenades, blanketed 
square miles of fighting area or, in bril- 
liant colors, served as combat signals. 

Wherever Americans fought in the war 

—  -o0 =~ anes es the air, — on ~ 

: * aes . , sea—the powerful new incendiary tech- 
Chemical warfare—against a city: The target is Kobe’s dock area... niques developed by the Chemical War- 
fare Service under its chief, Maj. Gen. 
William N. Porter, employed battle tac- 
tics surpassed only by the atomic bomb. 

The service’s ace weapon—poison gas— 
was not called on to send death seeping 
through the battlefields as it did from 
ctu Ypres on in the last war. “Our enemies 
didn’t force us to unleash many of the - 
weapons of gas warfare which the serv- 
ice developed,” Robert P. Patterson, now 
Secretary of War, said when the Japanese 
surrendered. “It is good to know that in 
this field we were undoubtedly ahead 
of the rest of the world.” p 








Bose 








Chemics Reign: When the war ended, 

marc the et Warfare ee men, who 

: wear crossed-retorts-and-benzene-ring in- 

. .. Against an airfield: Jap bombers and fighters bombed with phosphorus .. . signia, were just celebrating their Both 

anniversary. Started in the last war to 

combat German gas warfare, the service 

was made a permanent member of the 
Regular Army in 1920. 

Between wars, the CWS kept a skele- 
ton staff, rising in 1939 to 96 officers and 
748 enlisted men. Today it has 8,200 
officers and 56,000 enlisted men, 75 per 
cent of whom have served overseas. Pro- 
curement of $207,000,000 in 1942 ad- 
vanced to $638,000,000 in 1944 at the 
height of the two-front war and was 
scheduled for $935,000,000 when Japan 
ran up the white flag. 

Two decades ago, the service operated 

- but one installation—Edgewood Arsenal, 
’ located on Gunpowder River in a deeply 
wooded section of Maryland. Now there 
are three other great arsenals: Huntsville, 
Ala., Pine Bluff, Ark., and Denver, Colo., 
as well as testing grounds for munitions 
and chemicals in desert country at Dug- 
way Proving Ground, 50 miles from Salt 
City, for tropical, terrain at Bush- 

nell, Fla., and for jungle warfare at San 


i Acme = José, an island off Panama. 
. .- Against men: Two Jap last-ditchers succumbed to this Yank’s flame thrower | The service also maintains laboratories 
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UP are the costs 


of steel - concrete - labor 
..-and they'll stay up! 
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UP are the replacement costs of your building,.too! 


TODAY a manufacturing plant costs between 

40% and 70% more to replace than it did 10 or 12 

years ago. If your business has had to make repairs 
or alterations lately, you 
don’t need to be remind- 
ed how high construction 
prices have sky-rocketed. 


Suppose a fire partially 
destroyed your plant to- 
night? Naturally, it’s in- 
sured. But for how much? 
If your policies haven’t 
been increased during 


FIRE | 


Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792, oldest 
American stock fire and marine insurance company, heads the 
North America Companies which write practically all types of 
Fire, Marine, Automobile, Casualty and Accident insurance 
through your own Agent or Broker. North America Agents are 
listed in local Classified Telephone Directories. 


recent years—if they still merely cover 1935 or 
1940 replacement values, you’re taking a dangerous 
risk! If you aren’t carrying the required amounts 
of insurance, your own business might have to pay 
part of the loss itself. 

Play safe. Ask your insurance man if your business 
buildings are carrying insurance that would pay you 
in full for losses—at TODAY’S replacement costs. 

Your own Agent or Broker can show you where 
you stand. Even if you’re certain you know the 
answers, let him check, just to make sure. Because 
under-insurance is just as deadly a hazard to your 
pocketbook as fire itself. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA e@ INDEMNITY INSURANCE. COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA @ "CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA © NATIONAL SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY @ PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 











The first medal 
award ever made 
to an American 
Champagne was 
awarded to Great 
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ELECTRIC... 


But No Cord or Plug 


Resplendent in polished brass 

and gleaming crystal on a base 

of fine natural walnut, the Barr 
Executive Clock requires no 

cord or plug—as perfect for 

your “‘center-of-room"’ table 

or desk as for your mantel. - 
Not affected by electric current 
interruptions. *Soon at your 
dealer's 


FROM THE FAMILY. OF 
we 

#in the meantime, continue 

to buy and hold war bonds. 


Address Dept. N 
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for offensive and defensive research, in- 
cluding preventive and curative medicine, 


sanitation, food and water cogtamina- 


tion, and the chemical effect of gases on 
animals and human beings. Finally, there 


-is the Chemical Warfare School which 


during the war graduated some 30,000 
men under the motto: “Elementus Rega- 
mus Proelium”—“Let us rule the battle 
by means of the elements [chemicals].” 


Ancient Flame: The use of chemicals 
in battle goes back to the Greeks and the 
Romans. Alexander the Great reported to 
Aristotle that “terrible flashes of fire” were 
showered on his army in India. In 360 
B.C., the Trojan king Aeneas hurled fire 


bombs of pitch, sulphur, tow, and resin-- 





Fire by Bomb 


In this war, these.ancient forces of na- 
ture were bottled up into some of the 
most terrible weapons of modern combat. 
Incendiary bombs and flame weapons ac- 
counted Ss half of every dollar of the 
huge CWS appropriation. The output: 
250,000,000 incendiary bombs, of which 
Britain received 66,000,000. 

The first bombs were of the magnesium 
variety. But for the Doolittle raid over 
Tokyo in April 1942 the CWS produced a 
special 4-pound thermate bomb (a mix-* 


-ture of thermit, powdered aluminum, bar- 


ium nitrate, and petroleum). 


Later, the service evolved two new 
thickened gasoline fillings: (1) Napalm, 


\ 





Acme 


A smoke screen from the air hides paratroopers landing behind the Japs 


ous woods from the walls of besieged 
cities upon the attacking troops below. 
Later the Romans catapulted iron lattice- 
work bombs packed with blazing material 
and fired large incendiary arrows. 
Greek fire, a compound of pitch, resin, 
petroleum, quick lime, and sulphur, was 
used by Byzantine troops in their fight 


= the Saracens. The chief weapon . 
0 


a group of twelfth-century soldiers 

in the Caliph of Bagdad’s army was a 
“napthyn” or naphtha pot. 

The first flame thrower on record was 

used at Delium in Eastern Greece in 424 


B.C. It was a hollow ‘tree trunk with a. 


basin filled with glowing coals, sulphur, 
and pitch at the lower end. A bellows 
blew the flame from this primitive pipe 
in the form of a jet, setting fire to wooden 
fortifications. 

From the time when dust clouds 


_ raised. by cavalry troops first obscured 


advancing armies, protective smoke has 
been used in battle. Firing of damp straw 
to smoke out enemy positions was com- 
mon in 50 B.C. Caesar and Pompey used 
smoke to conceal landing operations. An 
artificial fog called “Blenheim Mist” was 


thrown by the Duke of Marlborough in © 
1704 to surprise a superior French force. 


originally developed by a Harvard organ- 
ic chemist, Dr. Louis F. Fieser, to burn 
crab grass from his front lawn—it is made 
by adding a compound known as “fire 
roe” to 80-octane gasoline and stirring it 
into a thick, orange-colored gel; (2) Py- 
rogel, or “goop,” gasoline thickened with 
magnesium powder, liquid asphalt, and 
oil ingredients to a whitish mass of cold- 
cream consistency. 


The Goon Gun: A German prisoner 
taken after a chemical-mortar barrage, 
yelled: “What the hell was that new wea- 
pon which blew us out of our foxholes 
and burned off our tails at the same time?” 

It was CWS’s 4.2-inch chemical mor- 
tar, or “goon gun,” which Gen. Brehon 
Somervell called one of five items “doing 
the most to spark offensive action.” 

The mortar resembles a _ stovepipe 
propped up by a jack. Weighing less than 
200 pounds and consisting of a barrel, 
standard, and base plate, it fires a 25- 
pound shell. With an ear-cracking bang, 
the missile sails out to disappear as a 
small pill in the sky. Seconds later, it 
bursts, showering steel fragments or blaz- 
ing phosphorus over an area 40 yards in 
diameter. For the goon gun, the CWS 
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has produced nearly 10,000,000 shells. 


In addition to mortar-directed phos- 


phorus, protective screens were supplied 
by smoke generators, smoke pots, smoke 
grenades, and artillery shells. 

1 Sheets of white phosphorus hid the 
American Fifth Army when it spanned 
the Volturno River one cold midnight 
under a frosty moon. Smoke saved the 
day at Anzio. Natural morning mists ris- 
ing from the Lorraine meadows mingled 
with artificial fog when the American 
Third Army crossed the Moselle River in 
France. Thanks to a huge smoke screen, 
the 90th Infantry Division stayed invis- 
ible for two weeks in December 1944 
when it ferried across the Saar, wiped out 


260 German pillboxes, took 1,200 prison- — 


ers, and. returned without being seen. 


Onions and Geraniums 


Ready at all times were immense vats 
of war gases. There were blister agents 
which attack the lungs, produce blisters 
on unprotected skins, and injure the eyes. 
These include: (1) mustard gas, with an 
odor of onions, which contaminates all 
ground and objects it touches for days 
or weeks; (2) lewisite, smelling of gerani- 
ums, and containing arsenic which causes 
dangerous systemic poisoning; and (3) 
nitrogen mustards, which being odorless, 
can be detected only with special devices. 

In the choking-gas group are phos- 


gene and diphosgene, colorless vapors — 


with an odor of musty hay, and chlor- 
picrin, a yellow, eye-irritating, and chok- 
ing gas smelling like flypaper. Among the 
killers are the blood and nerve poisons, 
arsine and hydrocyanic acid, both color- 
less, the first, with a faint aroma of phos- 
phorus and the second with a familiar 
almond smell. 

With the war over, what will become 
of these enormous stocks of unused 
gases. Some of the nonpersistent gases 
may be broken down and used as raw 
materials in industry—for example, in 
plastic manufacturing. Some will deteri- 
orate. Others may be cast into the sea 
where they will drip through corroding 
casks without serious harm to sea life. 
Still others will be stocked for supply. 


The Measure of Death 


In laboratories at Edgewood Arsenal, 
the CWS conducted research to deter- 
mine the effects of gas and flame and 
smoke weapons. Death from flame throw- 
ers, Army doctors agree, is instantaneous. 
But what is its actual cause? 

At Edgewood, a group of scientists 
under Capt. George C. Ham, chief of 
the Flame Attack: section, are making 
postmortem examinations of goats killed 
by flame throwers in simulated Japanese 
bunkers. Perched on top of- the bunker 


a fully equipped laboratory records the 


action of the flames on animals inside. 

As flames and smoke roar through the 
bunker, the scientists actually measure 
the mechanisms of death. Afterward, 


in America”, It's the reason so many industries have 
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USSG AY 50,000 R.P.M. 


“Osculation” and “oscillation” just don’t go together when the kissing 
steps up to 50,000 r.p.m. and better .. . and the work is measured in the 
ten-thousandths of an inch. Bearings must be as frictionless as possible 
. «. and yet rigid enough to hold accurate peripheral limits. The only 
bearing that can function with minimum friction and necessary rigidity 
within such tolerance limits is a ball bearing. 

Fafnir has made the narrowing down of permissible tolerances in 
extreme precision types of ball bearings its special field. It's a wholly 


- different job of bearing manufacturing. It begins with critical selection 


of steels and a special heat treatment, with different methods of precision 
race grinding, ring construction and precision preloading. Matching 
eccentricities of individual balls and of pairs of bearings has reduced 
tolerance limits to the almost incredible measurement of hundred-thou- 
sandths of an inch. At the same time, life expectancy of such bearings has 
been raised as high as 8000 hours, running at 50,000 r.p.m. and better. 


It's the way Fafnir has of getting the focus on really tough bearing 
problems that has created the unique Fafnir Line . . . a line of made-to- 
specifications bearings... and the “most complete line of ball bearings 


found that they save both time and money by putting 


bearing problems up to Fafnir first. The Fafnir Bearing 
Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 
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BALL BEARINGS 


Most Complete Line in America 
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A stream of flaming gel enters a simulated Jap pillbox . . . Right, death of the experimental goats is recorded 


completely masked, they enter the cave 
to examine the animals. 

This much they know: Flame kills in- 
stantly, whether by high temperature or 
burns. The principal causes: profound 
shock to the nervous system, lack of oxy- 
gen in the blood, carbon-monoxide pois- 
oning, superheat generated at the flame 
front, and suffocation from burning of the 
air passages and lungs. 

These and other important data were 
dispatched in a terse “theater letter” to 
the war fronts. At the time of kamikaze 
flame attacks, the report was immediately 
helpful to Army doctors. In peacetime, 
this knowledge will be useful in cases. of 
civilian mass burns, such as the Coconut 
Grove fire in Boston, and in mass gas 
suffocation, such as the chlorine-gas leak 
in Brooklyn in 1944, 


-Chief of the Retorts 


Bill Porter, the square-shouldered 
chemics chief, relaxed in his comfortable 
office at Gravelly Point, Washington, be- 
side the cobalt-blue and gold banner of 
the CWS. His smile is easy, his voice mild 
as he cracked: “I’m a chemist only by 
act of Congress.” 

But as head of a service primed to ad- 
minister swift and terrible warfare, the 
59-year-old general can roar the orders 
that self-style him “the Army’s official 
mean man.” A_ night-and-day, seven- 
days-a-week worker, Porter expects and 
gets the same brand of service he gives. 

In military circles, Porter is known as 
a “battleship general.” In 1910, a year 
after he was graduated from Annapolis, 
the 24-year-old native of Lima, Ohio, left 
the Navy to enter the Army as a second 
lieutenant so he could get married. 

In the last war, Porter, then 32, was 
one of the youngest colonels in the Army. 
In 1921, he was transferred to the Chem- 
ical Warfare Service and in 1941 he be- 
came its chief with the two stars of a 
major general. 

Like many of his CWS officers, Porter 
believes gas is no more cruel than other 
modern weapons. “Steel is hardly hu- 
mane,” he observed, “and there’s nothing 
gentlemanly about a bomb.” 

Enjoying a few days’ leave, his first 





Maj. Gen. Bill Porter, looking tough 


since Pearl Harbor, General Porter was 
catching bass in Devil’s River in the Lau- 
rentian Mountains when the first atomic 
bomb fell. Hurrying back to Gravelly 


Point, the chief began converting his’ 


service, so vital to modern warfare, to 
the building of a modern peace. 


Chemistry of the Future 


“There’s no section of the Army,” Por- 
ter says emphatically, “where plowshares 
and swords run so closely together.” 

It has already been demonstrated that 
the CWS decontamination apparatus carr 
be used to spray crops for insect control. 
Smoke generators and pots can econom- 
ically protect fruit trees and other crops 
from frost. Even the deadly flame throw- 
er has been set up to attack water plants 
that impede navigation. It can also be 
used for backfiring forest fires and for 
removing hard-packed ice and snow on 
airport runways. 

Certain gases hold’ promise as fumi- 
gants and for soil treatment. Some incen- 
diary mixtures seem effective for weed 
control. Antigas eye shields give comfort 














in industrial work. Protective clothing can 
be used in dangerous chemical opera- 
tions. Shoe impregnite has been found 
handy in keeping out moisture and cold. 
Doctors say the ordinary gas mask is ideal 
for administering oxygen. 

Paradoxically, some of the most elab- 
orate CWS research with death and de- 
struction will result in medical postwar 
benefit to millions of civilians. The Med- 
ical Division, under the direction of Col. 
John R. Wood has been particularly ac- 
tive in these studies. 

Antiblistering ointments, such as M-5, 
a gray-green salve with a chlorine base 
and BAL (antilewisite) ointment for 
treatment of eye injury from lewisite gas, 
should find prompt commercial use. 

Tests with BAL, a secret formula devel- 
oped at Oxford,-“England, by the Peters 
Group in 1942, show it to be remark- 
ably effective in treating arsenic derma- 
titis, systemic arsenic, and mercury pois- 
oning. Other gas-warfare chemicals have 
revealed curious and hitherto unknown 
effects on several diseases, from wasting 
muscles to constriction of the eyeballs 
and derangement of the carbohydrate 
metabolism. 

New developments may enable work- 
ers to enter installations fumigated with 
lethal drugs, and those who are injured 
by poison atmosphere may be rescued. 


.Victims of heavy metal poisoning of all 


kinds may be relieved by treatments de- 
vised during the war to combat war gases 
and still classified secret. And patients 
with lung edema will profit by new meth- 
ods for administering oxygen under pres- 
sure now being used. by the CWS to 
treat war-gas poisoning of the lungs. 
Other peacetime research projects of 
the Chemical Warfare Service are: 
@ Further study of the powerful rodenti- 
cide “1080” (NEwsweEEk, Sept. 10) to 
offset its harmful effect on human beings 
and other mammals. 
@ Production of gas cartridges (zinc hex- 
achloral benzene) cheaper and_ faster 
than the old-fashioned sulphur candles 
used to smoke out gophers and zround 
squirrels. 
@ New findings on DDT, to discover 
how and in what manner this insecticide 


_ may injure human beings. 
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: Erecting the telephone line across Africa, near Victoria Falls on the Zambesi River 


How man’s Voice 





erossed endless Africa... 


Africa... 

Mighty continent where years ago 
Conrad found “the heart of darkness” 
Today is changed 


Today 
Africa’s impenetrable jungles 
Roaring rivers and endless plains 
Are no longer barriers to men... 
Isolating great centers 
Of agriculture, commerce and life 
* * 
For back in the early Thirties 
Africa found 
In the modern, long distance telephone 
Its transcontinental voice... 
At that time 
IT&T’s associate 
Standard Telephones and Cables... . 


Working in collaboration 

With the Postmasters General 

Of the Union of South Africa 

And Southern and Northern Rhodesia 
Developed the broad-reaching plan 


Soon, by the sweat and skill 

Of men, light-skinned and dark 

The “singing wires” were edging on 

Foot by foot 

From Capetown to Johannesburg... 

Livingstone... Salisbury ... 

2000 back-breaking miles... 

The beginning of a vast system 

That will someday cover the continent 
* * 


This is one example of the way 
IT&T 

Through its pioneering 

In telephony, telegraphy, radio 
And television 

Is helping men shrink distance 
And build a neighborly, peaceful 
One world 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


I ; & : 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
'. BUY AND. HOLD VICTORY BONDS 
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BECAUSE OF LIQUEUR QUALITY 
and HIGH PROOF (94.4) 


Drinks never taste thin wiih 
GORDON’S GIN 


Temporarily, GORDON’S GIN is being shipped in the round Victory bottle ...100% NEUTRAL 
SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN ¢ GORDON’S DRY GIN CO., LTD., LINDEN, N. J, 
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Teen-A gers in the Soviet 
Have Gone to the Dogs 


That bobby-soxers in Moscow bear 
some resemblance to their American con- 
temporaries, and that they are the source 
of the same adult alarm, is evident from 
the following dispatch from NEWSWEEK'S 
Moscow correspondent. 


Teen-age girls around the Kremlin 
have gone in for a puppy-love fad that a 
pedagogue, writing in the Soviet Teach- 
ers Journal, finds acutely distressing. 


They are bedecking themselves with 


plastic dogs of all breeds—pugs, chows, 
poms, and pekes. They adore three- 
headed ones and hold unofficial compe- 
titions for the most original in color and 
design. It all runs into rubles for stores 
and street vendors, but the _ teacher- 
writer bemoans such vulgarity. 

Linking the plastic-dog craze with 
other examples of juvenile bad taste, he 
itemizes these additional phobias of Mos- 
cow girls: extravagant hair-dos, elbow- 
ing in crowds, and slangy conversation. 
He scolds: “The girl or_boy who can- 
not distinguish a Rembrandt from a plas- 
tic dog, or Chopin or Shostakovich from 
primitive jazz, is culturally no better 
than an illiterate.” 

While he is warmed up,. the Soviet 
writer takes a cut at men teachers who 
come to class unwashed or unshaven and 
women teachers who wear untidy, taste- 
less dresses. “We aren’t ascetics,” he con- 
cludes. “We do not oppose girls decorat- 
ing their blouses with pretty flowers or 
ornaments after school. But those ugly 
plastic dogs should be exterminated.” 


Backfire: It’s an old German custom. 
Schoolboys throw banned Nazi flags 
and textbooks on a bonfire in Cologne. 
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BUY VICTORY BONDS 


Much of the 2,561,000,000 pounds of candy produced in 1943 
(latest figures available) went to service men and women, and 
experts estimate the country could have absorbed another 600 
million pounds. Despite sugar rationing and shortages of other 
ingredients the confectionery industry is doing a sweet job . . . and 
Reo trucks are helping. Operated by manufacturers and whole- 
salers, and by the Army and Navy at home and abroad, powerful, 
economical Reos are speeding the distribution of candy and other 
foods everywhere. Ask your Reo dealer about the big, new, 
precision-built frucks and tractors which lead off the Reo line. 


REO MOTORS, INC., LANSING 20, MICHIGAN @ 
Factory Branches, Distributors and Dealers in Principal Cities 
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SMASH HIGHWAY 
TRADE BARRIERS | 
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1904 - AMERICA’S TOUGHEST TRUCK - 1945 
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if you can't travel 
PLAN! Come 
when you can— 


W orth remembering 

Lazy days. Tranquil aights. 
Unbelievable paaaadii ghee. 
changing mountain colors. 
Guest ranches, fine hotels. 
Home of University of Arizona. 


Unmatched 


Nowhere else in U.S. so many 
days of 100% sunshine. 
Warm, dry, invigorating! 
Altitude only 2400 feet. For 
free klet, write Tucson 
Sunshine Climate Club, 
4544-A Rialto, Tucson, Ariz. 


UNCHANGED BY WAR 
TUCSON'S DESERT 
CLIMATE BECKONS 


Do not come without con- 
firmed reservations for living 
accommodations. 








when parca For 


ALPLE transcriptions 
are recorded on Audiodiscs 
AUDIO DEVICES, INC., N. Y. C. 








’ appoint any of its millions of spectators 





» good-natured stride. 
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The Thrill Series 


The World Series—biggest event on 
the 1945 sports calendar—did not dis- 


and radio listeners. It was a series of 
surprises, stuffed with more thrills than 
any since the war started. 

From the outset, the away-from-home 
underdog upset the betting dope—first 
the Chicago Cubs, National League 
champions, and then the Detroit Tigers, | 
American League champions. At Walter | 
O. Briggs’s big stadium in Detroit, and 
P. K. Wrigley’s smaller-packaged Wrig- 
ley Field in Chicago for the first four a 
games (the limit of the players’ share), [ig 
206,696 fans attended—giving the play- 
ers a whopping $445,714.50 melon to 
slice. 

The series was also Sen. A. B. (Happy) 
Chandler’s first as baseball commissioner. 
His debut was not a happy one: 
@ He threw out the first ball at Detroit— 
and was booed. 
@ He threw out the first ball at Chicago 
—and was booed again. 

The Commissioner took these boos in 








International 


Happy Chandler throws the first ball 


First Game: Cubs 9, Tigers 0. The 
scheduled pitching battle between stars 
—Hank Borowy and Hal Newhouser—be- 
came a first-inning slugging rout as the 
Cubs hopped on the left-handed New- 
houser for four runs. Three more runs in 
the third sent Newhouser to the showers. 
He was succeeded in turn by Al Benton, 
Jim Tobin, and Les Mueller. But Chicago 
gathered two more runs while Borowy— 
the.ex-New York Yankee who was Larry 
MacPhail’s Christmas-in-July gift to Chi- 
cago Manager Charlie Grimm—held the 
Tigers scoreless on six hits. 


Second Game: Tigers 4, Cubs 1. A 
Virgil and a homer wrote Detroit's ticket. 
Virgil Trucks, a week out of the Navy, 
baffled the Cubs with his fireball, and“ 
Capt. Hank Greenberg, whose home run 
had clinched the AL pennant, bashed a 
three-run homer in the fifth inning to sew 
up the game. Hank Wyse was the losing 
pitcher. 


Third Game: Cubs 3, Tigers 0. Claude 
Passeau, the veteran Mississippian, faced 
only 28 Detroit batters. He issued but one 
base on balls (snuffed out by a double 
play) and allowed one hit—to Rudy York. 
His remarkable performance, too much 
for the Detroit pitchers Stubby Overmire 
and Al Benton, was the best in World 
Series history. In 1906, Ed Reulbach of 
the Cubs pitched the only other one-hit- 
ter (7-1 against the Chicago White Sox), 
but he walked six, hit another batter, and 
gave up a run. 


Fourth Game: Tigers 4, Cubs 1. Man- 
ager Steve O'Neill started Dizzy Trout 
and the erratic righthander was dizzily 
right. The Cub run was unearned. The 








Passeau (center) pitches the best ball 
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Tigers had their second big inning of the | 


first four games when the entire batting 
order went to the plate in the fourth in- 
ning and brought back four runs. Ray 
Prim started for Chicago, being succeed- 
ed by Paul Derringer, Hy Vandenberg, 
and Paul Erickson. 


Fifth Game: Tigers 8, Cubs 4. For the - 
first time, and largely on the strength of . 


three ringing doubles by Greenberg, De- 
troit pulled ahead. Newhouser and.- Bor- 
owy returned to the mound with their 
roles reversed. This time the Chicago 
righthander was wrong—he was shelled 
to the showers in another Detroit big 
inning. It took ten Tigers to produce four 
runs in the sixth, but the rout was on. 
The relief parade for Chicago—Vanden- 
berg, Bob Chipman, Derringer, and Er- 
ickson—was combed for three more runs 
while the little Bear bats tapped New- 
houser feebly for seven scattered hits. 


- Sixth Game: Cubs 8, Tigers 7. For 
twelve long innings, both managers threw 
everyone but the batboys into the game 
(38 players) before Charlie Grimm hit 
on the right combination. A rousing sin- 


- gle by red-hot Third Baseman Stan Hack 


(four hits of five official at-bats) and-a 
Greenberg error sent home Bill Schuster 
who was running for Frank Secory who 
had batted for Len: Merullo who had 
replaced Roy Hughes as shortstop. Green- 
berg’s second home run of the series had 
tied the score at 7-7 in the eighth. Pas- 
seau and Trucks started, and Borowy and 
Trout were the last of nine pitchers 
as 28 hits were plastered in the thrill- 
packed marathon. 
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Slaughter Under Water 


The Bottom Scratchers Club of San 
Diego is the most exclusive fishing club 
on the West Coast. It’s not that the club 
wants to exclude the average fisherman. 
The requirements do it. To qualify, an 
initiate must (1) fetch three abalones in 
person from a depth of 30 feet, (2) cap- 
ture a lobster barehanded, and (3) over- 
come a shark barehanded. 

Ten years ago, the club was formed by 
six daredevil sportsmen who liked to 
swim, fish, and hunt together. Today 
there are seven active Bottom Scratchers. 
Four-are charter members—Jack Prodano- 
vich, 32, high-school custodian; Wally 
Potts, 25, aircraft-plant foreman; Glenn 
Orr, crane operator, and Ben Stone, 32, 
just out of the Army. 

‘Their equipment consists of goggles, 
ear plugs, swim fins which give the swim- 
mers fantastic, froglike feet, surfboards, 
100 feet of heavy line attached to the 
boards, 10-foot spears, sheath knives, and 
ability to. stay under water as long as 
three minutes. 

The San Diego skin divers hunt their 
prey in kelp half a mile off La Jolla, 


‘a picturesque seaside town 10 miles to 


the north. They slip from their boards 


and swim down 35 to 40 feet (the ocean. 





A NEW PACKAGING DIVISION BORN OF U. S. E. WAR PACKAGING EXPERIENCE 






With Field Men 
who now Packaging 


The field representative of U.S.E.’s new Kellogg Container Divi- 
‘sion is worthy of the title “‘Packaging Specialist’’ which appears 
on his card. 

He is a man who knows packaging from beginning to end and 
is-qualified to sit down with you and help to solve your container 
problems. 

Back of him, of course, are the full resources and engineering 
knowledge of this newest division in the U.S.E. family. 

Through him, you can secure the full benefits of war-born ex- 
perience in water-moisture-vapor-proof materials as used in heat- 
sealable containers, bags, boxes and envelopes, in transparent and 
translucent materials and plastics. 
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SPORT WEEK 





There is much to admire in Mr. 
- Clark Griffith, the owner of the Wash- 
ington baseball club, apart from the 
caginess which has won him the sobri- 
quet of “The Old Fox.” Griff is 
healthy, wise, and unintimidated. 
Also, he has a nerve of brass. 

If newspaper readers are not past 
being startled by Mr. Grif- 
fith’s nonchalance, they must 
have blinked a little recent- 
ly at a remark he served up 
in connection with Detroit's 
winning of the American 
League pennant at the ex- 
pense of his own Washing- - 
ton Senators. Detroit won 
on a home run by Hank 
Greenberg, when the club 
would have won anyway 
had the game been can- 
celed by the rain that fell all day. 

“Tm glad they won it that way, in- 
stead of backing in on a weather 
break,” said Griff magnanimously. 
“Otherwise it might have hurt the 
prestige and good name of baseball.” 


Now, it is no secret that the De- 
troit team, while it fought well and 
hard, was aided materially to its victory 
by Mr. Griffith himself in a manner 
which does not seem offhand to have 
done much for baseball’s prestige and 
good name. Mr. Griffith is as honest 
as the day is long, but he finds it nec- 
essary to chase a buck very hard in 
order to stay in business. Night ball, a 
Grade-B product, is played almost in- 
cessantly in Washington. Griff is also 
partial to an abortion called the “twi- 
night double-header.” And this year 
a further chance to make a fast dol- 
lar was put in his way by George Pres- 
ton Marshall, a collector of early Amer- 
ican laundry slips who runs the Wash- 
ington professional football club. Mr. 
Marshall said he would like to have— 
for a consideration, naturally—the use 
) of Griffs ball yard beginning Sunday, 
’ Sept. 23. 

“Of course,” said Mr. Marshall, 
“that would interfere with your base- 
» ball schedule.” 

“Of course it would,” agreed Mr. 
Griffith, calculating rapidly, “unless I 
ended the season a week early.” 

A few seconds’ more thought con- 
) vinced the agile magnate that he 
could indeed end the season a week 
early: by loading his ball club with a 
few more double-headers, which are 
generally better for business anyway. 
The club staggered visibly. 


bon~o- 














The Griffith Speed-Up 


{ By JOHN LARDNER 


Under normal conditions—as_nor- 
mal as any a Washington team has 


been allowed to know in the past few | 


years—it might have won the pen- 
nant. It was a better and steadier 
club than Detroit on paper. But in 
September, in the stretch drive, the 
Griffith speed-up system had the boys 
playing practically continu- 
ously, and they showed the 
effects. A final double-head- 
er in Philadelphia, when 
they finished their season a 
week before the rest of the 
field, cost them the pennant 
on the spot. From there on 
Griff had to sit back and 
find what solace he could in 
counting Mr. G. Preston 
Marshall’s money—which, .as 
far as I know, he neglected 
to split with his athletes. 

Griff has been in baseball most of 
his life, and during much of that time 
showed courage and far-sightedness 
as well as sagacity. When Leland 
Stanford MacPhail introduced night 
ball some years ago, as a shot in the 
arm for tired budgets, Mr. Griffith 
roundly denounced the stuff as so 
much margarine. It’s true, of course, 
that at that time he did not have an 
electric lighting plant at his own park, 
or the money to install one. That 
came later. When it did, the old-fash- 
ioned sunshine immediately became a 
matter of hearsay with Washington 
ballplayers. There were rumors last 
year that the old gentleman was 
scouting three pedigreed cats for his 
outfield and a left-handed owl for 
first base. These apparently were not 
ready for the big time, but they repre- 
sented a constant threat. 


Among the most brazen needle- 
the-boxoffice tricks in contemporary 
sport is the so-called Shaughnessy sys- 
tem of playoffs between the four lead- 
ing teams. As practiced in hockey and 


- minor-league baseball this artificial re- 


take of ‘the season’s play is simply a 
bold lunge for what funds the cus- 
tomer may have left in his pocket 
when the normal schedule ends. I do 
not accuse Mr. Griffith of coveting 
the Shaughnessy system, which almost 
infallibly brings the elimination of the 
best team, but his speed-up this year 
was in the same alley. And no one— 
except in self-defense—has ever said 
that the Shaughnessy system helped 
the prestige and good name of any 
game whatever. 
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is. 50 feet deep there) holding their 
spears outthrust like medieval knights. 

Orr, a professional diver, once was at- 
tacked by a seal while hunting abalones.. 
He beat off his assailant after suffering a 
deep bite in his back. Another time, a 
giant black sea bass charged Prodanovich 
when he was 25 feet below in the kelp 


‘beds. Prodanovich held his ground and 


leveled his spear. The 300-pound mon- 
ster paused, eyed the undersea hunter, 
and turned away. Prodanovich later asked 
a San Diego ichthyologist if giant sea bass 
would attack man. The scientist replied: 
“That’s something you fellcws will have 
to find out for us.” 


The Shooting Spears: The club mem- 
bers have ee a rew type of 
face plate for divers in which the lenses 
are placed squarely across the eyes, elim- 
inating double vision. 

At first, the hunters used five-prong 
spears. These weapons were good only 
for fish weighing about 25 pounds (up to 
last month the club record was a 3l- 
pound white sea bass). The record haul 
of last year, which automatically created 
this year’s president, was a 16-pound . 
halibut speared by Bob Rood, 27. 

But Prodanovich, Orr, Potts & Co. 
came up with an invention. After years 
of experiment, they perfected a power 
shaft which drives a 38-inch slip-point 
spearhead clear through a 200-pound fish 
by means of a powder charge that ex- 
plodes on the impact of spearhead against 
fish. This put the Bottom Scratchers in 
the big-game class. 

Last month Wally Potts was the first 
skin diver to land a big fish—a 110-pound 
gulf grouper—with the power spear. A 
few days later Prodanovich served no- 
tice of his candidacy as next year’s presi- 
dent by landing two monsters in one day. 

After capturing a 110-pound jewfish, 
he again went out on his surfboard, 
swam down to the 25-foot level, and 
spied a big fish moving leisurely through 
the brown kelp forest. He swam at a 
tangent to intercept it. When he was 10 
feet from his prey, Prodanovich struck. 

There was a jarring crash as the charge 
went off and a eeeek leditle of air leaped 
upward. The explosion drove the home- 
made harpoon through the 2-foot-thick 
body. The wounded giant raced away and 
Prodanovich kicked up, as the line burned 
through his hands. He reached his plung- 
ing surfboard (the line was fastened to 
its middle) and rode it for half an hour 
until the fish was subdued. Prodanovich 
then worked his catch close to the beach, 
where Potts helped him land it. A gulf 
grouper, it weighed 207 pounds. 

The Bottom Scratchers—who also in- 
clude Lamar Boren, 26, and Tuck Ed- 
wards, 27—meet on the first Sunday of 
each month. After gathering delicacies 
from the Pacific floor, they feast on sea- 
food. Their favorite dish is an Italian va- 
riety of bouillabaisse—a stew of abalone, 
lobster, and assorted fish—which they call 
“chapeen.” 
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Economists estimate that America’s 
trade with the billion people who live 
around the great Pacific Basin can 
amount to at least seven billion dol- 
lars a year... more than. double what 
it did before the war. 

The Dutch East Indies, for exam- 
ple, are planning to spend close to two 
and a half billion dollars for the reha- 
bilitation of their islands. China is 
making arrangements to buy 300 mil- 
lion dollars worth of heavy machinery. 
Russia is reported to have earmarked 
10 billion dollars to be spent over a 
10-year petiod. 

With an eye to these and 
other expanded markets in 
Latin America, the Philip- 
pines, Australia, Hawaii 


Northern California... industrial center of the new Pacific World 
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and our own Western states, 176 firms 
opened manufacturing plants in 
Northern California during the first 
‘six months of 1945. 

For here is the geographical, indus- 
trial and financial center of the new 
Pacific World. Here are the deep-water 
ports, the cheap power and fuel, the 
highly-skilled labor pool. Here are tre- 
mendous timber, oil and mineral re- 
sources. Here, or nearby, are plants 
capable of producing vast quantities 
of magnesium, aluminum and steel. 

If your business is looking West, 
investigate the advantages 
of Northern California. 

\. . The Pacific Gas and Electric 
N Company will help you in 
* every way possible. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


NORTHERN CA LIFORNIA...gateway to @ billion new customers 














P. G. and E. engineers will help 
you locate your plant 


A well-trained Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company engineering staff has been 
built solely to help industrial firms 
learn the facts about locating in North- 
ern California. This staff works closely 
with established agencies throughout 
the entire area, and its service includes 
at no charge... 


A thorough study of avail- 
‘Amey able sites; photographs, 
“ 5 maps, aerial perspectives. 





Complete information 
On environment, trans-: 
portation, drainage... 
trucking and freight 
rates. 





Estimated cost of prop- 
erty, of any necessary 
_ improvements, of pow- 
er and other utilities. 





For more information, or assistance of 
‘ any kind, write Pacific Gas and Electric : 
Company, San Francisco 6, California. 

























of the 
waterproof watch 
that winds itself! 








What keeps the Croton Aqua- 
matic going? The natural mo- 
tions of your wrist ! Wear it night 
and day —it won't “run down”. 


13.5% MORE ACCURATE, TOO! 
In a 30-day wearing test, 3 Croton 
Self-Winding Aquamatics proved to be 
13.5% more accurate than the aver- 
age of 9 famous stem-wind watches. 
A Croton has everything! Guaranteed 
waterproof, resists shocks—radium dial. 
Everything a man wants in a 17-jewel 
watch (plus self-winding) for only$49.50. 
Fed. Tax Incl. 


P. S$. Write for Booklet K22. 
Croton, 48 W. 48th St., N. ¥. 19 


WATERPROOF AQUAMATIC 


“It is the BEST 
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Aszeae usé proves that 
WesstTer’s COLLEGIATE 
— all the most com- 

ly used words—is the 
BEST. 1,300 pages; 110,000 
entries; 1,800 pictures; 
abridged from “the Supreme 
Authority” —WEBsTER’S 
not pe agg en 2 ae 


Second 
$4. 00 to $8. 75, opening 
ane ° “Springfield 2, 


you MAY HAVE TO WAIT for your 
Webster’s Collegiate. Paper rationing, plus b heavy gov- 
ernment needs, plus unprecedented pubile gy make 
it impossible to supply everyone promptly. Your book- 
sallor will do ble best to provide your eosy with the 
least delay. Also ask to sce: 

| WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS $4.00 
- WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY $6.50 
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THEATER 


Polonaise in Sleepy Time 


At the end of the eighteenth century 
Thaddeus Kosciusko was a hero in both 
the United States and his native Poland. 
Currently, with “Polonaise” (Broadway’s 
only opening last week), he is the hero 
of a musical. But the general’s new role 
in history isn’t a matter for celebration. 

An opening scene introduces Kosci- 
usko as he is receiving George Washing- 
ton’s congratulations for his brilliant 
contribution to the American Revolution. 
The finale brings him back again, with 
President Washington on hand to wel- 
come him at the dock. In the interim, 
Kosciusko has been abroad, somewhat 
statically involved with one old _ ro- 
mance and one new one, and with his 
crusade to liberate his people from the 
oppressors—whether Russian, Prussian, 
or home-grown. 

Unfortunately, all these commendable 
activities add up to a pompously dull 
book, and when the authors indulge in 
the required comedy relief, the cumula- 
tive effect is depressing despite Curt 
Bois’s diligent antics. 

However, with Jan Kiepura, his wife, 
Marta Eggerth, and Rose Inghram play- 
ing the leading roles, the singing is first- 
rate. So are the sets, costumes, and David 
Lichine’s sprightly choreography. Bronis- 
law Kaper has rearranged Chopin for the 
major burden of the score. Although Cho- 
pin doesn’t seem at home on a Broadway 
musical stage several of his better-known 
themes fit acceptably into the popular 
pattern. 











Orta House 
Polonaise: Kiepura and Marta Eggerth 





“MOST ENJOYED 
GIFT—HESPERIAN 
FRUITS” 





Now you can enjoy these rare fruits 


Golden and Ruby Apples 
Celestial du Comice and d’Anjou Pears, 
Cherries — Apricots — Peaches 


with other exotic fruits, June to March 


Give a membership in my Hesperian 
Monthly Fruit Club—or a 


single package 
10 months’ membership .............. $27.35 
6 months’ membership.............. 16.80 
$3 months’ membershibp............... 8.65 
Single Package 2.95 





Add 3% sales tax for delivery in Washington 
State. Shipping weight about 10 pounds except 
cherry pack, approx. 6 pounds. : 


Just send me your gift list—Ill do the rest. 


Select any month you desire or type of 
membership. Prices include delivery. within 
USA free delivery zone of Railway Express. 
Order direct or send for beautiful illustrated 
folder and order blank to 


MYRON FOSTER’S Hesperian Orchards 
Dept. 672, Wenatchee, Wash. 
Reference, Seattle-First National Bank 








EDAGES 


GLUE 








r a i Nn S MAGAZINE 


The illustrated monthly about railroads 


‘Travel America in your armchair with TRAINS, the 
“magazine which tells what the railroads do and how they 
do it. Fine maps, photos and explanatory diagrams. — 
now about the new streamliners you'll soon be riding . 
Ask your newsdealer or send 25 cents for a copy. 


TRAINS ae hte Dept. Ww, or 3, Wis. 
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THE RECEPTION 
{S TOPS IN 


ST. LOUIS 


HOTEL LENNOX 


WASHINGTON AT NINTH 
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Kampf to Zeitung 


Edmund Goldschagg is a 59-year-old 
German journalist, to whom Nazism 
meant destruction of his home by Storm 
Troopers, two jail terms, and dismissal 
from the Wehrmacht for refusing to sub- 
scribe to the Nazi party creed. 

Dr. Frank Josef Schoeningh, 43, was 
the leading contributor to Hochland, the 
suppressed Catholic publication, famous 
for its refusal ever to mention Adolf 
Hitler by name. : 

August Schwingenstein, 64, was 
knocked down in 19382 by Nazis while 
he was making an anti-Hitler speech in 
the Bavarian Diet. Later he was arrested 
as a member of the Catholic opposition 
but was freed for lack of evidence. 

Last week, in Munich, these three men 
were picked to publish the first inde- 
pendent paper licensed in the American- 
occupied area of Germany. The siid- 
deutsche Zeitung (South German Times), 
a biweekly with a circulation of 223,000, 
rolled off the presses with a first page cast 
from re-melted metal once used to print 
Hitler’s “Mein Kampf.” 


oor 


O’Donnell and the Jews 


John O’Donnell’s readers have come to 
expect a steady diet of isolationist acid 
in his column “Capitol Stuff’ in The 
New York Daily News. But last week 
many gasped at the anti-Jewish tone he 
gave to a column on the discharge of 
Gen. George S. Patton Jr., as command- 
er of the Third Army occupying Bavaria 
(see page 65). 

O’Donnell’s thesis: Patton was the vic- 
tim of such “foreign-born” political fig- 
ures as Supreme Court Justice Felix 
Frankfurter, David Niles, White House 
administrative assistant, and Sidney Hill- 
man, chairman of the CIO’s Political Ac- 
tion Committee. According to O’Donnell, 
these three and Henry Morgenthau Jr., 
former Secretary of the Treasury, have 
been after Patton’s scalp because the 
battle-fatigued soldier the general slapped 
at a base hospital in Sicily in 1943 “was 
of Jewish descent,” and Patton referred 
to the patient’s racial background with 
such epithets as “yellow-bellied” or “yel- 
low-streaked.” 








The Lost Paragraph: Morgenthau 
and Frankfurter, the columnist said, “bel- 
lowed” at the late President Roosevelt 
that: “The important issue was that Pat- 
ton used the word ‘Jew’ in reprimanding 
the reluctant warrior.” Of Frankfurter, 
Niles, and Hillman, O’Donnell wrote: 
“An honest birth record, spelling out 
the names of the paternal grandfathers 
of this triumvirate, would be interesting, 
even if the educated Christian American 
couldn’t read it.” 

The News, many of whose 2,000,000 








Will Your Postwar 
Tractor-Trailer 
Brakes Meet Future 
Transportation 
_ Demands? 


YES ... when BOTH are equipped with 


* WARNER « 


VARI-LOAD ELECTRIC BRAKES 





yom the war, the demand will be to move heavier loads faster over 


present highways — and with greater safety. More powerful engines 
will pull these heavier loads faster on the level — easier on hills. 
Just so, more powerful and better controlled brakes will be a “must”— to 
let them down the other side at highest speeds commensurate with safety. 


Warner Vari-Load Electric Brakes have performance-proved their controlled braking 
power on thousands of trailers in essential wartime transport work, and on more thou- 
sands of trailing vehicles in the mechanized forces of Allied armies the world over. After 
the war, Warner Vari-Load Electric Brakes will be available for BOTH tractors and 
trailers — providing instant and complete control far greater than any braking method 
now provides. Controls on the dash will permit pre-setting the correct braking power to fit 
BOTH load and road conditions. With this absolute control, all brakes on the tractor and 
trailer will “come in” at the same instant but with varying amounts of power. Thus the 
tendency to skid or jack-knife will be prevented—heavy tractor-trailer trains can be slow- 
ed down or stopped quickly and safely—to afford greater protection to drivers and loads, 
reducing maintenance costs, and avoiding costly lost time due to wrecked equipment. 


WARNER ELECTRIC BRAKE MFG. COMPANY, Beloit, Wisconsin 


WARNER. 






SIMPLICITY 
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No Other 
Pipe 
Offers This 


SCIENTIFICALLY 
DESIGNED TO TRAP 
IMPURITIES 





Over 2 Million Men Rely 
on its Protection 


Royal 


uke 


The shape illustrated above can be had at 


$1.50 $2.50 $3.50 


CONTINENTAL BRIAR PIPE CO.., Inc. 
608 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York 
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“readers are Jewish, deemed this para- 


graph unfit to print. And it vanished, 
between editions, from O’Donnell’s col- 
umn in The News’s Washington sister- 
paper, The Times-Herald. 

How many letters The News received, 
no one knew. But by the week end it had 
printed only five, all in protest. 


The Lost Angle: O’Donnell’s column 
had been roundly assailed by two New 
York newspapers, The Post and PM. 
Herman Kuhl of Mishawaka, Ind., father 
of the soldier who was slapped and who 
later received a public apology from Pat- 
ton, told the two papers that the family 
was of German and not Jewish descent. 
Moreover, he said his son, Charles, had 
denied that Patton ever called him a Jew. 

Morgenthau said: “I never discussed 
the . . . incident with President Roosevelt 
or Justice F rankfurter or anybody else 
in the United states.” Niles—who is Bos- 
ton-born, not foreign-born — denied he 
had ever taken any interest in the Pat- 
ton case. “I am sure the same is 
true of Justice Frankfurter,” he added. 
Frankfurter himself, with traditional ju- 
dicial restraint, declined to say any- 
thing on i question. 





Falk has always been handy with the 
pencil. Born in Cambridge, Minn.., he first 
started to draw on his mother’s bread- 
board, from which, he says,.“came the 
world’s worst cartoons and the world’s 
best pies.” His formal education stopped 
with high school, after which he started 
to drive, first a produce truck, then a 
laundry truck, and finally a bus for the 
Greyhound Bus Lines. 

Meanwhile, he had married his high- 
school sweetheart, daughter of the town’s 
innkeeper, whose breadboard. thereafter 
served.as his drawing board and likewise 
won county-fair prizes for its pastry pro- 
ducts. Falk’s neighbors and passengers 
knew him as a good-natured, wisecrack- 
ing driver who, besides stopping at grade 
crossings, would open the bus door to 
look out. When passengers asked why, he 
would reply: “So the driver can jump if 
danger threatens, drivers being harder to 
replace than passengers.” 


Faces Please: Falk works in a corner 
of his dining room, usually in pajamas 
and bare feet. “You pick up a lot of lost 
thumb tacks that way,” he points out. 
His cartoons first started circulating as 
decorations for his reports to the bus dis- 











“Top survet to driver . 
Model T coming in at 2 o’clock . 


Register and Tribune Syndicate 
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Falk the ex-bus driver: A breadwinner with breadboard cartoons 


Busman’s Holiday 


Three weeks ago, The Register and 
Tribune Syndicate of Des Moines, Iowa, 


“sent out a dozen trial cartoons to a long 


list of newspapers. Back came 33 com- 
mitments to buy the panels. 

And so last» week, Wallace Falk, 36- 
year-old, tall, and handsome Minneapolis 
bus driver with a football player’s build, 
tossed up a fifteen-year career free of 
traffic accidents to become a syndicated 
cartoonist. His contract with The Register 
and Tribune is for five years, with a 50- 
50 split of the net take. What this will 
come to, he wouldn’t guess, but enough, 
he was sure, to keep him indoors during 
Minnesota winters. 


patcher. “They sort of took the edge off 
when I was late,” Falk says. When Grey- 
hound started to publish them in the 
company house organ they came to the 
attention of the syndicate men. 

Dubiously, the syndicate asked Falk if 
he could turn out a panel a day. He did. 
so and offered to do more. When Henry 
P. Martin Jr., syndicate manager, saw 
his work, he ‘called up Falk and said: 
“You're wasting your talent on that bus.” 

Falk, who once took a Minnesota- 
North Dakota run because the route was 
so flat “I could concentrate on gags with- 
out jeopardizing the passengers,” draws 
heavily on his bus-jockeying background 
for gags. The syndicate thinks he soon 
will be in 50 papers. 

















NEW VIEW OF THINGS 


Sooner or later, all of us need a change of viewpoint to make 
the day’s affairs fall into proper perspective. So each TWA 
flight is planned not merely as a time-saving journey; but 
as a pleasant change from the usual. Even seasoned air 
travelers say they get a new view of things after a few 


enjoyable hours as guests of TWA. 





POINTS THE WAY 
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IT’S WHISRER LIGHT 
KING BLACK LABEL 
Blended Whisky, 86 Proof. The straight 
whiskies in this product are 51 months 
or more‘old. 40% straight whiskies; 
60% grain neutral spirits. 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION © At Louisville in Kentucky 
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RADIO 


Back in Allen’s Alley 


Even Jack Benny is happy about it, 
and he went so far as to say so. With 
Fred Allen back on the air (NBC, Sun- 
day, 8:30-9 p.m., EST), all radio will be 
better for it. 

A year ago the comedian was forced 
off the air. The doctors called his ail- 
ment essential hypertension, and’ though 
Allen saw nothing essential about it, the 
effect was a disturbingly high blood- 
pressure reading. So after twelve years 
of seven-day-a-week grind, Allen took it 
easy. Last weck, however, he was in fine 
fettle and ready for another long run. His 
contract calls for Sunday shows from Oct. 
7 until the fall of 1947. The famous bags 














Allen: Return to duty 


are still under his eyes, but they are now 
more congenital than occupational. At 
51, he.could pass for a healthy, happy 
45. And his astringent wit, which some 
eager historians like to compare with that 
of Mark Twain and Will Rogers, was 
ready, willing, and able again. 


No Feud Like an Old Feud: That 
comedians exude more sweat, tears, and 
figmental blood for their weekly check 
than any other radio entertainers is by 
now axiomatic. Allen follows tradition 
by frazzling his nerves weekly for a half 
hour of humorous script, then proceeds 
to knock it into a cocked Lat with a few 
untimed but well-chosen ad libs. But the 
method pays off. In a business where 
success too frequently becomes a pattérn 
_for mediocrity, Allen has remained un- 
copied and unique. Naturally, he plans 
few changes in his established format. 

Portland (“Mister A-l-l-e-n”) Hoffa— 
in private life Mrs. Allen—is on hand. 
Back in the fold, too, is Minerva Pious 
as the incomparable Mrs. Nussbaum. In 
place of such stand-bys as Alan (Falstaff 
Openshaw) Reed: and Charlie (Socrates 








onstruction hrdstick 





len cost is your yardstick for measuring con- 
struction economy. This yardstick takes into 
account, first cost, upkeep expense and depreciation. 
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Homes with concrete walls, floors and 
firesafe roofs keep down maintenance [ 
expense, giving years of comfort and 
low cost shelter. 
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For all but the lightest traffic 
highways, streets and airports, 
concrete pavement usually costs 
less to build than any other pave- 
ment of equal load-carrying capacity. 







For industrial, commercial and 
public buildings, the strength, 
durability and firesafety of 
concrete give low annual 
cost, a real business asset. 





This low first cost plus low maintenance 
cost makes concrete the low annual cost 
pavement. 


Concrete is the 
low-annual-cost 
construction material. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A10c-63, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, lil. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . . . through 
scientific research and engineering field work 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 














What? 
An Understudy? 





e,  “‘Look, Whitey, everyone wants 
Blakit * to get into our act.” 
jiey’ “Oh, well, Blackie—that’s been 
Wi going on for years!“ 


For generations, ever since this 
famous blend was created, other 
Scotches have come and gone — 
but BLACK & WHITE has stayed 
on as the star performer. One word 


sums up the reason — Character! 


“BLACK 3 WHITE 
Tle Seanehs with (Tava 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY - 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. + SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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Mulligan) Cantor, who became entan- 
gled with other programs during the lay- 
off, Allen has gleaned some new talent. 

The Benny-Allen feud, most famous in 
radio, will continue as if the war were 
not over. There is also a hint that Allen 
may add a new feud—with the dummy 
Charlie McCarthy, whose show precedes 
Allen’s on NBC with the same promo- 
tion-wise sponsor: Standard Brands, Inc. 


Allenania and The Times: Allen is 
no half-hour-a-week humorist. Although 
he retains three writers—some of the best 
in the business—they do little more than 
supply basic outlines. The final result, 
sweated out right up to broadcast time, 
is Allenania. Consequently, the comedi- 
an’s naturally nasal delivery and wry, in- 
tellectual wit are as spontaneous on In- 
formation, Please, or over the telephone, 
as in his own program. Allen shuns syn- 
thetic humor, as he does the current 
radio fad of situation (a4 la Fibber McGee 
and Molly) comedy. He digs for his 
humor where it grows: in human foibles. 

To build a show on this basis means a 
complete knowledge of the news, big 
and little. To Allen this means thorough 
reading of the voluminous New York 
Times. Even when in Hollywood Allen 
has to have his Times—by airmail, special 
delivery at 62 cents a copy. But he gets 
his money’s worth. 

In 1939, Allen featured a gag inter- 
view with a certain fictitious Dr. Gaffney 
Flubb, an atom smasher. That same 
week, a very real Prof. Enrico Fermi had 
his atom-smashing techniques confirmed 
by physicists at Columbia University. So 
on his program, Allen pumped Dr. 
Flubb for the practical purpose of his 
work. “Well,” the doctor replied uncer- 
tainly, “some one may come in some day 
and want half an atom.” 


os 


Tear Off the Top 


Last week Pepsodent launched radio’s 
first postwar box-top contest on the Bob 
Hope show (NBC, Tuesday, 9:30-10 
p. m. EST). Prizes are twenty civilian 
jeeps and $10,000 in cash. Entrants must 
finish the phrase: “We should not cash in 
our War Bonds because . . .” in the usual 
25 words or less. 

Though it is too early to check the 
response, company executives hope the 
competition will work the same magic as 
did the contests of ten years ago. In 19386, 
Pepsodent—then sponsors of Amos ’n’ 
Andy—offered $34,000 in prize money 
for naming Andy’s baby and received 
the staggering total of 4,000,000 entries. 

But with war and full employment, the 
contests died out and the public’s wan- 
dering eye and ear shifted to other things. 
Now, if entries jam Hope’s mail and 
toothpowder sales shoot upward, other 
companies will follow suit and the Amer- 
ican housewife may again be diverting 
her intellect to the problem of “Why I 
like Crunchies . . .” 




















Home... 
and all 
that it Means 


Folks who have been abroad seldom 
lack enthusiastic words to describe 
what they have seen in strange 
lands. Yet, there is one experience 
for the traveler that is far beyond 
his ability to make clear to others. 
It is that emotional moment when 
again he sees his native shore and 


a mixture of exhilaration and vene- 


ration soars from his heart. 


Even in little daily incidents, the 
600,000 words of the English 
language are powerless to help you 
explain certain things—how a color 
looks, a voice sounds, a flavor tastes. 
Much, for example, can be said in 


praise of the distinctive flavor that: 


sets Budweiser apart from-all other 
beers... but only when you raise 
a tall, cold glassful of this delicious 
brew to your lips will you under- 
stand completely why it is the 
world’s most popular beer. - 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH e ¢ ST. LOUIS 
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MOVIES 





Crawford, as the possessive mother, watches as her child lies dying 


The Fourth Joan Crawford 


“Mildred Pierce,” James M. Cain’s 
stark novel, comes to the screen as a suc- 
cessful vehicle for Joan’ Crawford. But, 
as a bitter commentary on suburbia and 
life among the decadent and the rich, it 
suffers from the fact that the moral line 
dividing the heroine from the villains has 
an amazing tendency to fade out in the 
crises. With the beautiful and _ the 
damned becoming one and the same, it’s 
often hard to know when to cheer’ or 
for whom. 

Mildred Pierce is a middle-class Cali- 
fornia housewife, the mother of two girls 
for whoni she is fiercely ambitious. She 
drives away her plain and plodding hus- 
band (Bruce Bennett); her younger child 
dies; and she devotes her life to the elder 
daughter, Veda (Ann Blythe). 

For the greater glory of Veda (a vi- 
cious child: and also, eventually, cor- 
rupt), she works as a waitress, becomes a 
fabulously successful restaurateur, goes 
into partnership with a shyster real-estate 
agent (Jack Carson), and marries a 
gigolo (Zachary Scott) for the residual 
value of his old family name. To climax 
this unlovely career, she tries to throw 
the blame for a murder committed by 
Veda on an innocent man. 

At best “Mildred Pierce” adds up to a 
careful and handsome production calcu- 
lated to herald Joan Crawford’s return to 
the screen after a two-year absence. 


The Early Joan: At 37, Miss Crawford 
has been in Hollywood some. twenty 
years. In an industry where the average 
life expectancy of a star is seven years, 
her career has a singular significance. A 





simple recounting of the peaks in the 
“true life story” of the girl. who was 
Lucille Le Sueur would read like an 
outline history of the silver screen and 
how it grew. 

In 1925 Joan Crawford was a Charles- 
ton contest winner. She was flaming 
youth, a dancing daughter of a sinful 
age. She had had hardly any formal 
schooling, but she had already been 
through the rigorous training of minor 
Broadway choruses. She was chubby, 
freckled, and untamed. 

In 1929 she married into Hollywood 
royalty and became Mrs. Douglas Fair- 
banks Jr. She was royally snubbed, but 
the marriage lasted: for four years. And 
during that period Joan Crawford 
changed her style. She did movies like 
“Lettie, Lynton” instead of “The Taxi 
Dancer.” She curbed her flamboyance 
and substituted a heavy tan for heavy 
make-up. She worked on her weight and 
her voice. 

Then she was married to Franchot 


Tone of the Social Register and Cornell © 


University. Joan discovered that no well- 
staffed house is without a butler, a first 
maid and a second maid, a cook, and a 
pantry ‘oman. She discovered culture. 
She wore chalk-white powder and’ dark 
lipstick, and her eyebrows were penciled 
to a refined line. She talked books and 
music to everyone, all the time, and with 
a broad “a.” While Mrs. Tone, she did 
movies like “The Shining Hour” and 
“The Last of Mrs. Cheney.” She di- 
vorced Tone in 1939. 


The 1945 Joan: Now, in “Mildred 
Pierce” Joan plays a_ well-groomed, 
charming woman of 37. She does it with 
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control and understatement. For, off the 
screen, that’s what she now is. Married 
to Phillip Terry, a minor actor, she has 
two adopted children, a 27-room house, 
and sixteen fur coats. She dresses almost 
conservatively. % 

Like all her metamorphoses, this last 
one is as real as it is apparent. There is 
little resemblance left to Lucille Le 
Sueur—just as films don’t flicker any 
more. If she still worries about what is 
“good taste,” and if the hard climb has 
cost her some of her sense of humor, it is 
at least fair to remember that Joan Craw- 
ford is the product of a time and a place: 
Hollywood, 1925-45. (Mi_prep PIERCE. 
Warner Brothers. Michael Curtiz, direc- 
tor. Jerry Wald, producer.) 


~~ 


Blithe but Spiritless 


The substance of -Noel Coward’s, 
“Blithe Spirit” is just about as solid as the 
frolicking wraith in the title, but it made 
for an engaging evening in the theater. 
Despite the opportunities for trick pho- 


f- togranhy afforded by the camera, the 


British movie version is on the rarefie 
and repetitious side. 

The screen play is an almost photo- 
graphic reproduction of the London and 
New York stage hit. Once again Charles 
Condomine (Rex Harrison), an author 
engaged on a novel debunking spiritual- 
ism, invites one Madame Arcati (Marga- 
ret Rutherford) to stage a séance in his 
home. And Madame Arcati—despite a 
corporeal weakness for martinis and 
starchy foods—succeeds in tipping tables 
better than she knew. The revenant she 
evokes is the author’s first wife, Elvira 
(Kay Hammond), who decides to stay 
on for a protracted visit. 

Ruth (Constance Cummings), the cur- 
rent Mrs. Condomine, isn’t able to see 
the ghost, but she doesn’t like the idea of 
having her around. This makes consider- 
able sense to her husband and to the au- 
dience, who see Elvira for what she is 
worth. Although dead these seven years, 
the first Mrs. Condomine looks soigné 
and very seductive indeed in an un- 
worldly ensemble of green ectoplasm 
and crimson lips and fingernails. Besides, 
Elvira has a contempt for her successor 
and designs on her former husband that 
are anything but spiritual. 

This situation develops into an “eter- 
nal” triangle in the fullest’ sense of the 
adjective, with Coward using many of 


his most brittle lines and some of his 


most fragile devices to keep the plot boil- 
ing. The English cast is practically per- 
fect for the occasion. The Technicolor 
(advertised as “blushing”) is applied 
with artful discretion. Coward’s mali- 
cious mockery is still recommended en- 
tertainment for adult and sophisticated 
audiences, but somewhere between the 
footlights and the kliegs, “Blithe Spirit” 
has lost some of its original blitheness. 
(BuirHe Spirit. United Artists. David 
Lean, director, Noel Coward, producer.) 
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Fireproof glass draperies. Greater public safety—more jobs from glass. 





Glass insulation—in home appliances. More jobs. 








Making Postwar Jobs—Out of Glass! 


OW MANY postwar jobs will there 
H be—for soldiers, sailors, war work- 
ers? No one can tell exactly. But this 
much we do know: 


Business management, in scores of in- 
dustries, has long since planned new 
products, new ventures, new services, 


that will make jobs by the thousands 








by creating new demands. 


For example, the glass industry in 
producing for war has found amazing 
new uses for its product. Imagine glass 
through which nails can be driven, like 
wood. Glass that bends. Glass that 
bounces. Glass that floats, like cork, 


Soon, now, beautiful textiles will be 
made of glass — textiles that are fire- 
proof and mothproof. There will be 
rotproof glass tarpaulins. Glass awn- 
ings. Glass windows that will not frost. 
Improved glassware for homes. 


All these new uses will increase the 
demand for glass — and demand for 
goods makes jobs. 





The glass industry is only one of 
many along the Chesapeake and Ohio, 
the Nickel Plate, and the Pere Mar- 


quette, that have planned for postwar 


employment. 


And now that Victory has been won, 


these industries and others throughout 
the country will put into operation their 
plans for the jobs and opportunities all 
of us want. 





A Report on the Prospects 
tor Postwar Employment 
in the Industries Served by 


Chesapeake & Ohio 
Lines 


Cleveland 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY 














Mrry Meithaway rm o 


“The House on 92°2 Street’ 


A 20th CENTURY- 
FOX PICTURE 


[ OVERHEARD AFTER THE MOVIE | 


¥ 
What a thriller! And it’s a true story adapted from the files 
of the F.B.I. 


It takes plenty of nerve and skill for F.B.I. men to track 
down spies. 


Right! I’m still excited over that picture. I think I’ll light 
up a Blackstone Cigar and relax. 


That’s one form of relaxation you men enjoy exclusively. 
(Laughing) I'll blow some of the smoke your way. 


Thanks! As long as it’s a Blackstone, I don’t mind. In fact, 
I think a Blackstone has a grand aroma. 


And it tastes just as grand. Because Blackstones are filled 
100% with the finest long-leaf Havana tobacco grown in Cuba. 


“ “ ™“ 


Important, too: Blackstone Cigars are made by skilled workers in a light, airy, 


modern factory under the strictest sanitary 
conditions. No wonder Blackstone is 
known as ‘“‘the choice of successful men.”” 
Waitt & Bond, Inc., Newark 5, N. J. 


Blackstone Cigar 


the chotce of successful men 


FIVE FAVORITE SIZES: PERFECTO EXTRA, CABINET EXTRA, KINGS, PANETELA DE LUXE, BANTAM 
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RELIGION 
The Green Pastures 
Were Safe From Japs 


At the outbreak of hostilities in the 
South Pacific the mission activities of the 
56 Catholic districts in New Britain were 
centered in Rabaul. When the Japs took 
over, priests, nuns, and other personnel 
fanned out for refuge in remote havens 
away from the coast. Last week news of 
one such Shangri-La was radioed in by 
NeEwsweEEx’s Melbourne correspondent, 
Dudley Giles. — 


Their Australian military boots making 
little sound on the soft trail, Maj. Gen. 
Kenneth William Eather, two staff offi- 
cers, a group of correspondents, and an 
officer patrol pushed through liberated 
territory in the New Britain jungle. Sud- 
denly the leader stopped and held up a 





Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
New Britain missionaries and natives 


hand. Apparently from underground 
came a faint sound of singing. 

Thrusting ahead, the party came to 
the lip of a 600-foot valley. On its green 
floor were thatched huts; men and 
women were crossing a clearing in the 
center; and under a tree brown children 
were gathered around a tall woman, ap- 
parently white. Nearby was a path, thou- 
sands of steps in the valley wall spiraling 
down to the settlement below. The party 


in jungle green began the descent. 


In Peaceful Valley: Prepared as they 
were for something strange, what the 
visitors found was almost unbelievable— 
truly out of their Jap-infested world. For 
here, where the enemy’s beastliness had 
spared neither race, sex, nor creed, they 
discovered utter peace. : 

- They had walked into Ramale Valley, 
which for fifteen months had sheltered a 
colony of 152 whites of seventeen na- 
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AHEAD.... ALWAYS 


Higgins boats have led the way in every invasion and 
amphibious operation of the war proving that imagina- 
tive design, advanced construction techniques and im- 
proved materials have made it possible to build small craft 
that can be depended on when the lives of men, and even 
Victory itself, are at stake. : 


Before very long, Higgins boats will again lead the way 
-.. this time to a greater enjoyment of America’s peace- 
time waterways. ... They will be ready to take you to 
places you have always wanted to go, speedily, econom- 
ically, safely. 






INDUSTRIES 


And wherever you go in your Higgins boat you'll have 
comfort, style and convenience in a floating home of your 
own... for America’s foremost designers have helped to 


engineer enough real living space into even the smallest of 


them to make the architects of postwar living ashore chew 
their pencils. 


Iustrated is the PT Junior 30-foot cruiser. Like all 
Higgins pleasure craft, she has the same patented, high- 
efficiency hull that made Higgins PTs famous. It will be ex- 
clusively Higgins when wartime manufacturing rights are 
terminated. : 


RES 0.5. PAT. OFF. 


(INCORPORATED 


NEW ORLEANS 
WORLD'S FINEST BOATS BY THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER 


“NAVIGATION WRINKLES FOR MOTOR BOATS''—Send for this book—121 pages, illustrated. Based on lectures given in Higgins Boat Operators and Marine Engine 


“Maintenance School. Postpaid, $1.00. £ 
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DOMINENT NEWSPAPER OF AMERICA’S THIRD LARGEST MARKET 
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That’s the pleasant reconversion experience now in 
store for Los Angeles. Extra pleasant because the 
war-built Kaiser steel mill at Fontana is such a 
great potential factor in Southern California’s 
bright industrial future. 


Known deposits of high-grade ore less than 200 
miles away are a enough to supply *500 tons 
of pig iron per day for more than 200 years! Ade- 
quate deposits of coal and limestone are at hand 
. . - plenty of water, too! 


And because locally produced steel is expected 
to expedite local manufacturing and to provide 
savings in cost, there’s a great expansion ahead 
for Southern California processors and fabricators. 


This is but another example of the bright future 
of a prosperous market . . . a future that points 
to a continued high public income and purchasing 


power. 


We'd like to show you how you can tap this 
richer market through the Los Angeles Times. 
We'll do it at the drop of a postcard to THE 
TIMES, or to our representatives. 


*U.S. Geological Survey, Bulletin No. 503. 


“Everybody's Newspaper’ 
in Southern California 
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tions, 68 half-castes, and some 100 na- 
tives. Allied bombing had driven the 
refugees from Vunapope,. seat of Cath- 
olic mission ,activity, but the mission’ 
people blamed the Japanese, who for- 
bade priests and nuns to wear the white 
robes that would have shown airmen it 
was a religious settlement. 

Nuns and _ white-bearded priests 
thronged around the newcomers, press- 
ing for news from home—Australia, Hol- 
land, Germany, France, America—and for 
reports on mission fields they had left in 
Jap hands. The ruler of the community 
was Bishop Leon Scharmach, a Pole who 
said that the 100 or more nuns, espe- 
cially 36 native sisters, had kept the col- 
ony alive. 


The Heroine of Ramale: After set- 
tling in the valley the little community 
had waged its own persistent brand 
of warfare. Following invasion the Japs 
had tried to beguile native nuns into 
their brothels and had tortured some 
who refused. 

Perhaps the greatest heroine of Ra- 
male was aged Sister Maria Borgia, for 
45 years a missionary in the Rabaul 
area, who staunchly confronted the Japs 
when they penetrated into the valley. She 
won so signal a victory that a Japanese 
major ordered his guards to shoot any- 
one who might try to molest the mis- 
sionaries. 

That was the story of the Ramale Val- 
ley colony as the visitors heard it. Then, 
standing beneath an Australian flag the 
nuns had made from colored rags, Gen- 
eral Eather returned the blessings of the 
liberated colonists with a soldier’s bene- 
diction: “We are proud of you all.” 


Por 


What a Doctor Should Know 


Twelve years ago, under a new canon 
law, the Protestant Episcopal Church 
undertook for the first time to anticipate 
some of the problems of marriage. Averse 
to divorce but aware that much unhappi- 
ness stems from sexual incompatibility, 
Episcopal clergymen thereafter included 
sex instruction in the spiritual preparation 
of couples for marriage. 

Last week, in London, Dr. G. F. Fish- 
er, Archbishop of Canterbury, took a 
further step. Recognizing that many more 
persons discuss sexual problems with 
their physicians than with their pastors, 
he offered to share the church’s knowl- 
edge of the spiritual significance of sex 
with young physicians. “I have the im- 
pression that a good many doctors handi : 
these matters without ever having studied 
the ethical problems that lie behind them, 
or their sociological aspects,” he said. His 
offer of instruction was made directly to 
graduates of Westininster Hospital Medi- 
cal School of the University of London. 
Inviting them to come to his residence, 
Lambeth Palace, he said he would be 
glad “in some suitable form to commis- 
sion them to their ministry.” 
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Diamond T Model 910 delivering to the Air Transport Command at Hamilton Field, Dewitt, California 


Air cargoes speed to a“flying start” 
...With DIAMOND T reliability 


AGELLAN measured his progress across the 
Pacific in months. Today the eagles of the Air 
Transport Command measure flying time to Samoa, 
Australia and the Philippines in hours. Increasingly, 
fast cargo will travel by air. Motor transport delivery 
to waiting planes must move swiftly—and surely. 


Diamond T performance speeds the job for the 
Doyle Draying Co. Mr. Doyle writes that “Vital air 
cargo is regularly delivered on time to the various 
flying fields of the Air Tranport Command for trans- 
shipment to the far corners of the world.” 


DIAMOND T TRUCKS > 


Because medical supplies and surgical equipment 
are often part of such shipments, there is no knowing 
how often lives as well as dollars may hinge on speed. 
In this critical service Diamond T reliability rates a 
premium value. 


New and improved Diamond T commercial trucks 
are already in volume production, and Diamond T 
research and pioneering continue. Diamond T leader- 
ship is outstanding in the models available now and in 
the designs for tomorrow. See your Diamond T dealer! 


DIAMOND T MOTOR CAR CO. CHICAGO 
Established 1905 


. . - Harnessed by mighty Boulder 

NEVADA Dam, the rushing Colorado River 

. | provides irrigation for agriculture, 

™ | power for industry. From Nevada’s 

X , farms and ranches come food for the 

{ nation’s fighters and workers. From 

its mines come gold, silver, copper, magnesium, tung- 
sten and other minerals of high industrial value. 


The distribution of these products calls for dependable 
rail transportation. Union Pacific provides that trans- 
portation over the Strategic Middle Route, uniting 
Nevada with the East and the Pacific Coast. 


iy 


A great era lies on the peacetime horizon for this pro- 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


UNION PACIFIC 


RAILROAD 





gressive western state. Vast quantities of ores and 
minerals are yet to be mined. There are the facilities 
—and the space—for industrial expansion. 


Opportunity looms large in Nevada. All that is required 
to convert the state’s resources into prosperity for a 
business or an individual is the same driving spirit of 
enterprise and initiative that helped to develop Nevada 
and to build this great nation—your America. 


NOTE: Write Union Pacific. Omaha, Neb., 
Sor information regarding industrial or busi- 
ness sites in Nevada or other western States. 
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Lewis’s Cass is no Dodsworth 


The Sex Life of a Babbitt 


Sinclair Lewis’s nineteenth novel will 
never give him a chance to spurn another 
Pulitzer Prize. 

In “Cass Timberlane,” the author of 
“Main Street” and “Babbitt” has written 
a dull and pretentious story, only oc- 
casionally lighted by a flash of that satire 
which once lifted Sauk Centre’s gifted 
son far above the ruck of American 
novelists. 

Lewis sets his book in the not-so- 
imaginary city of Grand Republic, Minn. 
(He wrote it last summer in Duluth.) 
The people he writes about live in the 
better houses in the better sections and, 
as might be expected, they are objects of 
his. scorn. Once again he subjects them 
to the derisive treatment that made his 
works so popular throughout the 1920s. 

Cass Timberlane, divorced from an 
extravagant and ambitious wife, is a 


former congressman and, as the book. 


opens, judge of the 22nd Judicial District, 
State of Minnesota. He is a large, kindly 
fellow who likes reading, hunting, ; fish- 
ing, and the friendship of his fellow 
Grand Republicans. He falls in love, one 
drowsy afternoon, with a “half-tamed 
hawk of a girl” who happens to be :: 
witness in his court. 


Not the Same Lewis: The greater part 
of the novel is izken up with Judge 
Timberlane’s couri:ship of and marriage 
to Jinny Marshland. Since Cass is several 
years her senior he has considerable 
difficulty persuading her to marry him. 
And since Jinny is not one of Grand 
Republic’s socially elect he has consider- 
able difficulty persuading his friends that 
she is a nice girl whom he really loves. 
* Once he has done both, the book, to 











/Vow 


you can know what it means to 


ENJOY walking 


Test Synchro-Flex * British Walkers—the only 

shoes with Synchro-Flexstability, the new quality 

created by patented, Synchro-Flex construction. 

Know the enjoyment of free-as-air walking in 

notably styled shoes—flextble as your feet; buoy-* 

antly robust and secure. It’s a grand feeling} - 
Priced from $11.95. 


SMITH SYNCHRO-Fiey 
‘\ 









INVADER... Autumn Brown 
or Black Calf... Uf you can't get 
st at your retasl agency at once, 
please be patient; or select 
another Synchro- Flex * 
British Walker. All are 
deeply enjoyable. 


{ —to Buy and Hold War Bonds 
] —to be Careful of your Shoes 


CONTINUE 


ee 


: a.) 
J.P. SMITH SHOE COMPANY, CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
Makers of Smith Synchro-Flex for Men, British-Walkers for Men and Women 





























This puscendtenen’ appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to-be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as @ solicitation 
of an offer to buy, any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


1,700,000 Shares 


Kaiser-Frazer Corporation 


Common Stock 
Par Value $1 Per Share 


These Securities are being Offered as a Speculation 
Price $10 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such 
of the undersigned as may legally offer these Securities in 
compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


Otis & Co. 


(Incorporated) 


First California Company 


Allen & Company 


September 27, 1945. 


























“Miss Dithering, I want you to buy one gross doormats tn Akron 

. two dozen sofas in Grand Rapids... get some samples of 
new lampshade line in Chicago... . and be sure to get back here 
to New York tomorrow. for the bedspread opening!” 


impossible, Miss Dithering? Don't be silly! 
IT’S DONE EVERY DAY BY PCA 





_. eee And. fares were never lower! 
For air reservations anywhere, call 
your city’s PCA ticket office. a fies 


"tt costs less today to fly PCA 


yw ee SA MaRS TS Gt NCE NOE Ks 
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quote the jacket, becomes a story of 
“passion and struggle between a man and 
woman bound together by the torments 
of jealousy and the quiet of their unity.” 

The judge, who likes cats, chess, and 
evenings at home, finds it difficult to hold 
Jinny. Eventually she runs off to New 
York with Cass’s best friend. In the midst 
of this affair she becomes seriously ill. 
But the patient Cass, like the United 
States Marines, arrives in the nick of 
time and saves her from her’ erstwhile 
lover, who has already tired of her, and 
brings her back to the pure atmosphere 
of that same Grand Republic — which 
Cass’s creator has just spent nearly 400 
pages devastating. 

Lewis is too experienced a writer and 
too keen an observer not to make some of 
this “novel of husbands and wives” (as 
he subtitles it) interesting. He inter- 
sperses the story of Cass and Jinny with 
deadly satires on the sex life of the 
town’s leading citizens. Occasionally he 
will remind the reader of the old Sinclair 
Lewis. But Cass is no Dodsworth nor is 
Jinny a Carol Kennicott. Or does the 
inherent failure of this novel lie in the 
fact that its characters are old Sinclair 
Lewis items, only warmed over by a tired 
chef? Perhaps that is what is wrong with 
this book. It has all been done before, 
and better, and mostly by Sinclair Lewis. 
(Cass TimBERLANE. By Sinclair Lewis. 
390 pages. Random House. $2.75.) 


BaP 


Evil by the Sea 


Among the heroes of detective fiction 
Maigret, the creation of the Frenchman 
Georges Simenon, stands by himself. The 
patience of Maigret, to those who are ac- 
quainted with him, is legendary. Such 
tricks as he uses are psychological, and 
effective. He plods, usually in low places, 
but he gets there. And he carries his 
readers with him, at a slow pace, along 
rotting wharves, often in the rain. He 
thinks fastest in a downpour, clearest in a 
pea-soup fog. 

Simenon knows and loves the alleys 
and fishermen’s bars of the coastal cities 
of France. His crimes, as a rule, take 
place among lowly people, ordinary peo- 
ple, provincial people. He is a master of 
character and of motives, whether love 
or greed. His crimes are often crimes pas- 
sionnels, and when they are not they in- 
volve money, but usually not very much 
money as money goes. His Maigret acts 
and works like the cop he is, without 
monocled help, without any Father 
Brown. And so Maigret is a great man, 
on paper, one of the best detectives and 
finest characters in many books. 


Death at Low Tide: Simenon’s latest 
book, “The Shadow Falls,” is not a‘Mai- 
rét story. Simenon has written this kind 
of a book before, filled with atmospliere, 
but: devoid of exciting ‘action. It is‘a 
gloomy book, “The Shadow Falls,” but it - 
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Brother, 





You Can’t 





That Dime! 


Foreign trade contributes 10 cents 


out of every dollar in our national income... why this VITAL 
10 PER CENT is our margin of prosperity over depression: 




















In peacetime, ten per cent of our 
national income comes from our 
exports and imports. But if we 
cut them out, we'd lose a lot more 
than a dime of every dollar... 
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We'd start a widespread downward A strong, active merchant fleet 
spiral of wages... purchases... can protect our foreign trade... 
jobs ...depression! Foreign trade— ; \ make certain our goods are shipped 
the vital ten per cent—is our margin 4, on time, at fair rates... open up 
of safety against depression! wi new markets. To do this vital job... 
rin 
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America’s enterprising shipping 
companies need just one thing: the 
continued support of the public, as 


expressed in the far-seeing policies 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 













A strong and active 
merchant fleet is 

an essential partner 
for our great new . 
peace-preserving Navy 












“United States Lines 


The Steamship. Orgonizotion which hes ‘carried the American Flog 6a the North Atlontic shice 1872 






















How to Know a 


GOOD MIXER 






Note the twinkling eyes—the. 


> 4 Fi 
friendly mouth. with a “lift” at pra 
each corner. He mixes well in any Jomaice 


company—like Myers’s Rum in any as 97 

drink*—all or short—hot or cold Proof 

—in any season. Discover for 

yourself Myers’s richer flavour— 

its friendly blending! Plantation Formula) 
Putina shaker % fomoa 


| ivice or {i 
MYERS’S JAMAICA RUM Mvers's Jamoice tur? 
Remember: For That Wealth of Flavour, co pheatl mane each - 

the Rum Must Be Myers’s. Angostura ond Bate: 2 ~ 
* WRITE FOR FREE RECIPE BOOK Ice. Shake well and serve 


with Ma ‘i 

R. U. DELAPENHA & COMPANY, INC. in each glaaln” Chery 
Sole Distributor in the U.S. A. 

57LaightStreet, Dept. NW-10,NewYork13,N.Y. 
















MYERS’S MILLION COCKTAIL | 
(The Old Jamaica 

















Winged Progress 
for the Americas 


PANAGRA, pioneer air operator in South 
America, will help this hemisphere share , 
in the great era of world progress which - 
peace will bring. Using its “Great Circle 
Route” and new super-speed luxury 
planes, PANAGRA plans to augment 

its existing network with services . 
which will enable United States 
travelers to reach Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, in less than 24 hours. 
Schedules to other countries will be 
proportionately quicker. PANAGRA 
continues to make good neighbors 
even closer neighbors. 


PAN AMERICAN- ane Ath 
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Serving PANAMA + COLOMBIA « ECUADOR « PERU » BOLIVIA BRAZIL ¢ CHILE - ARGENTINA 








Wilde, of the 19th century, with hose 
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is a wonderful book, in its way. It is pure 
Simenon, a book that holds you, and a 
book that is in a place all by itself. 

“The Shadow Falls” is a simple story 
of simple people, men and women who 
take their living from the sea by trawlers 
or by coastwise trade. But their lives are 
complex and twisted, dramatic in a quiet 
way. They have money and position in a 
small coastal port. The head of their clan 
dies, sucked down one night by the oozy 
mud of low tide. Was it accident? Or 
murder? The truth of old Oscar Dona- 
dieu’s death is never cleared up. But its 
mystery colors the lives of a family, and 
of friends of the family. 

With that same patience with which 
Maigret, sitting for hours pipe in mouth 
in a hotel watching the townspeople, 
solved his cases, Simenon follows the lives 
of a half dozen or so ordinary people. 
His skill at character dissection is acute. 
His skill at atmosphere is high art. He 
watches Oscar’s wife and sons and others 
go their own ways to their own destruc- 
tion, creatures of their passions, sus- 
picions, lusts, and hates. An atmosphere 
of evil hangs over this book, and an at- 
mosphere of reality. As a study in psy- 
chology “The Shadow Falls” stands with 
the best of Simenon, which is high. (THE 
SHapow Fatis. By Georges Simenon. 
Translated by Stuart Gilbert. 371 pages. 


Harcourt, Brace. $2.50.) : 


PP 


From Aesop to Thurber 


Edgar Johnson has compressed much 
of the world’s great satirical writings into 
“A Treasury of Satire.” Few will argue 
his choices. Ranging from Aesop, Aeschy- 
lus, Euripides, and Horace, through 
Chaucer, Rabelais, Cervantes, Shake- 
speare, and Oscar Wilde, to Dorothy 
Parker and James Thurber, the selections 
included almost necessarily must please 
all readers somewhere along the line. 

In justice to Johnson’s book, it should 
be said that this is not one of those ap- 
palling compendiums of chuckles ae 
lishers have been ramming down the 
throats of innocent readers regularly of 
late. As Johnson astutely points out, sat- 
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International 


Parker, the modern, with husband 


ire does not necessarily have to arm or 


disguise itself with comedy. Thus, along 


with such ticklers as Mark Twain, Con- 
greve, and Ogden Nash, he has included 
comparatively unfunny excerpts from 
such works as “King Lear,” “Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” and “Volpone.” 

The author of a score of critical works 
(he has been lecturing on satire for the 
past ten years), Johnson braces his: vol- 
ume with a frisky and authoritative in- 
troduction to satire in general, as well as 
a brief critique of each selection. All told, 
this is one of the few anthologies which 
really merits the descriptive title. (A 
TREASURY OF SATIRE. By Edgar Johnson. 
770 pages. Simon & Schuster. $3.95.) 


oJ 


A Room for Mrs. Woolf 


E. M. Forster and others have long 
campaigned on behalf of Virginia Woolf 
as a novelist of special merit. How well 
they have succeeded in immortalizing 
the late first lady of Bloomsbury remains 
to be seen. Probably her precious and 
brittle stories—“The Voyage Out,” “Or- 
Jando,” and “Mrs. Dalloway,” to name 
three—will find an audience for many 
years. Critics will write about her in any 
discussion of the English novel. Theses 
will be built around her art. 

In this latter category a high place is 
assured to Joan Bennett’s (not of the 
movies) study, “Virginia Woolf: Her Art 
as a Novelist.” Whatever Mrs. Woolf's 
eventual status, this brief essay will serve 
as a model of how to write about a novel- 
ist’s works, leaving out the novelist’s own 
life and personality except as expressed 
in the novelist’s art. Mrs. Bennett’s book 
is no biography but an excellent disserta- 
tion upon and anthology of Virginia 
Woolf’s style and thought. It is also a 
penetrating analysis of the manner. in 
which Mrs. Woolf revolutionized the 
form of the novel, and the reasons which 
impelled her to do it. Either as an intro- 
duction-to, or an approving summary of, 
her achievements, it is fascinating read- 
ing. (Vincivia Wootr: Her Art as a 
Noveuist. By Joan Bennett. 150 pages. 
Harcourt, Brace. $2) *> °° * 
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+» NOW REVEALED BY TIES 
OF PERSONALIZED COLOR 


Certain colors strictly belong 
to his best self. They compli- 
ment his personality! If he’s 
a go-getter, say color experts, 
he’ll go for Red . . . and if he’s 
easy-going, his most compli- 
mentary color is Green. Superba 
applies these principles to the 
coloring and designing of 
Superba Cravats. They'll tell 
things that are in his favor. 
Choose from the powdery-soft, 
specially textured SUGAR AND 
Spice ties. But first let your 
Superba dealer’s Color-o-Scope 
tell you the right ties for him. 


Copyr ighe 1945, Superba Cravats 
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FLORIDA'S “SECRET PARADISE“ 
* OPENS DECEMBER 10th 


[>t >t >t OF OF OF OF OF OF 
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At The Boca Raton Hotel you'll enjoy ° 
every minute of your winter holiday! 
Right on the hotel grounds you'll play 
golf and tennis, swim in surf and pools, 
or fish in the nearby Gulf Stream. At 
night, you'll dance and be entertained 
in an exquisite tropical setting. You'll 
relax in luxurious accommodations. 
Rates are extremely moderate. For 
32-page illustrated book, phone or 
write The Boca Raton, 11 West 42nd 
St., N.Y.C.; 77 West Washington St. 
Chicago; Investment Building, Wash- 
ington D.C. or: 


THE BOCA RATON 


BOCA RATON, FLORIDA 
(Between Palm Beach and Miami) 
GORDON B. ANDERSON, Vice President 
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EXCELLO SHIRTS, Inc 








F. JACOBSON & SONS, Inc., 1115 Bway, N.Y. 





You 








The Choice of the 
Well Groomed 


are using the best when you use Lavoris 

















magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy 


ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 


GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 





Here’s strdamlined shaving... smooth, fast, sim 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushion 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance — these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 


from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth 











Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at dealers, 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 
DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. E, MYSTIC CON. 
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MUSIC 


Rockettes and Previn Too 


He is short and stocky and has wavy 
graying hair. Although records indicate 
that he is over 50, he says he is “worse 
than a woman” about his age and never 
tells. In Hollywood, he directed the 
music for about 300 pictures, including 
Deanna Durbin’s first thirteen and part 
of her fourteenth. Though unknown to 
most Americans, he is the conductor 
with the largest potential audience in 
the world—not counting’ radio. He is 
Charles Previn, new conductor and music 
director of the Radio City Music Hall 
in New York, successor to the late Erno 
Rapee. Between seven and eight million 
will hear the music he conducts in the 
coming year. 

If Previn continues in the Music Hall 





job as long as Rapee—twelve and a half 


years—he can count on a future audience 
of 90,000,000. Let most conductors 
dream of the New York Philharmonic, 
the Boston, or the Philadelphia Orches- 
tras. Beginning last week, Previn will 
conduct four times a day in the world’s 
largest indoor theater. Few visitors to 
New York will leave without watching 
him, podium, orchestra, and all rise slow- 
ly out of the depths of the Music Hall's - 
mechanical wonderland. No _ habitual 
Manhattan movie fan will miss his over- 
tures and accompaniments to the latest 
colossal, glittering spectacle involving 
the Music Hall Rockettes, Corps de 
Ballet, and Glee Club. 


The Classical Dressed Up: His lack 
of a “name” notwithstanding, Previn is a 
logical choice to carry on the not-too- 
lowbrow, not-too-highbrow musical pol- 
icy of the Music Hall. Brooklyn-born, 
he followed music against the advice of 
his parents, who wanted him to be “a 
very genteel person” and teach modern 
languages. From mixed beginnings as a 
student at the Ithaca Conservatory of 
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highlights of its travels: 








Interesting Facts About Another Industry Through Which 
Bemis Bags Serve Every American Family 


Around the World 


in four centuries 
WITH A POTATO! 


Yes, four centuries is a long time, but our dinner-table 
friend hasn’t traveled in the usual way. The potato has 
literally grown around the world on its merits as a deli- 
cious food that today is eaten in nearly every country. 
Though it was known in South America as early as 
200 A.D., it was not until the Spaniard came to the New 
World that its globe-trotting began. Here are some 


ABOARD A GALLEON returning to Spain from South America 
about 1550, Cardan, a Spanish priest, closely guarded a wooden 
chest. During a storm at sea, Cardan left the chest. Ruffians 


seized it, pried it open and found not jewels, but strange earthy 
roots ... yes, potatoes! Only superstition prevented them from 
throwing the chest overboard in disgust, and the potato ended 
its first voyage safely. 





INTO NORTHERN EUROPE went specimens 
from Cardan’s first crop, but now super- 
Stition threatened to destroy them for many 
persons thought potatoes poisonous. By 
1779 this fear had vanished and they were 
sO important a food that Prussia and 
Austria fought the Kartoffelkrieg or 
Potato War... to control the potato crops! 





NEXT TIME YOU EAT POTATOES, REMEMBER: 
Somewhere, every day in the year, potatoes 
are being planted and: harvested. 

The name “spud” takes its letters from 
the abbreviation of the ‘Society for the 
Prevention of Unwholesome Diet”—an 18th 


century group who blamed virtually all hu- . 


man illness on eating of the potato in an 
effort to discourage its growth. 


THE-IRISH POTATO is a native American! 
Colonists in Virginia learned from the In- 
dians to eat potatoes as food. Ships return- 


“ing to England carried potatoes to the col- 
_ Ony’s sponsor, Sir Walter Raleigh, who grew 


them on his estate in County Cork, Ireland, 
and introduced them to the court of Queen 
Elizabeth as ‘“‘Irish Potatoes.” 


The potato industry, in spite of handicaps, 
did a megnificent job throughout the war, 
in helping meet increased food require- 
ments. East year’s production alone would 
fill a train 5200 miles long. 

x 4 +> 
Potato growers and shippers in all sections 
of the country have found bags the most 
practical containers for both wholesale and 
retail sales, and for scores of years, Bemis 
has been a major supplier of bags to this 
important inaustry. 

Bemis makes bags of all types for literally 
hundreds of uses, and new uses are develop- 
ing daily. Remember, almost everything you 
eat, use or wear may make at least part of 
its trip to you in a Bemis Bag. 


KEEP BUYING BONDS 





PLANES NOW SPAN distances greater than 
Cardan’s first journey in less than a day, 


‘and the potato, in dehydrated form, was 


oiten a wartime passenger. He was an ac- 
complished paratrooper, too, for when food 
dropped to our fighting men, one of the 
first to make a landing was that always- 
welcome globe-trotter, the potato! 





GENERAL OFFICES: ST. LOUIS 





Let fresh blood help nature 
carry off “fatigue acids” — 


@ Cheer up—you can say “goodbye” to 
tortured muscles following too much exer- 
cise! When you over-do, “fatigue acids’’ 
often settle inside the muscles—make 
them swell with pain. Here’s what to do:. 
Rub those tortured muscles with fast- 





acting’ Absorbine Jr. It stimulates local 
circulation and the fresh blood flowing 
through the muscles helps nature carry 
“fatigue acids” away. Then the swelling 


can subside. Your muscles ‘‘ease’’—feel . 


limber and relaxed. You’ll feel like shout- 

ing for joy! Always ‘keep Absorbine Jr. 

handy. At all drugstores, $1.25 a bottle. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 





“RUB IN ABSORBINE Jr 


st) 
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staying at the 


‘CONGRESS | 
HOTEL 


CHICACO 








faldcitoltia alte! 


Remarkable 
NEW FLASHLIGHT 


eliminate the “dark spot” from your flashlight beam. 
mond Facet. Reflector, gives: all over pure white 
your dealer or write. direct. The Generai. Detroit 
Corp., Dept. 12-A, 2270 E. Jefferson, Detroit 7. 
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Music and as a song plugger for Gus 
Edwards, he went‘on to conduct on 
Broadway, on the radio, in movie houses, 
and in the movies. 

As a. policy, Previn is all for retiring 


‘Tchaikovsky's “1812” overture and other 


war horses (last week’s show opened 
with Wagner’s “Rienzi” overture). He 
would like to perform more modern 
American works—if the Music Hall pub- 
lic will take them. But the word “classi- 
cal,” he thinks, makes them close their 
ears. “Give it to them garnished” is his 
motto. He remembers proudly that in 
1929 in Philadelphia he didn’t just play 
the “Poet and Peasant” overture—he pro- 
duced it. It featured, furthermore, a 


- couple of newcomers: a dancer named 


Catherine Littlefield and a singer named 
Nelson Eddy. 


oo 


New Records 


@ MENDELSSOHN: CONCERTO IN E MINOR 
FOR VIOLIN AND ORCHESTRA. Nathan Mil- 
stein, Bruno Walter, and the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony. Columbia. Four 
12-inch records in album, $4.50. A warm 
rather than brilliant performance of this 
standard showpiece for violin. 

@ Srrauss: Tutt EvuLenspitce.. Serge 
Koussevitzky and the Boston Symphony. 
Victor. Two 12-inch plastic records in al- 
bum, $4.50. As announced last month 
(NEWSWEEK, Sept. 3), this is Victor’s first 
release of its new Red Seal De Luxe 
plastic records. The performance is bril- 
liant, the engineering equally so, and 
surface noise is reduced to the happiest 
minimum. 

@ Rimsxy-KorsakorF: SuITE FROM LE 
Cog D’Or. Dimitri Mitropoulos and the 
Minneapolis Symphony. Columbia. Two 
12-inch records in album, $2.50. Colum- 
bia and Mitropoulos get an A-plus for 
this one. The engineering is alive and 
vibrant, and the music is satisfyingly full 
of Oriental pomp and circumstance. 

@ Martiat SINGHER: FRENCH OPERATIC 
Arias. Martial Singher, Paul Breisach, 
and the Metropolitan Op<cra Orchestra. 
Columbia. Four 12-inch records in album, 
$4.50. Though it’s a pleasure to hear 
more of Singher’s fine vocal style and ex- 
quisite French diction, this particular se- 
lection of arias ranging from Lully to 
Bizet is on the odd side. Most satisfying 
is his “Vision Fugitive” from Massenet’s 
“Hérodiade.” 

@ Saint-Saens: Piano Concerto No. 4 
in C Minor. Robert Casadesus, Artur 
Rodzinski, and. the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony. Columbia. Three. 12- 
inch records in album, $3.50. Casadesus 
is so superb it seems a shame to waste 


‘ him on Saint-Saéns. 


@ Brinc Crossy: Gornc My Way: Decca. 
Three 10-inch records in album, $2.75. 
Since it includes ““Too-Ra-Loo-Ra-Loo- 
Ral” and “Swinging on a Star,” this is a 
“don’t miss” for Groaner ‘fans. Schubert’s 


“Ave Maria” and “Home, Sweet Home” 


are added ‘for’an almost too-full ‘measure. 


























@ Here is the cross-section of a new, improved 


— railroad rail. 


It looks very muchlike ieeuther rail. Actually, 
it has basic advantages, proved by more than 
three years’ testing on thirty miles of Burlington 
main line. 

This is the Torsion-Resisting Rail*—created 
by Burlington engineers. Itisimportant, not only: 
for what it is, but for the particular kind of rail- 
road progress which it typifies. For like so many 
of the vital railroad improvements which have 
become realities over the years, this Torsion- 
Resisting Rail lacks the glamor to bring it into 
the spotlight of public attention and acclaim. _ 

Railroading is like that. For every improve- 
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ment you see, there are dozens you never notice. 
But they’re on the job—in the cause of better 
transportation. 

And that’s how it is with this new Torsion- 
Resisting Rail ... which the Burlington offers as 
a significant contribution to better railroading 
for all America. 


* What the Torsion-Resisting Rail Offers: 


1 ¢ Narrower head. Less leverage exerted by wheels. 
2 * Stronger fillets for greater strength. 


3 ¢ Better weight distribution permits greater height, 


resulting in substantially increased stiffness of 
rail. This distributes 1 more evenly over more 
ties. 


4 + Permits improved joint bar design. 


BLACK HILLS 


an essential link 
in transcontinental 
transportation 





Burl ndton! 1] 
Route 


BURLINGTON LINES © Stvecywhere Weil 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD..« COLORADO and SOUTHERN RAILWAY + FORT WORTH end DENVER CITY RAILWAY 
THE WICHITA VALLEY RAILWAY ¢ BURLINGTON-ROCK ISLAND RAILROAD 





THAT HENNESSY 


Whatever the occasion ‘that — 
warrants a toast from your 
bottle of Hennessy . . . enjoy 

_ -its superb contents with as- 
surance that you can get more. 


Ample stocks of Hennessy 
Cognac Brandy from many 
vintages—so essential to main- 
taining the consistent quality 
of x**x Hennessy—were not 
disturbed by war. 


Now that’ships are arriving 
with precious cargoes from 
Cognac, France, you can 
again have on ical a bottle 
of the world’s preferred © 
liqueur. Look for the famous 
Hennessy label on your 
dealer’s shelves. 


* QUALITY 






ENNESS 


* BOUQUET 
COGNAC BRANDY * CLEAN TASTE 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. JAS HENNESSY & CO 
SOLE U.$. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE:1794 





SHOP FOR CHRISTMAS THIS EASY WAY 


Give Fabulous 


FROM 
BLUE GOOSE ORCHARDS 


No. 30 Beautiful handmade, im- 
— Mexican-made “La Fiesta” 

et, as pictured here, weight fully 
packed about 25ibs. Express 


No, 14 Gift Box of 10 to 14 huge du Comice 
pears, express prepaid 995 


FREE 1945 Blue Goose Gift Catalog 


Thrill your loved ones, friends, returning servicemen, 
ee pb = gape business associates at Christmas, Thanksgiving, or on 
515 special occasions with rare, juicy, pleasure-giving Blue 

Fruits. Hand-woven baskets contain big du Comice 
and d’Anjou pears, enormous Delicious apples, golden 
Blue Goose oranges, famed Coachella Valley dates, meaty, 
mammoth walnuts and other selected rare fruits carefully 
packed and tied with beautiful ribbon bow. 


Complete range of gorgeous gift baskets and packages 
ictured in full color in 1945 catalog. Supplies are strictly 
imited—make selections before December 1 to avoid dis- 
appointment—send for your Blue Goose Gift Catalog. 


No. 21 “Wonderland” Gift Basket. Same 
choice, juicy fruit, sam 
as in Fiesta”, but domestic hand- 
woven basket. Wt. packed about 

20 Ibs. Express prepaid 4200. 


No. 31 “Fiestacita” Mexican-made basket, 
wt. about 15 Ibs. Express prepaid 895 ; 


BLUE GOOSE ORCHARDS, American Fruit Growers, Inc. 348 Fir Street Medford, om 
Please send me your new full color 1945 catalog describing Blue Goose Gift Packages and Fruit O’ the Calendar Mem ip. 


POSTEO SETHE HEE HEHE HEHEHE E EEE EEE EEE ES ESE SEH SESE SHEE EEE ESESEE SEES SHEET ESSE EESOSEEEESESEEESE 


MEE Sc ca La ek bap oe sok be pe Pete be een beat adn e sk Ac cacdescsecBt bas vests ices sd eee 
2 IRATE LS Hee SCE ory Zone......State........s.csecseenes oe \ coos 
I’m enclosing $..>.......... Please send ...... gift baskets; ........ boxes of choice pears, for ....Christmas A d 
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ART 





Segy and the Stars 


A publicity-eager artist is likely to find 
himself inspired to paint movie stars. 
Sometimes the results are interesting. In 
the case of Ladislas Segy, who is now 
exhibiting his lurid versions of Lauren 
Bacall, Hedy Lamarr, Greer Garson, and 
other Hollywood belles at the Niveau 
Gallery, New York, they are spectacular. 

The Budapest-born artist, who lived 
in Paris eighteen years and is now an 
American citizen, is known chiefly for 
the collection of modern art he brought 
here in 1986 and has been selling ever 
since. He once designed handbags for 
the Saks and Marshall Field stores, but 
recently he has concentrated on writing 
and painting. Segy is no shrinking violet 
—he titled an autobiographical novel 


- “One Man and Twenty Women.” 


His paintings have often been of 
women, and as he showed them off last 
week he said: “I have known many 





Garson is a tender, loving yellow 


neurotic women. My wife [a former re- 
porter for a trade paper] is the most 
wholesome woman I have known. If she 
had a less wholesome ego she would be 
crushed by a personality like me.” 

Segy says he decided to paint movie 
stars because “they are_the heroines of 
our age. Millions of people can identify 
themselves with them—when they sit in 
the dark.” Segy paints faces with perfect 
naturalism, but for his special “storytell- 
ing” effects he has borrowed certain fea- 
tures from modern art: the _palette- 
knife technique for a vibrating surface 
and pure colors for dramatic effect. 


The Tender, the Playful: Segy fan 
cies himself as an intuitive psychologist: 
“I feel people,” he says. He translates this 
“psychological charactéristic” into the 
appropriate color scheme which, in turn, 
“suggests certain emotions to the on- 
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Bacall’s face is a mottled yellow-brown 


looker.” With the actresses he claims he 
has tried to represent “what kind of per- 
son they are to the public, not what they 
are in their private kitchen.” : 

Miss Garson is all yellow because she 
is “tender, vibrant, loving, warm.” 

Miss Bacall, the “femme fatale of 
1945,” has greenish-yellow hair to indi- 
cate mystery, a mottled yellow-brown 
face for aggressiveness, and dark-red 
lips for sensuousness. 


Miss Lamarr has a white face against 


a black background. “She is a very dra- 
matic person, a self-conscious beauty. 
She says: “Come look at me.’ Her face 
looks ‘as if there were no muscular struc- 
ture behind it.” 

Veronica Lake is painted all gray with 
pale-yellow hair because she has a “cer- 
tain aloofness and passivity.” 

Rita Hayworth is done in warm yel- 
lows to indicate “playful sensuousness.” 

Bette Davis’s portrait is all shades of 
blue. “No feature stands out because all 
of her vibrates with sensitivity and 
nervousness and a latent explosion.” 
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High resistance to boil-away 

makes SUPER PYRO keep 

up its faithful cold-protection : 
... for Super-Safety! 


Besides, your radiator and 


engine get extreme rust-pro- 

tection from SUPER PYRO | 

... Again — Super-Safety! 

Yet your first cost is low, and ; 


you'll pay little all Winter, 
using SUPER PYRO for ANTI-FREEZE 
Super-Safety! | : 
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Marauder Bombers or 


Fishing Boats — both 
Need 


Refrigeration 


Whether for making machines 
of war or keeping fresh the catch 
of a peaceful fishing boat, you'll 
find Frick refrigera- 

ting, air condition- 
ing, or ice making 
equipment the an- 
swer to any cooling 

need. . 

Proud of the part 
we played in pro- 
viding vital cooling ~ 
equipment. for the 

- Army and Navy, and 
for munitions plants, © 
we are now con- 
tinuing production, 
without interruption, 
on a backlog of or- 
ders already placed 





Refrigerating 
Work 





Air 
Conditioning by customers. 
Seated If you need de- 


pendable cooling 
service for commer- 
cial or industrial 
purposes, get in 
touch with the near- 
- est Frick Branch or 
Distributor. They're 
in principal cities 


everywhere. 
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How to Behave Like a World Power 


by RAYMOND MOLEY > 


9—Russia—Rival or Friend? 


The late London Conference was 
prematurely called and badly managed. 
As a result, isolationism and suspicion 
in both Russia and the United States 


have been nourished. There will be - 


other conferences and other failures. 
But there will be successes, too. The 
long view of American-Russian rela- 
tions will prevail. The long 
view is ; 

There aré several answers 
to the question above. 

The answer in history is 
that there has never been a 
war or a threat of war be- 
tween us. There are reasons 
for this record, rooted in the 
other answers which follow. 

The answer in sociology is 
best given by a great master 
of that science, Sorokin of | 
Harvard. Both countries are “meltin: 


pots of diverse racial, ethnic, national. 


and cultural groups and peoples.” 
They have “unity in diversity.” This 
means that they seek universal values 
—the same values that are cherished by 
believers in world cooperation. There 
are no master races in their cosmos. 
Each is what Whitman called a “na- 
tion of nations.” 

The answer in ideology is hard for 
people in either country to understand. 
Fach has tried, at times, to impose its 
political system on other nations and 
each has had only superficial success. 
They have learned, or should learn, 
that a system of life, like communism 
or republication, cannot be imposed 
from without. Such systems grow up 
within. a country. Communism is re- 
ceding everywhere in the Western 
World and in China. 

The answer in economics is that the 
United States has more of what Russia 
needs than all the rest of the world 
combined. ' 


The answer in geography is most 
important. On the one side are Rus- 


‘sian dimensions, which suggest over- 


powering superiority and _ self-suffi- 
ciency. On the other side are weak- 
nesses, which will probably always 
point to dependence on our good will. 
Russia, which covers one-sixth of the 
land of the world, is a major factor in 
two continents facing two oceans. Its 
natural resources are vast. Its popula- 
tion was, before the war, growing fast- 
er than that of any other natfon. 





But in viewing its size, we are likely 
to overlook its weaknesses. Its popula- 
tion is awkwardly distributed. Millions 
of square miles are unable to support 
a settled population. The inaccessibility 
of its “heartland,” so valuable for de- 
fense, is a bar to trade and internal de- 


_ velopment. Its climate is a handicap. 


Its winters, which smashed Napoleon 
and Hitler, bear heavily on its own 
peo le and their means of 

velihood. For centuries, 
Russia has been kept out of 
the more favorable chan- 
nels of ocean transportation 
and cultural intercourse. - 

Its natural resources are 
great, but in most essentials, 
it is still far behind the 
United States. We have half 
of the world’s coal. Russia 
has less than half as much. 
The “proved and prospect- 
ed” oil of the two countries are in 
about the same proportions as coal. 
The two countries have about the 
same agricultural crop areas, but 
Russia has. more than twice the agri- 
cultural population. These compari- 
sons take no account of mechanical 
development, in which we are gener- 
ations ahead. 

These weaknesses have developed 
two factors in Soviet foreign policy 
which surely offer no threat to us. One 
is the need for a generation of peace 
to pull things together. The other is a 
fear that, once more, the world will 
keep Russia from better ports on 
warmer water. The gruffness of Rus- 
sian diplomacy and the secretiveness 
of its political system arise from fear, 
as well as a sense of power. Russia has 


‘been crippled by czarist misgovern- 


ment racked by revolution. And 
its suspicion of some‘ of the nations 
that hemmed it in, only 25 years ago, 
is quite natural. 

It must also be added that the late 
war lessened in no degree Admiral 
Mahan’s thesis that the great maritime 


nations inherit the earth. 
Our current relations with Russia 
call for patience more pa- 


athreat. Time will g 

clearly the factors that make for Rus- 
sian-American friendship, We can af- 
“ford” to wait for a full flo 
peace, In fact, we cannot. 

‘not to wait. © ia 3 se 
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Here at last is a ready-lo-serve Dry Martini with 
fresh-from-the-shaker flavor! And—praise be! 
—one that stays daisy-fresh in the bottle right down to 





the last drink you pour! Always keep this Hiram Walker 
miracle on hand... and you'll always be ready to serve that 


“unexpected guest” a Dry Martini that’s really fresh/ 


Hiram Wilkes 


dry martini 














Cbrnoor 4/5 quart 


The ready-to-serve d marti 





Martini that always 


tastes FRESH! 
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Yes, when you remember your 
A B C’s of smoking pleasure you remember 
the three important benefits that Chesterfield’s 
Right Combination ... World’s Best Tobaccos 
gives you. Here they are: A—ALWAYS MILDER, 
B—BETTER TASTE and C—COOLER SMOKING. 














